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: IN WHICH 

Beſides the Commoy, are contain'd many 
Excellent New Rules, very profitable for direQing 
of Reaſon, and acquiring of Fudgment, in things as. 
well relating to the Inſtruction of a Mans ſelf, as 
of others. 


In Four Parts. 


1. Conliſting of Refle&ions upon Ideas, orupon the | F 
firſt Operation of the Mind, which is called Appre- | i 
henfton, &c. | _..-- > 

IL.Ot Cenfiderations of Men about ProperFudgments,&C. 

ITT. Of the Nature and various kinds of Reaſoning, &C. 

IV. Treats of the moſt profirable Method for De- 
monſtrating or Illuſtrating any Truth, &C. 

TO WHICH & 

Is added an INDE X to the whole BOOK; 
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| | | For the Excellency of the Matter, Printed many times in French 
I and Latin, and now for Publicks Good Tranilatd into EAr- 
gliſh by Several Hands. 


The Decond Edition Cozrected and Fmended. 


LONDON, Printed by T. B. for 7 Taylor, at the Ship, 
and R. 1YP;/de, at tt e Bible and Crown 1n St, Paul's 
Church-Yard, MDCXCIIL | 
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zg for its Birth to Fortune, or rather an 
Accident of Divertiſement, then to any {4+ 
az, rious Deſign. For it happen'd, That a Per-- 

ſon of. Duality, entertaining a Tomg Nebieman, mho 
made appear a Soltdity of Fudgment, and a Penetration. 
IJ it much above his Tears, among other Diſcourſe told 
bim, that when he himſelf was a Young Man, he had met. 
with a Perſe, from whom in Fifteen Days time he had 
earnt the greateſt and moſt material Part of Logic. 
his Dilcourſe gavs occaſion to another Perſon then preſent, 
end one who was no great Aamirer of that Science, to 
mſwer with a Smile of Contempt, Thas if Monſieur —- 
" ouid give himſeif the trouble, he would undertake to 
each him. all that was of any uſe, in the ſo much cry up 
Art of Logic, in four or five Days. Which Propoſal 
«nade inthe Air, having for ſome time ſerv'd us for Pa- 
time, I reſolv'd to make an Eſſay : And becauſe I did" 
pot think the vulgar Logics, either Compendiouſly or 
Pelitely written, I defign'd an Abridgment for the par-- 
ticular ſe of the Yung Gentleman bamfalf | 
This was the only Aim 1 had when T firſt began the: 
Work; nor did I think, to have ſpent above a day about ut. 
A 2 Was: 
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But ſo ſoon as I had ſet my ſelf to work, ſo many new 
Refleflions crowded into my Thoughts, that I'was con- 
ftrain'd to write *em down for the diſcharge of my Mes 
m0ry. So that inſtead of one day, IT ſpent four or five ; 
during which time, this Body of Logic was form, to 
which af:erwards Several other things were added. 

New tho it ſinell'd to agreater. Bulk of Matter: then 
was at firſt intended, yet had the Eſſay the ſame ſucceſs 
which I at ft: rſt expetted. For the Young Nobleman having, 
reduc d the whole into four Tables, he learnt with eaſe, 
one aday, without any aſſiſtance of a Teacher. Tho trud 
zt is, we cannot expe that others ſhould be ſo nimble 
as be who had.a Wit altogether 2xtraordinary and prompt | 
zo attain whatever depended. upm the Underſtanding. 

And this was the accidenta! occaſion that produc*d this 
Treatiſe, But now whatever cenſure it may undergo in 
the World, T cannot be juſtly blam'd for committing it to 
the Preſs ; ſince it mas rather a forc'd then woluntary 
AF. For ſeveral Perſons having obtain'd Copies of it in| 
Writing (which cannot well be done without ſeveral Errors 
of the Pen) and widerſtanding withal , That ſeveral | 
Book: ſellers were about to Print it, T thought it better.| 
zo ſend it-into the World correfed and entire, than to let 
zt be Printed from defetive Manuſcripts. But then 
again, I thought my ſelf oblig'd to make divers Additions, 
which ſwell'd it about a Third Part, believing the Lt- 
mits of the Firlt Eſlay too ſhort for a Public View. | 
And to: that purpoſe we have made it the Subjeft of the 
follewing Diſcourſe to explain the End, which we propoſe | 
zo our ſelves, and the reaſon why we have included ſo much 
variety of Matter, 
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H E Common 'Treatifes of Logic are almoſt 
without number, and while every Author 
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7 "| ſtrives to add ſomething of his own, {ometimes : 
bis | little to the purpoſe, ſometimes altogether from the 
| patter, the Art is become, not only Obſcure and: 
yy Tedious, but in a great Meaſure Impertinent and: 
7 Ufetels. | | 
in Thus the Schoolmen may be faid to have clogs d, 
_— ts fetter'd Reaſon, which ought to be free as Airy, 
-z; | and plain as Demonſtration ir ſelf, with vain- nul. 
-» | applications of this Art to Notion and Nicety, while - 
| they make, ule of it only to matnrain litigious Cavils - 
_ and wrangling Diſputes. So that indeed: the com«- 
| m0n Logics are but as fo many Counterſcarps to ſhet>- 
; | ter the obitinate and vain glorious, that dildain Sub-- 
"MN mifon and Convincement, and - therefore. retire - 
| within their Forrificattons of difhcult Terms, wrap. 


/a * thernſeives up in Quirk and Suttlery, and :{o eſcape: 
3 | from Reaſon in the. Clouds and Muts of their own 1 
Railing. 

For remedy ot which we edealdia ta this F w.:: | 
A-'2:; mus . * I 


| fromthe Rules of this Logic, not only by. the Au- 


_ duft of Human Life, than to inſtruct and guide us 
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of the Schools. 


It has had this Influence upon the World alrea- 
dy, that ſeveral Books have been already Written] 


thor himſelf, no lefs Celebrated for his. Writings, 
then for many other worthy ACtions- that recom» 
mend him to the Commonwealth of Learning: 
Nor is his diligence n:this particular, . leſs to be ap- 
plauded, for having cleans'd the Augean Stables of 
fo many. Syfems, from ſtudied Barbariſm and Del:- 
14m. For which Reaſon this Logic was thrice Re- 
printed in France, fo great was the fatisfaftion in 
thoſe Parts; and likewiſe Trar{lated into Latin for | 
Univerſal Benefit ; and now is rendered.into Engliſh, 
as being a ſmall Treatiſe, no leſs Uſeful for the Con- 


wandring in the Labyrinths of Unſerl'd Reaſon. 

Let not the Reader ſlightly paſs theſe Pages over, 
but ſeriouſly digeſt. This Art of Thinking, and being 
digeſted, let him diſperſe the Applications into all 
the Fudgments, Which he makes of Things, and into 
all the Aons of his Life, if Knowledge and Under- 
ſtanding. be Ins dim.. 4. 
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"ps, HERE | is "NES, more SOA" of E- | 
. ſeen than ſoundneſs of Judgment, and +1 
,an exact:meaſure of., Wir to diſcern be» 
tween truth and falſhood. All the other 
Farulies 4 the Mind are of ſingular uſe, but ex- 
| aCtneſs of Reaſon is univerſally profitable ypon all 
occaſions, and in allthe employwents of Life, For 
ir. is not only in the Sciences that it, is a difficulr thing 
to diſcern ruth: from Error, but alfo in all thoſe 
. Aﬀairs and AQtions | bath of the Body and Mind, 
which are the SubjeQts ot Human Diſcourſe. There 
i511 every one a ſignal difference, while ſome are 
true and ſome are falſe; and therefore it belongs to 
| Reaſon to make the choice. Who chuſe aright, 
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are they who are indu'd with an equal poiſe of Wits 
ſich as make a wrong. Choice, are they whoſe 
Judgments are depravd; wherein conſiſts the 
chisfeſt and moſt important Difference. between. the 
Faculties of the Underſtanding. E 
And therefore it ought to be the moſt * principal | 
Study of a Man to form and ſhape his Judgment, | 
.and to render it the moſt exact that poſſible may | 
be z the .main aim to.»which his. utmoſt -diligence 
ought to tend. To this end we mult make uſe of 
Reaſon, as the Inſtrument to acquire Knowledge, 
and on - the other ſide, we ought to make uſe of 
Knowledge to perfe&t Reaſon, ._ "Truth of '/ Under- 
{tanding being infinitely of greater value than all 
ſpeculative Knowledge, by meatis of the” mot ſolid 
and certain Sciences : Which ought to be a caution 
to all Men of Prudence, not to engage farther in 
theſe Speculations, than while they ſerve to that end 
and only to maketryal of thoſe Studies, not toem-. 
ploy therein the whole force of their Wir. 
For if the diligence of Men do nor tend to the 
end, they willnot find the ſtudy of the ſpeculative 
- Scieaces, fuch as Geometry, Aſtronomy and Phy- 
ſick, to be other than a vain Amuzement, or that 
they be much:more to be valued than the Ignorance 
of thoſe things ; which at leaſt has this Advantage, 
that it-is lefs troublefom, and does not puſt Men 
vp with that ſottiſh Vanity, which they aſcribe to 
+hcm(elves from the knowledge of thoſe Fruitleſs and 
Barren Sciencess E 
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The hidden Secrets and Myſteries of thoſe Arts _ 
are not'only of little profit, but altogether uſeleſs, if 
Men'conſider 'em only in themſelves and for rhem- 
ſelves. For Men were not born to employ their 
. time in meaſuring Lines, in examining the pro- 
portion of Angles, or confidering the difterent Mo- 
tions of Subſtance. 'Their Souls are too lofty, their - 
Life too ſhort, their Time too precious, to buke 
themſelves about ſuch petty Obje&ts. Burt they are 
obliged to be juſt, to be upright, to be.judicious in 
. alltheir Dffcourſes, in all their Actions, and in all 
Afﬀairs which they undertake. Iwhos Co 
Which Care and Induſtry is ſo much the-more 
_ neceſſary, by how much this one rare PerfeRion, 
ExaCtneſs of Judgment, - is to be admired above all 
others: For 'every where we meet with none but 
wandring Underſtandings, uncapable of diſcerning 
Truth, who ia all things take a wrong Courſe ; who 
fatisfy rhemſelves with corrupted Reaſons, and fain 
would impoſe the fame upon 6thers ; who ſuffer 
themſelves to be led away with the ſmalleſt Experi- 
ences; who are'always in Excefles and Extremities ; 
- who want ſufficient ſtaidnefs to preſerve themſelves 
conſtant to the "Truths which they know, as adhe- 
ring thereto, rather by hazard than Tound and judi- 
cious Choice; orelſe quite contrary, continue ſo ob- 
ftinately fix'd in their Opinions, that they will not 
ſo much as liſten to thoſe that'could undeceive them ; 
'| who boldly decide and determine Arguments, 
— which they neither know nor underſtand, and which 
. Were never yet underſtood. by any other; Who 
bile is \ B 2 make 
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make no difference at all between Speaking and 


' [Speaking ; or only judge of the truth of Things 


by the Tone of the Voicc : He that talks ſmoothly 
and gravely, ſpeaks Reafon ; he that cannotreadi- 
ly explain himſelf, and ſeems to bein a heat, muſt 
ibe in the wrong ; and more than this they know 
ot. 
Which is the reaſon that there are no abſurdities 
How inſupportable ſoever, which do not find their 
Champions. .He that has a deſign to Deceive the 
- World, ſhall not fail of Perſons as ready to be gult'd, 
and the moſt pidiculous Fopperies ſhall meet with 
Underſtandings proportionate to their Folly. And 
indeed we ought not to wonder at any thing, while 
. - we hind fo many People infatuated with the Foole- 
ries of judicial Aſtrology, and Perſons of Gravity 
{ ſeriouſly handling that Subject. | There is a cer- 
tain. Conſtellation in the Firmament which ſome 
Men have been pleas'd to call a Balance; as like a 
Ballance as a Wind- Mill, and all one. This Bal- 
Jance, they cry, is an Emblem of Juſtice, and all that 
are born under that Conſtellation ſhall be upright 
and juſt. There are three other Signs in the Zo- 
diac, which they call, the one a Ram, the other a 
Bull, the third a Goat ; and which they might as 
well have called an Elephant, a Crocodile, or a Rbt- 
noceros, Now the Ram, the Bull, 2+:d the Goat are 
Beaſts that chew the Cud; and theretore they that 
' take Phylick when the Moon is in any of theſe Con- 
 Nellations, ſhall be in danger to vomir it up again. 
Theſe arc ſtrahge Extravaganciesz yet as extrava- 
| gant 
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vant as they are, there are perſons that utter *<n»* 
abroad for ſound ware, and others that as eaſily be- 
lieve them. Nod eos a | 

This Falſhood of the Underſtanding is-not only 
the Cauſe of thoſe Errors that are intermix'd in the- 
Sciences, but of the greateſt part of thoſe Faults and: . 
Crimes that are committed in Civil Eife and Con-- 
verſation,. of unjuſt Quarrels; of ill grounded Law-: 
ſuits, of raſh Advice, and of Enterprizes ill contri- 
. ved and worſe managed, There are few of thefe- 
p Miſearriages-that have not their ſource from ſome 
t Error or Defect of Judgment. So that there is no- 
Defect which it more concerns a Man to correct in- 
| himſelf than this; | 

But as this'amendment is greatly to be defir'd and: 
wiſh'd for, fo is it cqually as Cifficult ro maintain, 
ſeeing it depends much upon that meafure of Intel- 
| | lIigence, which we bring- into the World ar our” 
|  _ Eifth, For common Sence no is ſuch Vulgar Quality: 
as Men take it to be. There ac an whine Com- 
pany of dull and ſtupid Heads which are not to be- 
rcformed by Inſtruction, but by reſtraining ahem 
within thoſe bounds which are-proper ſor their Ca»: 
pacity, and hindring'em from'medling with thoſe 
| things of which they are uncapable; Nevertheleſs, . . 
ris very true, that the greateſt part of the fallacious _ 
Judgments among Men proceed not from this Prin- 
ciple, as being rather caus'd by the precipitation of 
the Brain, and through defect of Conſideration ; 
from whence it comes to paſs,that they ju&ge raſhly 
of what they only know obſcurely and confuſedly. 
; B. 2. The.. 
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' The litleregardand love of Truth in Men, is the 

© Reaſon that they take fo Hittle pains, the chiefeſt 
part of their time, to diſtinguiſh what is true from 
what is falſe. They admit into their Breaſts all . 
| lortsof Diſcourſes and Tenents, rather chuſing to 
ſuppoſe them to be true, than to examine 'em. If 
they underſtand them not, they are willing to bee . 
lieve that others do. And thus they load their me- 
mories with an infinite number of Falſitics, and af- 
terwards argue upon thoſe Principles, never conſi- 
dering what they ſay, or what they think. 

Vanity and Preſumption alſo eontribute very 
much to-this Miſcarriage. They think it a ſhame 
to doubt, and not to know ; and they rather chule 
to talk, and determine at a venture, than to ac- 
knowledge their not- being ſufficiently inform'd ta 
judge aright. Alas! we are full of Ignorance and 
Error; and yet it is the moſt difficult labour in the 
World to draw from the Lips of Men ſuch a Confef- 
{1on as this, I am at a ſtand, Iam at a ſtand; though 
ſo juſt and fo conformable to their Natural Condi- 
tion. 

Others. there are, on the other fide, who not 
having wit enough to know that there are a thou- 
ſand things full of obſcurity and uncertainty ; and 
yet out of another ſort of Vanity, defarous to let 
the World ſee that they are not ſway'd by popular 
Credulity, take a pride in maintaining that there 
is nothing at all certain. Thus they diſcharge 
themſelves of the trouble of Examination, and 
miſguided by this evil Principle, they queſtion be 

mo 
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moſt conſtant Truths, even of Religion it ſelf. 
This is a Source of Pyrroniſm, which is another 
Extravagance of human Witz which, though ic 
appears quite contrary to the raſhneſs of thoſe that 
decide and determine all things, flows nevertheleſs 
from the fame Spring, that is to ſay, want of Ccn- 


Aideration. For as the one will not take the pains 


to find out. Error, the other will not be at the 
trouble-to face Truth with that ſtedfaſtneſs which 


is requiſite for convincement, The leaſt glimmer- 


ing ſuthces to make the one believe notorious Falt- 
hoods ; and to the other is a ſufficient fatisfaCtion 
to make '<m queſtion the greateſt certainties. Bur 
as well in the one as the other ; it is only want of 


Induſtry-that produces ſuch different Effe&ts. - 
; True Reaſon places all things. 1n their proper 


Station. .: She cauſes. us. to ſcruple all. things that 
are doubtful, to reje&t what is falſe, and ingeni- 


ouſly to acknowledge what is clear and evident ; 
without contenting our ſelves with vain Arguments 


.of the Pyrronians, which do no way deſtroy the 


rational Aſſurance we have of things certain, not 
in .the- very Judgments of. thoſe that. propoſe 'em. 
No Man ever ſeriouſly doubted whether there were 
a World, Sun and a Moon, or whether-the whole 


_ were bigger than its-part? Men may outwardly 


ſay with their Lips-that they doubt ſach a thing, 


bur they can never affirm it in their hearts. Theres - 
fore. Pyrroniſm cannot be call'd a Sect of People 


that.are perſwaded of what they aver, but a Sect 
of--Tyyars. So frequently do they contradict one 


B 4 another. 
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another 'in diſcourſing of their Opinions, their 
Hearts not being able to accord with-their Tongues, 
as we may. find in Montaigne, who has endeavour'd 
to reſtore that SeCt to this latter Age. . For after he 
has affirm'd, that. the Academic's differed from the 
Pyyronians, he declares hitnſelf for the Pyrroniarts 
in theſe words, The Opinzon of the Pyrronians, faith 
he, #s more bold, and altogether much more probable : 
Whence it appears, that there are ſome thin 
more probable than others. Nor does he ſpeak 
thisto maintain a piece of Subtilty.: They are words © 
that eſcaped him before he was aware, and that 
proceeded from the bottom 'of Nature; which the 
Falſhood of Opinion cannot ſtifle. 

— But the miſchief is, that in things that are not ſo 
ſubje& ro Sence, theſe Perfons that place their 
whole delight in doubting all things, will not per- 
-mit their Wir to apply it ſelf to what-might con- 
firm their Judgments ; orif they do, *cis very {light- 
ly; by which means they fall into a voluntary ſuſ- 


-pence and wavering in matters of Religion, as be= . 


ing pleas'd with that ſtate of Darkneſs which they 
_ procure to themſelves, and: more. convenient to al- 
lay the ſtmgs and reproaches of | their Conſcience, 
and give.the free Reins to their pafſions®.* 
Seeing then, that theſe Irregularities of the Un- 
. derftanding, which appear ſo oppoſite, while the 
-one gives cate belicf ro what'is obſcure and Uncer- 
tain, - the other ſtall queſtions what is clear and:evis« 
"dent, have yctthe ſxme Source {that is ta ſay; warit 
of attentive Study to diſcern'the Truth; the Remedy 


is 
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is viſible, ſince there is but one: way to guard our 
ſelves from thoſe Miſcarriages, by reQifying our 
Jadgments and our Thoughts, with mature and ' 
ſtudious Deliberation. Which is the only thing 
abſolutely neceſlary to defend a Man from Surpriſes. - 
For as to what the Academics affirm*d, that it is im-- 
poſſible to find out the Truth, unleſs we had the - 
marks of it, as it would be impoſſible to know a - 
Runagate Slave, if met by chance, unlefs his pecu- - 
liar marks were known, it is a meer frivolous piece 
of ſubtilty. For as we need no other marks to di-- 
ſtinguiſh Light from Darkneſs but the Light it-- 
| ſelf, fo neither do we need any other marks to di- - 
ftinguiſh "Truth, than- the- brightneſs 'of the Evi- - 
dence which ſurrounds it, and ſubdues and convinces * 
the Underſtanding, maugre all oppoſition. So that - 
all the Arguments of theſe Philoſophers are not able 
to prevent the Soul-from furrendring her ſelf to - 
Truth, when fully penetrated by its piercing Rays, 
than they are able to hinder the Eyes from ſeeing, - 
when open, and that they are pierced by the light - 
of the Sun: NL OR 
; But becauſe the Underſtanding ſuffers it ſelf ro be 
ſometimes, abuſed by falſe Appearances, for want - 


of neceſlary conſideration, and becauſe it has not - 


attain'd to a Knowledge of things by long and-dif- - 
ficult Examination, moſt certainly. it would be of 
great Advantage to find out Rules for the improve- - 
ment of the Search of 'Truth, that fo ic might be= 
come more eaſie and more ſurely efteCtual ; nor is - 
:t impoſſible but that ſuch Rules might be found 
: B 5 Ute 
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out, For fince that Men are frequently deceived 
in their Judgments, and ſometimes again as right- 
ly- underſtand when the argue one while ill, another 
while well; and after they have argued ill, are ca- 
pable to ſee their Error ; 'tis but obſerving by re- 
Hecting upon their own thoughts, what method 
they follow*d when they argued well, and what was 
the cauſe of their miſtake, when they happen'd to 
be deceived ; and, by vertue of thoſe refletions, to 
frame Rules to themſelves, whereby to avoid being 
lurprized for the future. - ED 

* This is properly that which the Philoſophers un- 
dertake, and which' they make ſuch magnificent 
promiſes to perform ; and therefore if we may be- 
lieve *em, they furniſh us in thas ſort of Learning 
which they deſign to this purpoſe, calling it by the 
name of Logic, with a Light ſufficient to diffipate 
all thoſe Clouds that darken our Underſtanding. 
[They corre& all the Errors of our Thoughts, and 
vive us ſuch infallible Rules that we cannot miſs the 
Truth, and ſo neceſſary withal, that without them 
It is impofſible to know any thing of certainty. 
Theſe are the Applauſes which they themſelves give 
their own Precepts. But if we confider what we 
find by Experience concerning the uſe which theſe 


| Philoſophers have made of thoſe Rules, as well in 


Logic as in other parts of Philoſophy, we may 
have ſufficient cauſe to miſtruſt the verity of their 
Promiſes. | 
But becauſe it is not juſt to reje& whatever is be- 
neficial in Logic, becauſe of the ill uſe that is FW 
-_ Q 
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of ir; and for that it is not probable that ſo many 


great Wits, who have fo ſedulouſly ſtudied the 
Rules of Reaſoning, could find out nothing that was : 
ſolid and material; and- laſtly for that Cuſtom has 
introduc'd a kind of neceſfity for us to have ar leaſt 
a rough knowledge of Logic, we thought it might 
in ſome meaſure contribute to the publick Advan- | 
tage, to draw from thence whatever it contain'd 
molt ſerviceable to reQ&ihe our Judgmens. And this 
is chiefly the deſign of this Treatiſe, together with 
ſome new RefleCtions that came into our Thoughts 
while the Pen was in our hands, and which indeed 
make up the greateſt and moſt conſiderable part of 
the whole. STS : 
For we find that the ordinary Philoſophers had 
no other intention than to ſet down the Rules of 
good and bad Arguments. - Now though it cannot 
be ſaid that theſe Rules are altogether uſeleſs, ſince 
many times they ſerve'to diſtover the Fraud of in- 
tricare and puzling Arguments, and to diſpoſe our 
thoughts' to argue and refel in a more convincing 
'manner ; nevertheleſs we are not to believe that 
this benefit extends very far ; the greateſt part of 
the Errors of - Men not conſiſting in their ſuftering 
themſelves'ro be deluded by ill Conſequences, but 
in permitting themſelves. to'be (way*d by falſe judg- - 
ments,” from whence falſe Conſequences are drawn. 
And this' is that for which they who have hither- 
ro treated of Logic have found but little Remedy ; 
and whichis therefore the Subje&t of the new Re- 
fleQions fo frequent in this Treatiſe, 
2 Ce ” Never- 
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_ . Nexyertheleſs, we are obliged to acknowledge 
- that theſe RefleQtions. which we call, new, becauſe 
they are not to be found in Common Logics, are 
not. all the Author's own ; but that we have bor- 
rowed ſome from the Writings of a Famous Philo- 
fopher of this Age, wherein appears as much per- 
ſpicuity and curiofity of Wit, as there does confu- 
fion in others, Some few other RefleQtons we have 
alſo drawn, from a ſinall Manuſcripe of the deceas'd 
Monſieur Paſchal; entitled, The Soul of Geometry, and 
this is that which we have made uſe of in the Niath 
' Chapter of the firſt part of the Difference between 
the Definitions of Name, and the Definitions of 
Thing,and the five Rules which are explained tn the 
Fourth Part, more largely handled there than in 
this Treatiſe. 4 2 2, 
As to what we have taken out of the ordinary Lo- 
| gic Books, our following Obſervations declare. 
- In the firſt place we had a deſign te bring into 
| This Treatiſe all that was really beneficial in others, 
| asthe Rules of Figures, the Diviſions of Terms and 
- TJdeas, withſome RefleRions upon the Propoſitions: 
other things we thought of little uſe, as the. Carte- . 
yories or Predicaments and Places ; but becauſe they 
were ſhort, eafie and common, we did not think 
fitto omit 'em with a caution however, what judg- 
ment to make of 'em, to the end they might not be 
thought more uſeful rhan indeed they are. 
 Wewere more doubtful what to do with certain 
other Things, ſufficiently knotty, but of little pro- 
fit, as the Converſion of Propoſirions, the Demonſtra- = 
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tion of the Rules of Figures ; but at lengrh we re- 
ſolved not to leave 'em out, the difhiculty i it ſelf not. 
being altogether uſeleſs : For true ir is, that when 
it does not terminate in the knowledge of any 
Truth, we may have reaſon to ſay, Sttum eſt dif 
. ficiles hohers nugas, *Tis a fooliſh thing to labour.in 
difficult trifles. Yet are they not altogether to be . 
avoided, when they lead us to ſomething of Truth, _ 
lince it may prove to a Mans Advantage to Exery 
ciſe himſelt in the 1 underſtanding of Truths that are: 


There are ſome ſtomacks that only digeſt light 
and delicate Diet,. and. there are ſome Wits that 
cannot apply. themſelves to the. ſtudy of 'other than 
cafe Truthsarray'd in the Ornaments of Eloquence, 
Both the one and the other is a niceneſs not to. be © © 
commended, or rather a real Weakneſs. For-a - 
Man muſt endeavour to enable himlelf to diſcover 2 
Truth, when it is moſt concealed and envelopped, 
and to reſpect her in what ſhape ſoever ſhe appears 
For.if.a Man be not able to ſurmount that nicenely 
and Giſtaſte ; which is eaſily conceived of t oy 

.« that appear a little Subtle and Scholaſtic, he doey”. 
but thereby contra&t and ſhrivel up . his Unders. 
ſtanding, and render himſelf uncapable ' to; appres”* 
hend any more than what is to be known by a long” 
Series of ſeveral Propoſitions.. So that when ofiig- 
Truth depends upon three or four Principles whith 
he muſt neceflarily con{ider and ſtudy all at ong - 
time, he is amazed and foiled, and many times” 
deprived of the RnoWOgy of ſcyeral things highly -.. 
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The Capacity of Man's Underſtanding ſhrinks 
or dilares its ſelf according to uſe and cuſtom, and 
therefore for the. enlarging of the Intelle& the Ma- 
thematicks and all difficult Studies chiefly conduce ; 
for they cauſean Expanſion of Thoughts, and ex- 


erciſe *em in diligence, and enibolden them in. a - 


ſteddy confidence to ſtick to what they know. 
"Theſe are the Reaſons that induced us not to 
omit thoſe thorny Subjects, and to diſcourſe of them 
as nicely as any other Treatiſe of Logic: They 
who think them tedious, may forbear to read them, 
and indeed we have already given them that cau= 
tion at rhe beginning, that they may have no rea- 
fon'to complain, ſmce it is at their own choice to 
read or let them alone: | 
Nor 'did we think it neceflary to mind the diſguſt 
of ſome Perſons that abhor certain terms of Art, 
fram'd only to retain more eafily the ſeveral Fi- 
gures of Argumentation, as if they were ſome 
Charms jn Magic, and frequently ſpend their 'in- 
ſipid Jeſts upon Baroco and Baralipron, as being too 
Pedantical ; for we looked upon their P:ms to' be 
more Pedantical than the words ; for there is no- 
thing Ridiculous in the 'Terms, provided they be 
not adored for too great Myſteries ; for it would 
be'very abſurd indeed for a Man that was going to 
diſpute, ' to admoniſh his Opponent before-hand that 
he intended to diſpute in Baroco or Felapton. 
Men ſometimes make an ill uſe of that reproach 
6 of 
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of Pedantry, and ſometimes fall into it themſelves, 
while they lay it upon others. Pedanzry is a Viceof 
the Mind not of the Profeffion ; for there are Pe- 
dants in all Habits, of all Conditions and all Quali= 
ties. To utter Law and mean things in bombaft 
Expreſſions, to bring in Greek and Latin by Head 
and Shoulders, to be in a pelting chafe about the 
Order of the Attick Months, the Habits of the Mas 
cedonians or ſuch like Frivolous Diſputes; outragt- 
. ouſly to abuſe another, that is not of his Opinion 
about a paſſage in Setonins z or about the Etimo- 
logy of a Word, as if his Religion and his Country 
lay at Stake ;. to endeavour to raiſe all the World 
againſt a Man, as a Diſturber of the Peace of 
Chriſtendom, that has not a venerable Opinion of 
Cicero, as Fulius Scaliger has endeavour'd to do a- 
gainſt Eraſmus ; to intereſt himſelf for the Reputa- 
tion of an antient Philoſopher, as if he were one of 
his neareſt Relations ; thisis properly that which en- 
titles a Man to Pedantry, But to make uſe of a' 
term of Art ingeniouſly found out, for the eaſe of 
the Memory, may be cafily allow'd without any 
ſuch Reproach. 

It remains that we ſhould give a Reaſon for 0+ | 
mitting ſo many Queſtions as are found in the com- 
mon Logic-Books, as thoſe which are handled mn 
the Prolezomenas, univerſal 4 parte rei, Relations, and 
ſuch like. 'To which it may ſuthice to anſwer, that 
they belong rather to Mezaphificks than to Logic, 
though that was not the principal Reaſon that in- 
duced us fo to do; for when we believe that ſuch 
or - 
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or ſuch a thing may conduce to rectifie the Judg- 
ment, tis not material to what Science it belongs... 


'Fhe ordering of various forts of Knowledge is as- 


free as the ranging and methodizing Letters in a -' 
Printing-houſe, provided the Method- be: natural. . 
"Tis ſufficient that the thing inſerted: be ſerviceable 
to our uſe, and not to conſider whether it be fo- 
reign, but whether ir be proper, and therefore it is 
that you ſhall meet in this Treatiſe with ſeveral 
things appertaining to Phyſick, and Ethicks, and as 
much Meraphyſicks as are neceſſary to be known ;. 
though as for thoſe things we do not pretend to 
have borrow'd from any other Perſon. Whatever 


may be ſerviceable to Logic appertains to it : And- 


indeed it is a ridiculous thing to ſee how ſeveral 
Authors torment themſzlves, eſpecially Ramus and 
the Ramiſts, though orherwiſe Men of Sence, to - 
bound the JuriſdiQtion of every Science, and to keep 
them from entrenching one upon another, . as if they 
were marking out thelimits of Kingdoms, or bound- 


Ing the Prerogarives of Parliaments. 


\ But that which induc'd us wholly to lay aſide 
theſe School-queſtions was not barely. their difficul- 
ty, and their being out of uſe, for we have handled 
ſerena) of the ſame Nature ; but becauſe that ha- 
ving ſo many bad qualities, we thought they might 
be diſpens'd with, without offending any perſon, 
as being {o little regarded or eſteemed. 

. For it behoves us to make a great difference. be- 
tween unproficable queſtions, with which the Wrt 
tings of Philoſophers are inlignificantly wes 

ome 
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| Some there arelufficiently contemn'd by the Authors 
themſelves ; and: ethers there are which are cele- 


brated and authentick, and which are notoriouſly 
handled in the Writings of 'Perſons otherwiſe of 
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And therefore it ſeems to be a kind-of Obligati- 
oN upon us, in reference tothoſe celebrated and com- 
mon Opinions, how falſe ſoever they may be 
thought to be, not to be ignorant of what has been 
ſaid concerning them. We owe that Civility, or 
rather that Juſtice, nor to their falſhood, which 
deſervesit not, but to Men prejudiced againſt them, 
to prevent their rejeCting what others value with- 
out Examination. It being but reaſonable to pur- 
chaſe at the trouble of underſtanding thoſe Queſtt- 
ons, the priviledge to ſcorn *em. 

But there is a greater liberty allow'd in reference 
to the former, and thoſe Logical ones which we 
have thought fit to omit are = that nature : They 
have this convenience, that they are of little Credit, 
not only in that part of the World where they are 
unknown, but even among thole that profeſs to 
teach *em, 
part of Univerſal 2 parte rei, the Unities of Reaſon, nor 
| Second Intentions, and {o we have no reaſon to fear 


Teaft any one ſhould be offended, for paſſing cm 


over in Silence. 


Nor will it be amiſs to advertize the Reader, 


that we have allow'd our ſelves a diſpenſation, not 


.always:to follow the Rules of a Method altogether 


exact, as having (et downmany things in the Fourth 
Part, 


No Man, God bethanked, takes the - 
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Part, which relate to the Second. and Third, But 


we did it of- ſet purpoſe, becauſe-we thought it 
more proper to {ee in one and the fame place, all 
that was neceſſary to render a Science altogether 
perfe&t, which is the main deſign of the method 
handled in the Foureh Part, and for that reaſon it 
was that we reſerved the Diſcourſe of Axioms and 
Demonſtrations for that place. 

Andthus we have well nigh given ye a proſpect 


of our deſign in this Logic. Peradventure for all _ 
this there will be very few that will reap any 'Ad- 


vantage by it, becauſe it is not their Cuſtom uſuall 

to practice Precepts by expreſs RefleCtions. . Never= 
theleſs, we hope that they who will carefully. per- 
uſe theſe Sheets, will recive {uch a TinEure frona 
thence, as will render them more exact and ſolid 
in their Judgment before they perceive jt ; as there 
are certain Remedies that cure the Diſeaſes of the 
Body, by augmenting and fortifying the vigour of 
the Partss However it be, the Treatiſe will beno 
longrouble to any one ; for they who are but @ 
little before-hand in the World of Learning may 


read and con it in ſeven or eight days, and it is a 


hard caſe, if in a Treatiſe that contains ſo much 


Variety, they do not find ſomething ſufficient ta 
repay their. trouble, 
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DISCOURSE 


Containing an Anſwer to the Principal Ob= 
jettions made againſt this Logic, 


HEY who adventure to impart theirWorks 
to publick view muſt- reſolve at the ſame 
time to have as many Cenſurers as Rea- 

ders, Nor ought this Condition to appear either 

unjuſt or burthenſom. For if they are really uninte- 
reſted, they ought to have abandon'd their Proprie- 
ty in making the thing publick, and from that time 
look upon it wich the ſame indifterence,as upon the 

Works of a Stranger. 

The only right that they can reſerve to them- 
ſelves is that of correcting what ſhall be found de- 
feive,to which end thoſe various Cenſures that are 
made of Books, are very advantageous. For they 
are always profitable when they are juſt; and when 
unjuſt, they. do no harm. | 

Nevertheleſs Prudence ſometimes requires that 
upon ſeveral Occaſions. we ſhould ſubmit to Cen- 
ſures not always altogether fo juſt ; for though they 


do not make appear the thing reprow'd to be bad, 
| they ſbew us atleaſt that it is not-praportionable to 


1 the Underſtanding of thoſe that find fault. Now R 


5 
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is better without doubt, if it may be done without | 
falling into any greater Inconvenience to:chuſe a 
Temperature ſo juſt, as in ſatisfying the judicious, 
not ro-diſpleaſe thoſe whoſeJudgments are not ſo ex- 
a&t; fince,*risnot to_be ſuppoſed, that all our Rea- 
ders will be Men of Wit and Intelligence. | 
- Thus,it were to be wiſh'd, that Men would not 

took upon the firſt Editions of Books, but as rude - 
Eflays which the Authors propoſe to the Learned to 
underſtand their Sentiments of the Compolition;to: 
the end that bya Colledion of various Fhoughts 
and Cenfures, they may endeavour upon! a fecond 
review to bring their Work to Perfection to the ut- 
moſt of their Capacities. | 

And thisis the Courſe we would willingly have 
taken in the Second Edition of this Logic ; had we 
heard more than what the World had already ſaid 
of the former.Nevertheleſs we have done what we- 
could ; as having added,ſtruck out,and correQcd ſe- 
veral things according to the thoughts of thoſe who 
were fo kind as to let us know their OhjeQions. 
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And firſt of all for the Language,we havealmoſt | 


in every thing .follow'd the advice of two Perſons, 
who gave themſelves the. trouble ro obſerve ſome- 
faults that were crept in through Inadvertency, and | 
certain Expreſſions which they thought were not 
properly choſen. Nor did we adhere to their Opi- 
nions till by Conſultation with others,we found that 
all their Opinions agreed. In which caſe we thought 
we might be allow'd our Liberty. 
The. Reader will 6nd more Additions then Al- 
terations- 
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terations or Retrenchments;not being duly inform'd 


general ObjeRions that were made againſt theBook, 


_ thoughts, True it is, a man might have faid the Art 


| {ignifies of it felt a method of doing any thing 


of the faults that were found in what was already 
done. Howevyer 'tis true what we underſtood of fome .. © ! 


which we thought no Let. to our further Progreſs; 
believing that they themſelves whe made *em,would 
eafily be ſatisfyed,when weſhould give our Reaſons 
for what we'did. For which Cauſe, it will not be.a- 
miſs to return an Anſwer to the chiefelt of thoſe 
ObjeCtions. 

Some there were offended at the Title,Of the Are 
of Thinking, inftead of which they would have had, 
The Art of well Reaſoning. But we deſire 'em to conf1- 
der,that in regard the Aim and Deſign of Logic is 
to give Rules for all the Actions of the Underttane 
ding and as well for ſimple Ideas, as for Judgment 
and Arguments, there was no other word that com- 
prehended all thoſe different AQions; - whereas the 
word Thought comprehends'em alk Simple 1dearare - 
thoughts ; Fudgments are thoughts, and Arguments are 


of well thinking; but that Addition was not neceſ{a- 
ry,being ſufficiently imply *d by the word 4rz,which 


weil. And therefore ir is enough to lay the Art of 
Painting, the Art of Numbring ; {1iice no Man ſauppo- 
ſes 1t to be an Art to Paint ill, or miſtake incaſting | 
Accompts. "Y 
There is another Objetion againſt that multi- 
tude of things drawn from other Sciences dilcours'd 
of in this Logic, Which. becauſe ir afſaulcs the 
whole 
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whole Defign, and gives us an occafion to explain 
our ſelves, it is neceſſary to examine with ſo much _ 
the more care. To what purpoſe, fay they, all 
this motley, variety of Rhetoric, Erhics, Phyfic, Me- 
taphyfics and Geometry ? When wethought ro meet 
.only with Logical Precepts, we are tranſported of 
a ſuddain into the Upper Region of the moſt lofty 
and notional Sciences, before the Author know 
whether we underſtand them or not. Rather ought - 
he not to have conſider'd, that if we had all thoſe 
Sciences already perfe&, we ſhould have no need 
of his Logic ? And had it not been better for him 
to have given us a plain and down-right Logic, 
with Rules explain'd by Examples drawn_from 
common Things, than to encomber them with 
perplext and intricate Notions. | 

But they who argue thus, have not ſufficiently 
conſider'd, that the greateſt diſadvantage to a Book 
is, not to be read ; {ince itcan only be ſerviceable 
to thoſe that read-it: And fo whatever contributes 
to cauſe a Book to be read, contributes to render it 
wſeful. Now it is certain, that had gratified their 
Fancies, and made a dry barren Logic with the | 
uſual Example of Animal and Horfe, how exact fo- 
ever and methodical it might have been, ir would 
haveonly augmented the number of ſo many other 
Books, of which the World is full, and which are 
therefore never read, Whereas 1t is this Collecti- 
on of different Things that has procur'd the Sale of 
this, and causd it to be with leſs annoyance and 
diltaſt than others, ; | 
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| it the beſt way not to ſeperate Logic, according-to 
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| Nevertheleſs this was not the principal Aim we 
had in this mixture ; for we are apt to'believe we 
have follow'd the moſt natural and moſt ufeful way 
of handling this Art, by applying a Remedy, as 
much as in us lay,\t0 an inconvenience, that ren» 
der'd the Study of it almoſt Fruitleſs. EOgs. 
The Experience ſhews: us, that"of a "Thouſand 
yonng Men that learn Logic, thereare hardly Ten 
that know any thing of it, ſix Months after they 
have performed their Exerciſes. Now the teal cauſe 
of this ſo frequent either forgetfulnefs or negligence 


ny CTY 


| feemsto be this, for that all the Subjects treated of 


in Logic, 'being-of themſelves abſtracted and remote 
from uſe, the Examples alſo by which they are ex- 
plain'd are' no way taking, and feldom diſcours'd 
of otherwhere ; fo that making nu impreſſion upon 
the Fancy, - they are with the greater difficulty re- 
tain'd in memory, which ſuddainly loſes all the Ideas 


- K had a while ago-conceiv'd. 


- Moreover finding theſe common Examples not 


 fafficient to prove that the Art it ſelf may be ap- 
 ply'd to any thing uſeful, they accuſtom themſelves 


to immure Logic within it ſelf, not ſuffering it to 
extend any farther ; whereas Logic was invented 
to be ſerviceable, as an Inſtrument to the reſt of 
the Sciences ; fo that having never ſeen its true uſe, 
they never make any uſe of 4r, but are glad to be 
rid of it, as of a mean and unprofitable Knows 


ledge. 
For remedy of which Inconveniency, we thought 


the 
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the uſual Cuſtom, ſo far from the reſt of the Sci. 
ences, for the Service of which it was deſipn'd, 
but to join them together both the one and the other: 
by the means of Examples drawn from ſolid Rea- 
ding, ſhewing at the fame time both the Rules and, 
the PraCtice, to the end that fo the Scholar may. 
learn to Judge of thoſe Sciences by Logic, and re- 
tain Logic in his Memory, by the help of the 
OC1Enccs.. | 
So that this Variety is ſo far from being a means 
to darken theſe Precepts,that nothing can contribute 
more to brighten and explain them; for of them- 
ſelves they are too ſubtil ro make any Impreſſion 
upon the Mind, if there be not ſomerhing to make | 
them pleaſing and acceptable to the Fancy. 
'Therefore to render this mixcure the more aces 
ceptable, we have not borrow'd Examples at a ven- 
ture from thoſe Sciences, but have made choice of 
the moſt important Pcints of /T'ruth,; and. which 
might be rofl ſerviceable to the Rules and Princi- 
ples to find out the Truth in other Matters, which 
could not be handled at the ſame time. | 
For Example, as to what concerns Rhetoric, | 
we conlider'd that there is little advantage to” be 
drawn from thatArt,for the fmding out of Thoughts, 
Expreſſions and Embellſhments, Our wit turniſhes 
us with Thoughts ; Uſe affords us Expreſſion, and 
for Figures and Ornaments they are many times 
ſuperfluous , fo that all rhe Benefit from thence 
conſiſts in avoiding certain _evil Habirs of Writing 


and Speaking, eſpecially an Artificial and Rhero- 
rical 
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rical Suile compos 4 of falſe Loklginarinns, Hyper= | 
boles, and fore'd Figures, the meſt unpardonable of: «4 
all Vices 1 in an Orator. | 


Now perhaps you will 
figd in this Logic, as much Information for -the 
knowing and avoiding thoſe © Defedts, As in thoſe 
Books that exprefly handle Fen. Thehft 
Chapter: of the Fixft. Pare,  ſhewing the Nature of 
Fra Stile, - at the ſame time, Non the uſe of it, 
and diſcoyers the true, Rule by - which you ot 
know Legitimates from. Spurioue Figures; The Ch 
ter where we treat of Places in general, may w. A 
much avail to prune off the ſuperfluoys. abundance 
of vulgar Arguments, That Article wherein are 
mark'd out. falſe; and/ill-cohering. Ratiocinations, 
into. which the Vain-glory of long and ornamental 
Haranguing- frequently, .engages- many, while it 
throws T_—_ upen all-manner of Falſhood, pro- 
poſes by the by, a-moſt important Rule of Rhe- 
torick, thattwhicti>there is nothing more preva- 
lenty. to fr and adapt the Mind- to a {imple, 
natural and judicious Stile. Laſtly, where we are 
in the ſanie-Chapter caution'd to beware of pro- 
voking thoſe tro whom we dire our Speech by 
ſharp and biting Language, we are alſo taught to | 
avoid ſeveral Errors, whichare therefore fo much.” 
the. more dangerous, by how much rhey are DaGle 
difficult to be obſery'd. 
| As for Ethics, the principal Subject of this Þ rea» 
tifſe would not permit .us tg infert, more than we 
have done ; nevertheleis, I am apt to believe by 


what is kt down in the Chapter of falſe 1deas, of 
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Good ind Evil, in the Firſt Part, as alſo in that o-. 


-. ther Chapter of fallacious arguing thar happens in . 


ciyil Converſe, that Men may ſee the large'extent 
of it, and how it conducesto diſplay a great part 
of. human-rregularities. 

There 1s-nothing in Metaphyſics more-conſide- 
rable than the Original of. our-Idens, and the ſe- 
peration of Spiritual Ideas, - from Forms Corporeal. 
The Aiſtin&ion of the Soul from the Body, and the 


' Proofs of its Immortality founded upon that diftin= | 
tion, ' *All-which things are wary handled i in the 


Firſt and Fourth Part. 

In, ſeveral Places alſo occur the ejatteſt part of 
the: general Principles of Phyſic, which it-will-be no 
difficult thing to Colle& together. From whence: 
the Reader may be ſufficiently enlightned 'in what 
is moſt proper -to be known concerning Pondero- 
fy, the ſenſible Qualities, the AQtions, the Sences, 
the attractive Faculties, the'-occult Vertues, ſub- 
ſtantial Forms, ſufficient to undeceive us of an-in- 
numerable Company of- falſe - Ideas, which 'we 
ſuck'd in' from our Infancy to the prejudice of 
Truth. - 

Not chat 1, however, becauſe here are many 
things to be Jearn 'd, would have the Reader neg- 


left ſuch Books as exprelly treat upon thoſe Sub- 


jets, which .arc therefore carefully to be ſtudy'd. 
Bur we have conſidered that. there are_ certain Per- 
ſons, who may think 'this general and curſory 
Knowledge of the Sciences ſufficient ; and ſo it may 


be pcrhaps to thoſe that never intend to devote them- 
leives 
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ſelves to-the ſtudy of Divinity. For. Theology re- 
quires an accurate Knowledge of Scholaſtic Philo- 
ſophy, "which 'is as it were'1ts Mother Language. 
Now though it 'is "impoſſible they ſhould find all 
_ that they have to learn in this Book z nevertheleſs, 
I dare affirm, they may knd whatever is convenient 
to be laid up in the memory for Uſe, 
_ - As to what: they objeCt, thar there are ſome of 
the Examples that are not proportionate'to the Ca- 
pacities «of | young Beginners'; they err” in their 
affirmation, unleſs it be in reference to Geometry. 
For as for any of the reſt, they may be eaſily un- 
. derſtood by all that are not altogether void_of Un- 
derſtanding; though they never learnt any thing of 
Philoſophy. -- Nay, perhaps, they may be more ea- 
fily-underſtood by.:thoſe who are as yet free from 
all manner of-prejudiceg'than by ſuch as are amply 
furniſh'd with the-Maxims of common Philoſophy. 
As for the Examples of Geometry, *tis very true 
they will not be underſtood by all the World ; bur 
where lies the Inconvenience ? For they are only 
brought -where Geometry is _exprefly, and by-it 
ſelf, diſcoursd of, and fo may be paſs'd over wit® 
out 'any-harin ; or at leaſt where the things are ſo 
clear. of themſelves, that they need no illuſtration, 
or elle are {o exolain'd by other Examples, that the 
help ofa Geometrician is no way requiſite. 
Belides, it they examine the places where theſe 
Examples are made of, : they /will tee that it was a 
hard matter to find others +that were: ſo proper; 
there being only this Science which is abl? to aftord 
| C2 us 
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| —__ Ideas and Propoſitions not to be contraver- 
Ef 
| | For Exam ple, fpeaking of reciprocal Droprlge 
ties, we have ws 'd, that there is ſich/a;Proprie- 
TH ty.in Rectangle Triangles, where the Square of the 
FI ZHyporenuſe is equal to the Squares of the; reſt of the 
ll  fides. Which is clear and-certain'to all that under- 
ſand-it: They that do not apprehendir, may ſup- 
poſe it to be ſo; nor will they for. that the lefs'ap- | 
prehend the thing ' it ſell, which the E a6") 4s; | 
drought to,proves /-- + | 
| Again, if we had been to produce he's common 
Example of Riſbility, which is the. reciprocal: Pros. 
Ppriety of Man, certainly we .had propos d:n-thing' | 
not enly very obſcure but: very much controverted. | 
For if weunderſtand by R:ſibility,; a power-obicon-: | 
. racking and-dilating the Lips, I-know'not why:we 
may notteach Beaſts to imitate thoſe Motions of the 
Lips ; and ſome we know there are:thatdofo. - But 
if we include within the -ſagnification of this word, 
aot only.the change of the Countenance,- bur alſo 
the Thoughts thar-accompany. and produce it ; and 
{by Rifebvlity mean. a Power to Laugh; by thinking: : 
in that manner all human Actions may 'be-called re- 
—Hpfornl Qualities; there being none but. what are 
roper to men, if we'-join them with Thoughts : 
/ And thus Walking, Eating, Drinking ſhallbe cal- 
| led reciprocal Qualities:of Men: ſince one 'Man 
Walks, Eats. and Drinks chimkings Which if it be 
granted, we ſhall never want Examples of © recipro- 
cal Tooprines.1 : Which-however will never- fatishe 


thoſe, 
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thoſe, minancibus Thinking to Beaſts, and who . 
may #s-well--allow them ite with Thoughr.. 
'  Whereasthe Example before alledged will not ad-- 
- || mit theleCavilyas being certain and uncontroverted 
* & -amongall Men. 
* 


In another place, we hinted that there are fome: 
Corporeal. things which we apprehended- after a- 
Spiritual manner, without the 'help of Imagination. 
* || cAndtoconfirm this, we brought the -Example of 
| + rhe Chiliopon,' or Thouſand Angled Figure. Which: 
" | Figure we conceive clearly and diſtintly in our 
= Minds, though the Imagination cannot from any- 
” = —delineationof it, beſo diſtin& as to-diſplay- its Pro-- 
' | prieties. .Curſorily alſo we afferted that one of the 
Proprietiesof this Figure was, that all theſe Angles: | 
were equal to 1996 Right Angles. And it is ap- _ 
parent that this Example proves. what we intended - 
'ro:make out in that'place. " 
Ir remains that we cleer our ſelves from'an en-- 
vious” Complaint that ſorie Perſons-have made a- 
gainſt Us, thar we. havetaken our of Ariſtorle's Ex- 
 umples of: vitious Definitions, and ill cohering. Ar-- 
gumentations ; which ſeems to be done out of a- 
ſecret defigh'to deſtroy the Peripatetic Philoſophy. 
\But they had never pronounced fo fevere a Sen-- 
q tence againſt us, had thegz,con{idered the Rules to 
| be obſerved-4n «citing Exar ples 'of Errors, which 
W however we havea ard 405 in quoting 4riftotle: = 
By, Expericnce ſhevs-us; that thoſe which 
© are vulgirly propodd, are of little or. no uſe, -and 
| ; diffical to- be. remembred, as being fram'd ar plea- 
| GC. 2: | lure ; 
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ſure ; befides that the Errors are fo palpable. and fo 
 Yilible, that a_ Man would: think it' impoſſible ro 
{tumble upon them. Therefore it is much more 
to the purpoſe, to the end that "what is' aid con- 
_ Cerning thoſe Errors, may be the more deeply re- 
tain'd in Memory, - and the more eaſily avoided, 
to {elect ſome notable Example of the: Errors, into 
which ſome celebrated Author has already fallen. 

For, finding the Reputation'of great-:Men not 
free from noted flips, we-are ifjcited by Care and 
Induſtry' to preſerve our ſelves from the like- Sur- 
Prizes. | 
Moreover ſeeing cyery Man is bound to make 
. what he writes as profitable, as may. be, therefore 
. of. ſet-purpoſe thoſe, Examples of Errors' are-to: be 
. produced, of which it moſt -imports us not tobe 
Ignorant. For it would. be-an endleſs Toil to:re- 
member all the dreams and trifles of Flud, Vanbe!- 
mon? and Paraceiſus. And therefore it-1s'better to 
ſearch Examples in Famous Authors, whoſe Errors 
ic may be worth while to underſtand, -- 1 

| Now all this is to be found-in Ar;ſtorleto a Hairs 
'Breadth., For nothing can fo eftectually perſwade 
a Man to avoid a fault, as: to ſhew-that ſuch a 
2 Man as he, ſtumbled at the ſame Block. And 
kis Philoſophy is become fo famous through the 
vaſt number of deſerving [Perſons that have. emm- 
braced it, that there isallthe Realon-in the, World, 
his DefeAts ſhould. be expos'd. .. Which being fo, 
we thought ic would be worth while for the. Rea- 
der to take a review of the Maxims of the Perips- 
| | tEric 
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teria Philoſophy, yet becaule it is never good! to be 


deluded,.. thoſe Maxims are-fo propos 'd,- that what 
they" are may be eafily known, as having curſo- 


rily marked out the DefeCts,. for farther detoction 


of their Fallacies. 
Which, we have not done to leſſen the Repurd- 
tion of Ariſtetle;, but rather to-do him honour as 


muchas. may be done by thoſe that differ in Opi- 


nion trom him. And *tis viſible in other-places, 


that the points which are.tax'd of Errors,- are of 
no..great Importance, nor ſhake the Foundations 
of his Philoſophy, which- we had no-Intention to 


aflail. 


But if we make no mention of thoſe things 
wherein Ariſtotle has excelled in ſeveral of his Books,. 
the Reaſon was. this, becauſe the Series of the Diſ- 
courſe did not afford. an Opportunity ſo to do ; 
which however we would. willingly and gladly 
have done, if +Occaſion - had offered ; nor had 4- 
»1/totle: wanted his. due Applaulc, who, beyond all 
Cantfoyerſie,was a Perſon of. a capacious and ſearch- 
ing Genius, upon which he relying, has linked 
together long Chains of Conſequences in ſuch Mart- 
ters upon which he diſcourſed : And therefore he has 
been very Proſperous in what he has written in the 
Second Book of his Rhetoric concerning the Pal: 
fions. Egregious alſo ate his Notions and: Ob- 
ſervations. which he. has delivered: in- his Politics, 
his Ethics, his Problems,. and his Hiſtory of Ani- 
mals: And as confuſed as his 4naltics are, yet we 
muſt confeſs that almoſt all we know concerning 
C 4 | the 
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the 'Rules of Logic, is taken from thence; fo 
hat "there is not any Author from whom we 
have” borrowed more than from- Ariſtotle in this 
Logic, as one to whom the Body of the Precepts ix 
belong. PL, a6 whe Fog IN 
True it is, that the -moſt imperfe& of his Work | 
feems to be his Phyſicks, as being alfo that which | 
for a long time as been condemn'd and forbidden I 
dy the Church, as 'a Learned Perfon has made | 
appear m a Treatifſe-:written to that purpoſe ; 
though the principal 'Pault of: it was not that it 
was Falfe, but that it was too 'T'rue, and taught 
nothing but ſuch Things as could not be con- 
cealed fromour Knowledge. For whoever doubt- 
ed but that all Things were compoſed of Matter, 
and a certain Form of Matter? Whether Matter 
being to-put on Form did:not want it before, that 
%.to fay, whether it did not ſuffer Privation'? Or 
whoever queſtion'd thoſe other Principles of his 
Metaphylicks, wherein we are taught that all 
Things depend upon Form ; that bare Mater is 
void of Action; - that there are«Place, Motion, 
Faculties and - Qualities ; But after all this, we do 
not feem to have learn'd any thing new, or are | 
We more able to give a Reaſon of any of Nature's 
Effects. . | 

But if there be any Perſons, as many there are, 
who believe it a Crime to diflent from Ariftotle, it 
- will be no Gfficult thing to. make it appear how 
far remote from Reaſon-fuch a. vain Aſertion is. 


. Fo r 
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For if we are oblig'd to' "Rs viretiecithe My 
of ſome Philoſophers, that is otityfor two Reaſons, 
either out of a 'Profpect « of the 'Truth-to whichthey 
have adhered, or for the Reputation which they 
have ul" amongthe Learned; 
- <- Fortheſake of Truth we Revetence them, when 
they keep2lofe t0-it;; bur" Tritth does "not require 
tate ſhay{d- honour Ealſhded; inf hortiſbever 1 it: 
T— As forte Conſbir of Mon," the yprobation 
of a Philsſophery.certdin-i'Þs, that is a good” 
Reaſor for-yiviit Reſpedrs 5 can It be''denied, 
_-burovery mf udenitly, * Wikhtte | © warineh. 
And. ths:Reagn2Þ, Veeaide\ in" e6ntradh 
Getierallty j0eimiy: be 5aſtly faſgetten of | 
ption, #s-belisviag ;our. ſaves more" clearsſ highted: : 
than ſo weny orthet s.. © 4 
* But when the Learned World is divided in'thetc 
Opinions, Wd thoworth: of an Aubh6k, ahd that” 


Perſons of TRY > 1 $ppear*-on? Wet (ides;” We - | 


are! or thewbiiged16 uit Reſervediieh, 46d we © | 
"9ap! FreelypTHbelare' 'what we approve, AG what 
we difhke irrthoſe Writings about whichthe Learn-- 
ed-are divided. For- then-we.-do-not oppoſe our - 
Semtidnents ; pot the{S#je af ithe Author and his- 
Adetters,g but fide with thoſe that vaincali the con- 
CeYTEND.2 Ni qt; 
And now behold Pg true Condit of Ariſto:le-- 
at this'Day. His Philoſophy has experienced both 
Fortunes, - ſometimes*exploded and condemned by 
all;  otherwhule received and applauded by all: 
"WG 3 At 
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Ar this Day. it;is-reduced into. a.middle - Gandi- 
tion between . the two  Extreams.:- In France, Flan- 
ders, England, Germany and Holland they Write fre- 
quently ;for, and againſt,  4riftozle*s Philoſophy. 


"The Pariſian Conferences as well as their Writings 


are.,divided into. Two. Parts 3, nor does any [one 
complain, of this Pp Wir, declared againſt :hitn. 
"The moſt famous . Profeſſors. no longer r condemn 
themfelves to that Slavery of blindly receiving and 
maintaining whatever they find in his Books, and 
fome of his . Opinions are utterly. exterminated ; 


for what Phyſician will now - maintain; that. mY 
Nerves proceed from the Heart, ; as, 4riteile-belic- 


ved, . fince Anatomy, clearly demonſtrates; now, 


hat they dexive' their Original from -the-Brain. 
Whence proceeded that ſaying of. St, Auſtin. . 


Lui ex punfto cerebri © quaſi Cetro 08s Sens 


&:fudit.. 


: Fikho,diffus'd all the, Senſas fromthe Prin, nds «0 | 


"mere, the Center of the-Brain. mole. Join; 


And what Philoſopher dares be. ſo. obſligate « ” 


to affirm, that the {wiftneſs of ponderous../T hings 
deſcending, encreaſes proportionably tathe, propor- 


.. "tion of their Weight 2 When any Man NN PIgs end 
this diſpute, by letting two. <p. tr IRE | 


h.place 3: 
renee: in 


£ unequal in proportion, fall fron a] 
at what time he ſhall find very little ph 
the {witneſs of their Motion. 


All things - violent 'are of ſhort Cnthmann, 


and. all Extreams are violent. *Tis very. hard 
a&aſure to proſcribe. all 4riſcozle's Ovinions,, astor- 


merly. _ 
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- -merly has been done.” On: 


'% ons thn WE 6 ns A. qr, Arr ary he Ar - SY rg ty eager rg ag bi 4 


eCother ſide, it'is an 


unreaſonable 'Servitude, for-a Man to-pledge his 
Afſent to all he has written, and to allow only 


him forthe ſtandard. of Philoſophy, as afterwards 
they went about to do. | Men cannot long endure 
ſuch a Tyranny, but by degrees they will recover 
the Poſſeſfion of their rational + Liberty, which 


conliſts in approving what they- judge to be true, 


_ and rejeQing that which they judge to be falſe. 


| For it does not feemi contrary to Reaſon, that 
Reaſon ſhonld ſubmit to Authority in Sciences, 
which treating of Things above-Reaſon, are bound 
to follow another Light, which is that of Divine 
Authority. But in Sciences that - depend upon the 


fopport of Reaſon : Reaſon adts well and by her 


_. own Precepts, when ſhe Decrees that there is no - 
Obedience to-be given to the Authority of Philoſo- | 


phers againſt Reaſon. - | 

This is the Rule, which we have follow'd in dif 
courſing the Opinions: of the Philoſophers, as well 
Antient as Modern, we have fought for 'Truth in. .. 
both, neither eſpouling the quarrel of any Set, 
nor bidding battle to any. 4 

So that all that is to be concluded, when were- 
jet the Opinion of Ariſtotle, or any other is on- 
ly this, that in ſuch a point we diflent from 
not, that we do. not conſent in others ; much- 
leſs that we have any Averfion againſt them ;' or | 
ſeek to Degrade or Lefleg their worth. And. this 
modeſt procedure of ours, we hops, will be ap- 
proved by all juſt Judges, and that they will ac- 


Knows- 
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| denoinlede; thitgute. i rocking. is the whole. 
;World;'but a ſincere: defire-to - contribute 'to the = 
publick Good, as faras lies in thePower of a Trek- 


-Uſe of this Natre: without Paſſion. or Hatred a- 
| gainſt ay Perſon __ | 


= 0610 is ; the Art of well ofing Reaſon! in 
the Knowledge of Things, for:the Inſtru- 

i Ction as well of a Man's ſelf, as of others. 
This Art is derived from the” Refletions which 
Men have made upon the Four-Principal  Opera- 
tions of the -Mind, Apprehenſion, Fudement, Diſ> - 
courſe and Diſpoſition. 

We eall 4pprehen/ionthe {imple Contemplation of 

Things rhat preſent themſelves 19'the Mind, as 
' when we conſider the Sun, the Earth, &' Tree, -Ro- 
tundiry, 2 Square, Cogitation, Entity,” prohoun-- 
cing nothing expreſly concerning them; and the - 
Form under which we conſider them. is called an: 
6: - —- We 
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Wecall Ju ment, that Aftion of the Mind, by 
which aſſembling together” ſeveral” Tdeas, we elthe ; 
_ deny or affirm This to be That. Thus conſider- 
ing he Idea of. the Earth, and the Idea of Renee we 
affirm or deny the Earth to be round. 

Diſcourſe we call that 9") cnam-go of the Mind, by 
which out of ſeveral Judgments we frame another : | 
Thus whth we have Tolged that true Vertue ought | 
Fred to God, 'but that the Pagans did not 
refer it to God; from” thence we nfer, that the 
Vertuc of the Heathens was not true. * 

We call Diſpyſition that Action of the Mind, by 
ro we range various "Ideas, Fudgments and Ra- 

peed the ſame. Sued, in.that 
SY whith is moſt. {t - propex* for firs Explanation ; 
| of this b 5 sf av Namee call Method. 

Theſe Operations proceed meerly from Nature, 
and that ſometimes more perfetly» from thoſe , 
that are altogether ignorant of Logic, than from 
others that: have learr'd it. So thar-it is" not the 
buſineſs of this Artro find out the way to perform 
theſe | Operations,. for that we have fram Nature 
| alone, that has given us the Uſe of Reaſon, but ra- 
ther to. make \ certain Animadverſions upon thoſe 
Things which Nature her {elf operates in Mink which 
- May- be of a threefold Uſe to us. | 
* Firſt, we are thereby affured, that we oo ba 
. right uſe of our Reaſon. For the Conſideration of - 
Rules begets.i inusa-more fervent Application and. 
attentive Induſtry of the Mind, 


The 


| - 
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BY "Th he Art T7 Thinking, _ 2 
"The Sond is, That thereby: we moe moe ety Fa 


ph, and explain 'the Errors and- Dereas, which 


we meet within the Operations of the Mind. For 
oftentimes 'it falls out, that we diſcover by the - 
meer Light of Nature the Faults of Rariocination, 
yet are not able to give a Reaſon why it is falſe. 


| Thus they "whe" know not what belongs t to Paint- 


ing, thay fake Exceptions at the Defe&s of a Pi- 
Cture; though they are not able to tell the Reaſon 
why they find fault. © + | 

The Third'is, That we are brought to 2 more 
accurate Knowledge of the Natureof our Under- 
ſtanding by theſe RefleQions upon the Operations 
.oF:the Mind: 'Which, if we-look no further than 
meer. ion, is-to' be preferred! before the 
| Knowledge'of all Corporeal Things which are in- 
_ below-Spiricual Conſiderations. © , © 

; \Now ſuppoſing thoſe Things, which we revlys 
in-our Minds, in reference to our own Thoughts, 
.were only donewith reſpe& to our: ſelves,*ir would 
ſiffice ro confider!them in theraſelves, not cloathed 


with Werds or: any other Signs: but in-regard = | 


we. cannot+ manifeſt our Thoughts to others, but 
by the Benefits of exterior Marks : And for that 
this Cuſiom is fo..prevalent, that when' we miedi- | 
rate-alone3 the: Things themſelves do. not preſent 
themſelves to our Thoughts, but in the cloathing | 
of thoſe Words by which weexpreſs them to 0- 
chers, i,is.neceſlary for Logic to! conſider Ideas 
joind to Words, and Words join'd to Ideas, 


And 


8 <P TO 


"a thas = _ we' ' haveſaid i it" follows," That 


Logic may bedivided; into Four: Parts, -accordinig to- | 


the ſeveral- RefleQions. which -we. make no he 
Four Peeing, of the Ming: 1's 
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FIRST: PART, 


Fe Chains RB Aetbous a6 7, Jeas, or apes R 


the firſt. Operation of the Mind, which 1 is 
called, Ap bo 2:3 
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Ss NCE Wolcolanek; ef oy Kabny! 
What i without tis, but byoi thieaffiftance:of 
Ideas which are -within us, *what .wedhalb-diſcourle 


of Ideas may be thought perhaps toberlticmoſt; int- 


Portant -part;-of Logic, as bring the ny of 
allithe zeſt, Has": Tug it 
We, may uwabels Hflecionss fine hw, 

| pecordiog to the- fine: ways of conſidering ddeas.lti 

* 3+: Accortingto-thethN aurezand:riginal;iv: v 
| © -..{2, According to the principal difference of the 
; Obje&ts which- they preſent, = » 
- 3: According to their being f{ingle: oraoitgund:; 


where we-ſhall treat 'of art _ ors ou of 4 


the Intelic&h. - 


4+ Actording - to their Pandnalo of © Reſtriftion ; 
that is to ſay, their Hoey, Particuluriry or 
Singularity. 

5. According as they are e clear and obſcure, di- 
Rinct or confuſeds __ CHAP; 
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CHAP. I. 


of Ideas, acco rding to their Niture in 
Original. 


HE word Idea is of the-number of thoſe words 
which ar& ſo clear, that they need not-to be 
explained by any'other ; there being no other more 
' clear and fimple. 
So that all that can be done in this caſe, to -a- + 
void Errour and Miſtake, is'to obſerve' the falſe 
Notions and Interpretations that may be attributed 
'to this Word 3' while ſome- make-uſe of it only to 
fignifie that manner of conceiving, which is per= 
'form'd by 'the application of 'the Mind to thoſe 
Forms that are depainted in our Fancies, and is 
call'd Imagination. 
For-as St. Auſt obſerves, Man 'ever ſince his 
Fall has'been'{o aecuſtom'd to contemplate Corpo- 


real Things, the Forms of whichenter through our | 
Sences into 6ur Brains, that the moſt part believe © | 


they cannot apprehend a. thing, when they cannot 
_ 1rhagine'it, that is, contemplate it as*'a Thing Cor- 
porcal : As"if Mai had no other way to think or 
apprehend. 
Whereas no Mai can make'a Reflection upon 
what oceurs to his Thoughts, but:he muſt acknow- 
ledge, that he conceives many things altogether 
deſtirure of Corporeal Form; and finds a _—_ 


—i4 
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between Imagination and perfe&t Underſtanding, 


As.for Example, when I imagine a Triangle, 1 do. 


not contemplate it only as a Figure conſiſting of 
three Right Lines ; but alſo conſ{ider thoſe three 
Right Lines as preſent, by the force and'internal 
Application of the Mind ; and this is properly to 
' #magine. Or, if] would think of a Figure with 


2'T houſand Angles, I preſently. apprehend that it | 
is a\Figure conſiſting of a Thouſand ſides, .as calt- | 


ly as. 1 apprehend. a Triangle to confilt of three 
Sidesz but I cannot imagine the Thouſand Sides of 


that Figure, nor behold them as being preſent, with | 


the Eyes, as | may fo fay, of my Mind. : 
Nevertheleſs, 'ris very true, that the daily: pra- 

- Qtice of: Imagination, - in apprehending Corporeal 

Things is the- Reaſon, - that - oft-times, when we 


- Imagine a Figure of a [Thouſand Angles, we form | 


*1n our Thoughts ſome confuſed Figure-or other,. But 
it is evident, that the Figure thus formed. by the 
Aſſiſtance of Imagination, is not a Figure of a 'Ehou- 
ſand Angles; as nothing differing from.that Form, 
-which-any one would frame.in his Thoughtss were 
' he'to imagine @ Figure of. 'Ten'thouſand Angles ; 
' asalfo for that itis no ways ſerviceable to diſcover 
the Proprieties that made the difference between a 
Figure of a Thouſand Angles: from any other Po- 
lygon. | 


And therefore I cannot properly imagine/a Fi- | 


gure of a Thouſand Angles, for that the Figure 
which I would frame in my Inagination would re- 
preſent to me any other Figure with.a great Num- 

| _ ber 
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' ber of Angles; and yet I can very clearly and di” 
ftinaly -conceive it,.;as being: able to demonſtrate 
all irs Proprieties; as tharall the Anglesrogether are 
equal to 1996 Right Angles. And. thus by con- 
ſequence it is-one thing to- imagine, another thing to 
apprehend. ' Y ; 

\. This is yet more evident by the Conſideration of 
many Things which 'we clearly: apprehend, ' and 
yet canno way in the World attain: them by Ima- 
gination. - For what do we apprehend more clearly, 
than our thought when we think? Nevertheleſs, it 

- 1s impoſſble to- 3magine a Thought, nor to delienate 

| any Form of it- in the Brain. What Forms of the 
Particles'-of Affirmation, 22s, and the Negation, 
No, -ca} be deſerib'd 'in/ the Fancy. |. Yet, both he 
that denies, 'and be that affirms the. Earth to be 
round have the {ame expreſs Imaginations, Earth and 
Rotundity, To theſe the one: adds Affirmation, 
which is 'an Action of the Mind, which conceives 

7 without any corporeal Form ; the other adds a Ne- 

3 gative, .which is angther Action of the Mind, and -- 
much more incapable of a formal Deſcription. -. 

.. When we ſpeak then of Ideas; we do. not call 

7 by that Nametthoſe Images that preſent themſelves 

| to the F ancy, but whatever offers it ſelf to our 

# Thoughts ;, at what time we may truly affirm, that 

; .we apprehend a cectain Thing, after whatever man- 

} ner we apprehend its. -../ anon 

' , Whence it follows that we can expreſs nothing 

in words, ſo that we underſtand what we ſay, but 

| that it 1s evident from thence, that we have in our 
ſelves 
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"Telves the Idea of the ting Gignified by our words; 
; though that Idea may happen'to be Pore ore 
plain and diſtint'; ſomeritnes more obſcureand'con- 
tus'd, as'we ſhall declare hereafter. For-he would 
contradict himſelf that ſhould affirm, he knew what 
- he meant by the words which he pronourices ; and 
yet at the ſame time thathe pronounces them, ſhoulda 
underſtand nothing but the” ſound of thoſe words, | 
"And this is that 'which ſhews'vs the falfity of two | 
Opinions, broached: by the Philoſophers of theſe | 
Times. -- 
_ The farft is, tis haveno Idea of God, For 
it we had none, in pronouncing the 'word God, we 
ſhould apprehend no--more than the three Letters 
G, O, D, and he that ohly' iſpeaks Engl, would 
have no more in 'his-Thouzhts, when he hears rhac 
word pronounced, than if the ſhould come'into- a. 
Synagogue, not underſtanding a tittle of Hebrew, 
and hear the Names of God, Adovia of Elohim. 
Moreover when ſorne'Men would be called'Gods 
C which wasthe Frenzy'of Caliguia arid Demitian'Y | 
there: could'be no Crime of- Impiety- laid to their 
Charge; for that there 4s :nothing ih the three Let- 
ters 'G, ©; D, or therwo Syllables De-#s which may | 
not be attributed to a Man, abſtreCting the He 
' from the word : For which reaſon the Hollander was 
never tax'd- with Impiety, who call d/himfelF-Lyds= 
vicus De-us. What was then'the linpietpof theſe | 
'Princes, but” that"they left ut leaſt! aPart of its | 
Idea-to-the Word Deny \fo that ir Gpnified that rrdn- 
ſcendendent arid adorable” Nature of a Deiry, 'and | 


aps 
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appropriated to TY both the Word and the 
Taea. 

Butihad we not the Idea of God, upon what 
coal we ground-all that -we ſay of God? Ax that 
he is Ove, that he is Eternal, Omnipotent, all Mercy, 
and-all 1#/iſdew, OF which: there is nothing com-- 

sprehended. in-the ſound of 'the - word, God; but-in' 
the Idea which we have of God, and which we Joite 
to the ſoundiof the Word. 

| And hence it-4s/that we nſibthorame of God 
to-all. Falſe Divinities; ' not but that the Word 
might be: attributed/to - them, being taken materi- 
ally; -but becauſe the. Mea which we have in our 
ſelves ofthe Supreme Being, \and-which we havean- 
nexed- to- the word God Sy only to the True 
Gui. 141 ci 23" hott 

The FOWE? of whe falſe Opinions- is, what” an 
Engliſh Man aſſerts, That Ratiocination 1; nothing elſe 
but a Conmexion'-and Chain of Names link'd together by 


the- word,” Eſt, it s. Whence: it follows, that by 


Reaſtming 1e-0an- conclude nothing. of the Nature” of 
Things,” but- only concerning their Appellationis ; that's 
to ſay, that: we barely ſee whether we aſſemble together 


well or ill, according to the Covenants we have made 


with our Fancy concerning their $ rgnifications. | 

To which the fame Author adds, If this be tne, 
&s it may. befjt is, Reaſongng will: depend npon Words, 
Words »pan Imagination, and Imagination, perhaps, and 
which # 99 Opinion, will depend upon the Motion of the 
Corporeal Organs, and ſo-our Soul will prove no' other 
than the Motion of ſame parts of the Organical Body, 


We 
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' . We:are. willing to-believe, that theſe Words 
contain an ObjeRion far remote from the Sence of 
the Propoſer ; but in regard that being [6 
tically exprefled, they ruin the Immortality of the 
Soul, it will be of great Importance to lay open 

- the Fallacy of the ObjeRion ; which it will be'no 

difficult thing to do. For the Covenants, of which 
.the Philoſopher ſpeaks, can be no other- than the 
.conſent of -Men, to take certain Sounds for-Signs 
of thoſe Ideas exiſting in--our Minds. - So that if 
' we. had not befides the Names, the Ideas of Things 
in our ſelves, thoſe Covenants would have been im- 
poſſible ; as it- is impoſſible by any ſuch Covenant 
to make a; blind./Man underſtand -what is meant 
by the words, -Red, Green or Blew. For.not ha- 
ving theſe 1424s in his \Mind, he cannot join them 
to the Sound... a 360.5 607 a $* 
Moreover ſeveral Nations having given different 
Names to Things, . even to.thoſe that-.are-molt ap- 
| parent and {imple,..2s are thoſe which are 'the- Ob- 
gets of Geometry, . they could not diſcourſe 'in-the 


nothing but a Connexion..of Names by: the Word, 
! Eft, it ws. _ w--££6 RY” 0" Oe 

| \ And fince it appears by this variety of words, 
that the drabians ( for Example ſake!) do not a- 


Names, fo could they never agree.in -Judgment or 
Diſcourſe, if their Dilcourſe depended ypon that 
Covenant: WP | | 


Laſtly, 


Parr I; 


* 
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ſame manner of the ſame Truths, it Diſcourſe were ' 


gree with the Engliſh about, the ſame fignification of | | 
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Laſtly, when we ſay, that the ſignification- of 
words are Arbitrary or ad placitum, we ſtick deep 
a=} in Equivocation. For it is true, that it is a thing 
he | altogether Arbirrary to join this Idea to that Sound, 
en | rather than another. But Ideas are not Arbitrary 
to | things that depend upon our Fancy, more” eſpeci- 
bh | ally thoſe that are evident and diſtin; Which that 
e | we may make manifeſt we /ſay, that 'it would be 
5 ff very ridiculous to think that real EfteQs could de-' 
f Þ pend upon things putely "Arbitrary. Now. when a 
* || Man has-concluded by"his Reaſon, that the Iron 
= | Axel that pafſes throvugh'the 'two Mill-ſtones of a 
t | Corn-mill could turn about; without turning the 
: | lower Mill-Rone, if being round it'paſs'd through 

| a round hole; but that the ſame' Axle could not: 
| | turn, without turning the upper Mill-Rtone ; if be- 

| ing ſquare, it were faſtned in' a ſquare hole of the 

upper Milkſtone 3 whatthe has undertaken to prove 
undeniably follows. And by conſequence this Diſ- 
courſe is'not a Connexion of Names according to a 
Covenant entirely" depending upon the Fancy of 

5 Men; bur a ſolid and-conclufive Judgment of the 

{ Nature of Things, by the conſideration of Tdeas, 

| which Men have been pleas'd to denote” and fignifie 

1 by certain Names. | ET | 
* Thus much as to what we underſtand by the 
' Word idea; "we are now'to ſay ſomething-concern- Þ 
| ing their Original, 1 

And 'now the Queftion 1s, whether our Ideas 
proceed from the Senſes, and whether the com- 
| mon Maxim be true, There s nothing in the Intellet, 


which was nt firſ? m the Senſe. 'This 


: 
' 
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Logre : Or, _ ' Parr! 7 | i 


"The. is.the Opinion of a Philoſopher of Great 
Reputation _in the, World, who begins his Logic 
with this. Propoſition z, Every Idea derives 5ts Origtnal 
from. the Senſes. He confefles however that all 4de- - 
as are not the ſame in our Senſes,as they are in the 
But. he pretends that they,were at leaſt formi'd 
 outof thoſe thai paſt, through qur. Senſes, either by 
compolition,; A, WAR, of. the. ſeparate-Idees of 
GI 2 vt KIN we make. a Moyntain' of Gold; or 

SG ry nd Dimuinution, as when out.of-the | 
Idea of. a Man ang ordinary $ ature, We make a Giant, 
or a Pigmee.; or by. Similitude. and - Proportion ; as 

when out of the des. of a Houſe we have ſeen, we 
make the Delineations of a Structure that we have 
nat. ſeen-: And thus, faith he, we.appretiend God, 
who is above the reach.of Senſe, under the ſhape of 
a venerable Old-Man. | 

But according to this Doctrine , , it a follow, 
that all our Ideaz,tho relating to no particular Obje& 
that ever approach our. Senſes, Cuſt be all-Cor- 

 Poreal, andrepreſent nothing to us, but what has 
palt at kaſt by, parts,. through.our Senſes;/ and con-- 
ſequently that - we can, conceive nothing bur by the 
help of 1Images, likethoſe which. are form'd in the 
Brain when we ſce or imagine Bodies. 

But tho - this, Opinion be maintain'd-by other - 
School Philoſophers as well-as himſelf; I ſhall not 
ſcrupleto affirm that it is -very abſurd, and as'con- 
trary to-Religion as ro true Philoſophy: Forto ſpeak | 
nothing but- what:is evident, whats there that we | 
Conceive. more ditneUy. than our thoughts them» 


ſelves d 


v 4% 
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Chap:I. The Art of Thinking. ay 


s ſelves? iwhat;Propolition clearer.thamthis;:;# think, 


therefore T am ? However. wecan neyeribe: certain 
af-'\rhe. Truckiiof this Propoition; unleſs wer under- 
ſtand diſtintly what-it is to. Be, 'and» what to Think, 
Neither: is it to he required from us to! explain. theſe 
terms any fartherz: becauſe 'they,cate. ſuch:: tha 
that:Men:ſa eleatly underſtand, .tbat-z .copiaus-:exs 


 plandtidh {would2bus render: them more aþſcure: 


E'theriicoedengr; bedeniedebbg je have-in our 
ſelves the:1d?g ob-#rtit arid Thayght,z ak; through 
what dgar-of the Senſes they: entred:into-the-Mind ? 
Are they:Ideg. of Light or:Coloursto. enter through 
the Sighe ? Are they fhyill ar >&ep founds:to:make 
way: theoupbs;thew Eqr:2::ArS they;Odottferatis' or 
Naſon yorkntosgheSeling?: Arb" they. Savory or 
Navcous:tolbnigesbWebFe/bide Hor: or cold, foft or 
hard,, ca.glide:through the: Feelings! If ir be (aid; 
they. were: formsd:-of 40ther:: ſenſible Images,, ler 
them d;mgn{trate.,v/har vligſs: ſenſible; Images are, 
frimuwhence. theſe ldedof;Entigend Lhowyht pry 
ceded 83-allgi bawahay were: formed; whether 
by .Compiſigon;briyofiplificagn; byDiminution 
er: Proportion 14ar- it-they, gannor anſwer .agree- 
ably,to..Reaſon;:it mult-bectaken for granted, that 
the, Ideas . of Entity, and, Thought-are tar from any 
deriving. their Qrighngl jirg@m Seaſe 3 but! that our 
vouls;endued with. a Faculty 36:Form them of . her 
66, \thopgh,ib.maey happen; ſometimes, that ſie 
maybe ,incitgd 249d thike ule-of fomerhing that 
{ſtrikes the,-Hencc, ;. As: a Painter may be. induced 
to paint a Picture tor the Price that is promiſed 
D 1:3 ; 
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'bim;. and yerit!cannor- be” faid: that. the” Pitture 
-drew:its- Original fromthe Money. - 


But what: the fame Authors add, Thar the Lew 


-which we. have: of God; draws it Origmal from: 
þ. mend pprehend- him- under the. Jdew 
Hf. an man, | 154 thot unworthy any other: 
han: the;; A1cbrop v#,: and whiely co 
 -the' true Ibis. that we have of'/Spiyitual [TH 
-withthe falſe Imapizations thar we conveivevf hols 
-Sublimites ori of wn evil Cuſtom,” of*-im 
allthings amiſs:; - whereas'it is:as-abfiird; to- Tn 
0 1magine tharwhich isnot. Copenecy: as'to rus 
<Coloursand:fvo Sounds, | 
. To: refats. this: 'Opinion;-* we: neckdrany more 
than «conſider; "that if » we'had''ho-"ocher "Wide 
BARGE ETON venerable old Man; allahoſe other 
Judgments which: we make 'of that 1&«-/ ought 
*, to appear falſe -to- us, that 'are*contrary to *that 
| dJideas, for we are-marurally induced: to .believethat 
EF our Judgments are falſe, when we'dearlyciſterthat 
| they arc contrary to the ildew" which *we have" of 
'things. *Otherwiſe-we*ſhall-never'be--able to>conis 
.clude-certainly that*God:-does:not confiſt of parts, 
that he isTncorporeal, Onmypreſent and-Inviſible; when 
_ all thoſs [Ideas are no way- agreeable to that of a 
Venerable old Man. 'And if God had at any time 
.ever appear'diin 'that_ Form, it does not preſently 
Follow that we ſhould: have no other 1des of him 


bur thar; for ſo we "ſhould! have no other Ide of 


the Hol Ghoft than thatof # Dove, becauſe he once 


appear 'd inthat Shape, as/God in the ſame" manner 


I 


Part. | 


The a f T 1 remg KP . 


might be dodbetvetd to Be Sound, becaufe thi Sound 
with which thE Name of God is protiouiced, a | 
wakens the Idea of God in our Minds: 

It is therefore falſe, that all our Ide proceed 
from the Senfe'5 rather ir may be affirmed on the 


_ other ſide, that none of thoſe Idea that enter our 


Minds, deduce their -Origindl from the'Senſcs urt- 
lefs by accident, that is when the Mations ſtirred u 


- in the Brain, whith ivall the Senſes can'do, give an 


occaſion to the'Soul, to Peet true Ideas, which 
it would not z" though” for the moſt 
part thoſe Ide are nothing like the other that are 
form'd in the Sence and: in'the' Brain 3 and: befides; 
the" greateſt number” of 1##a being ich, as nor. 
having any mixture of Corporeal Form, cannot 
without a 'moſt manifeſt abſurdity, beFrertrred to 
the Senſe. | 

If any one objeQ, that at the ſame time that we 
haveart i Ide of ſpiritual Things,” as 'of Thought { for 
Examples fake } we entertain” alfo a certain Cors 
poreal Imageof the ſount that expreſſes ir, they > 
verr nothing contrary to] Whar We have already 
prove; for that form'of the Sound 'whith is pre- | 


| ſentin the Imagination, is'not the ' Image of the 


Thought,” but of the Sound ; nor doesir ſerve to re>. 
preſent it” otherwiſe, chan'ss the Soul being accu 
ſtom'd'when ſhe hears this Sour; to conceive the 
Thowght, | forms" ar the fame” rime- an" 1284 of 
Thought, aliogether Spiricazl 5* which' tas niof re 
ference to the Wea of Sound, but as'only' annextll 
toit by Cuſtom ; whichis apparent in Deaf People, 

D 2 who 
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who bave: no \ Ideas of Sound, yet have the kw of 


their, Thoughts, at: leaſt when ny rel: _ 
their Os, 
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.CH AP. IL. 
ey the Objefts of Ideas. 


wv 7 Hatever we conceive aSepreſented to our 


_ Minds, either as 'a Thing, or a mamter of | 

4 Thing , Or.as a Thing modified. FD 

I call that a Thing which. is conceived 0 \ condi 
'of .it lf, and as the, Subject of all, thoſe Things 
that : are rehendedin it, which by another name 
.3s called b5 505K | 

The Manner, Attribute or Dalit of a Thing, I 
call that, which when it is conceived to be compre- 
hended in the Subſtance, and not tobe able'to.fub- 
MﬆM without it, determines, ir to exift. after a certain 
manner, .and giyes. it: a certain denomination. - 

A Thing, modified, L.call a 'Subſtance, as.it is de- 
termined by.a certain mode or manner. | 4 

\ All whichthiogs will IN apprebended more clear- 
iy by Examples. -. ; 4 : 

. When, I conlider a, Body,” the Idea of i repreſents. 
to EY "Thing or Subſtance, becauſe I conlider i it 
ASA. thing bling by .it {lf and \hich has necd 
pf 00 Kher to £xilt, - 


O a mM vt 3 
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But when] conf1ger this Body to be rand, I con- 
fider a' round Body, and” this Idea repreſents to me: 
the Thing modified. 

'Thenames which are uſed to expreſs theſe things: 
are called Subſtantives, or abſolute, as he Earth, 
the Sun, the Soul, God. 

Thoſe alſo that primarily and' direQly grits 
the Modes or Manners, becauſe they have ſome Cor- 
reſpondence with Subſtamtives, are called Subſtan- 
tives and Abfolutes, as Hirdneſs, Heat, Fuſtice, 
Prudence, &c.. 

Such names as gnifie «he Things as Modsfied,. 
marking out primarily and dire&tty the Subſtance, 
though moreconfuſedly, and indireStly the Manner, 
though more diſtin@tly are called Adjetives and CZ 
notatives, as Round, Hard, Faſt, Prildent,, '. _ 

Burt here we are to obſerve; thar the Mind being 
accuſtom'd'to know moſt things as Modified: ( in _re- 
gard ſhe attains not the knowledge of them but 
only by accident, or by thoſe qualities that ftrike 
the Senſes ) often divides one Effence of a Subſtance 
into two Idea, ' of which the one ſhe takes for rhe 
Subje,” the: other for the Mede. Thus although 
— There be nothing in God, which is not Gad himſelf, 
yet we apprehend him as an Infinite Being ; and 
with'us Infmite is the Attripute of God, as Being the 
Sybjet"of the Attribute, Thus alſo we confider 
Man as the Subje& of Humanity, 'or having” Hu- 
manity; and eonlthueithy as a Thing Modified, © * 

And then the Effential Attribute, which'is the 
Thing moſt it ſelf, is apprehended by the Manner 
3 *of 


of the Mamer, Sn it is 28 It were, pn nom in 
the Sylje&. And this is called the Subſtantive ab- 
firafted, as Humanity, Corporeity, Reaſon, -.- 

| Nevertheleſs, it is of great Importance to Aiſtin- 
guiſh "that which .s truly the Mode from thar 
which only ſeems to be ſo, for the Confounding of 
Manners With Subſtances, and Subſtances with Man- 
ners is the chief ground of all. our Errors. There- 
fore the Nature of the. true Mode 1s fuch, that the 
- Subſtance of which it 4s the Manner, may be clear- 
ly and diſtinaly conceiv'd. without it; but the 
manner cannot be alternately clearly conceiv'd ; un- 


le the Relation which it has ro jts Subſtance be 2s 


readily apprehended, without which it cannot natu- 


ra e. t -. 

. Not but thar we-may apprehend the Manner, 
without ſuch an cza& and diftin& conſideration of 
the Subje&t. .But that which demonſtrates that the 
Relation of the Manner to the SubjeF, 15 contain'd, 
at leaſt, confuſedly in jts Conception ; becauſe we 
cannat deprive the Manner. of that Relation, but that 
we muſt deſtroy the Iiea of it. at the ſame T'ime. 
Whereas when we congeive two Subſtances, we may 
. deny one thing of the other ; yet neyer deſtroy the 
Ideas of either. 

For Example, I may deny Prudence, without 
coplidering the Man who 1s prudent ; but I cannox 
conoelve ; AA, and at the ſame time deny. the 


Relation which it has to Men, or any other intelli- 
gible Nature capable of Prudence. 


Con- 
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"Contrariwiſe when' 1 confider what appertains 
to-2n-extended Subſtance, which is called a Body,-. 
FF. 85 Extenſun; Figure, Mobility, Divifibility, andon the © 
ah other fide whatever belorigs to the Mind, as Think- 
ar ing, Doubting, "Memory, Will, Diſcourſe, | may 
tf  deoy all that of the Exrended Subſtance, which Tcon-* 
- F ceive belongs to the Thinking Subſtance, and yet” 
- | diftindtly apprehend the Exeended Subſtance, and all 
© J theAdjunttsthat belong to it. And I thay recipro- | 
EI 


cally 7 9% y of the Thinking Subſtance, whatever 1 ap- | 
* prehend of the: Extended Subſtance, without conſide- | 
| ring whatl haveconceivedot the Thinking Subſtance. 

3 Whichalſoproves, That Thinking is notthe Man- 

* ner of the Exteaded Subſtauce, becauſe: that Extenſion 

'/ withall thereſt of the Attributes belonging to Ex- 

\ = tended Subſtance -may be-deny'dof” ; Thought, and - 
| yer a Man may rightly apprehend of Thinkeng: 

Ic may be here farther obſerved, That ders are” 
ſome of rheſe: Modes ofManners, which may be-call'd - 
burinfic 3 becauſe they are apprehended tobe in the 
Subſtance,. as romd or ſquare ; others may be faid 
ro be Exerinſic; becauſe they are taken from fome- 
thing which is not inherent in the Subſtances ; a_ 
| beloed, ſeen; deſired; but theſe things depend upon' 
& the Adtions of others. And theſe ſorts of Modes 6r 
'' Manners, are called in-the Schools, Extrinſical Deno- 

minations. But if theſe Modes are.taken according 
Pto the Manner whereby Things are apprehended, 
they are called Second Intentions, "Thus to be Sub- 
| jefied, to be Predicated are Second Intentions, becauſe 
/ they are the Manners whereby the Things themſelves 
| D4 are 
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are are apprehended, As oY are inthe nd 
conoining two Ideas, afrming pneto-bentheother. 
kt, is farther. tobe. obſervidy thar-there-arevother 
Mates which we may call-Sulftantials,- becauſe +1 they 
repreſent to-us true Subſtances applied to other Sub- 
- fances like to Manners; of which fort are Clark 4 
Armid,.i&Cc... 11 <7 

There are others which we. may ; call ſimply Real, 
and theſe are the. true Manners, 1which are NOr\$ub- 
fances,.; but Manners of, Subſtance:7 511 to vo 4D 

.. Laſtly, Thereare others. which weimay' 'call Ne 
gatives, beciuſe they repreſent the Subſtance to us; 
with a Denial of ſome real-or ſubſtantial Manner, 

Now. if the. Objeds repreſentedaby: theſe Ideas, 
whether, Subſt antes, ar: Manners, are. zeally (fuch as 
they are repreſented" rows, .we call thenh,\rrue.:.} If 


» Or, 


not, they. are falſe: in fuchia manner as:they 
- may. be. © And theſe are they which in-the Schools 


are call-d Entia Rationes, Efftities. of | Reaſon, which 
happen for the molt part when the Mind conjoins 
two Ideas real in themlelves, but diſtin ; thus the 
Idea of a. Golden Mountain-i8 an Entity of Reaſon; com- 
p.unded of two Ideas. of a Mountain and Gild;/ which 
the Mind repreſents as conjoin'd, . when really they 
are not ſo. 


Chap. I[l. 
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$ Freaks, « Ariſtotle s Ten Predieamentre, | 


«> 


O-this Head of the Objefs of. "1 ths Fen 
' Predicaments of Ariſtorle may be*redued ; as 
being but ſeveral Claſſes, under which that Philoſo- 
pher comprehended all the Obje&ts of our Thoughts 
comprehending all Subſtances under: the Firſt, and 
all Accidents under the other Nine. -* > 4G) | 
The firſt Subſtance; which is'either- Spiritual of 
Corporeal ; the- ſecond 2yantity, which' is either 
diſcreet, when: the Parts are divided as Numbers.” 
Or Continued, when the Parts are conjoined,” and 
then either ſacceffive, as Time and Notion: zOr Per- 
manent,” which-by ..another Name is'called-Space} 
or Extenſion in Length, Breadth and Brofundity'; \ 
Length +aloge- making: Lines, 'Length/ and! Bieadch = 
making ſurface, and all together\ cauſinþ$o/;dy) 
Third Luality,' of which iftele makes Four 
Kinds. 
The firſt compretiends Hebitue;: A Sifpoſkion ob 
S Mind ar Body :acquit'diby reiterated; Ats, a3 the 
 Sciences;:Vertue; : Vicey SReANIIE in- Painting), 
J Writing; Dancing. wot ob 0 wand vs vs 3 
The Second Nataral ably q ſack as are the Fa-» 
culties o-the Soul or Body, the Underſtinding, the 
Will, the MORN: the Five my Sivikneſs of 
Foot." 11.121 OL 'a 
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The Third, Senſi ble Hnalities, as Hardneſs, Soft- 
neſs, Pondero ſiry, . Hot, Cold, Colours, Sounds, 
Odors, and ſeveral forts'of Reliſhes. | 

The Fourth, Form and Figure, which is the ex-- 
rrinſecal Determination of antity, as Rownd,. 

Square, Spherical, Cubical. 

Fourthly, Relation of one Thing to another, 
as of wt Re to Son, . Maſtor to Servant, King 10 SubjeR,,. 
of Power to the ObjeF, of Sight to the Thing wſible ; 
to which may be added all things ings Com- 
pariſon ; as /cke, -egual, bigger, leſe- 7 

Fifth, Aion, either conſidered. .in-its lf; as to } 
walk, leap, to ka, tolove 3 or externally, as roſtrike, 
#0 ſaw, to break, to manifeſt, to bear» 

Sixth, Suffering ; as to be flrickon; broken, to be: 
manifeſted, beated. - 

Seventh, where ; as when-we anſwer-to Queſti- 
ons about Place ; He-u 4t Rome, at-Paris, in- his: 
Study, or a Bed, _ -+ 

Eighth, When we anſwer: to Queſtions about 
"Time, as when did be live ? a hundred Tears ago : H hen. 
was thx done ? Tefterdays. 

Ninth, $:zuation; as Sitting, Standing, Lying, Be- 

' bind, Before, upon the Right-hand, on the Left. © 
The Temk. the manner of-having, as to have 

any thin oF about a Man for Cloathing, Ornament, Ar- 

wour 5 0rt0 be Cloath' 4, . Adorn 'd, Armed, to wear Bree- 

ches, &c.. 

Thefe. are Ariftazie's Ten: Predicaments form'd 
for the Birth of ſo many Myſteries, though,. to ſay 
wth, of very little uſe, xnd fo far from ae 
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this place. 
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The firſt is, "That theſe Predicaments are things - 


look'd upon as ſ grounded upon Reaſon and ; J 


Truth, whereas the ng 41 
and wig have no ground but the Imagination of - | 
a Man, that has no Authority to preſcribe Laws to -: » 
others, who have as much Right as he, to diſpoſe _ 
in the ſame, or any other Order, the Objets of ® 
Thinking, according tothe Rules of Philoſophy, -.. 


* Which every one Embraces.”: Ina word, the follow- 


ing Diſtic, .contains whatever falls under our Con- 
lideration,” according tothe new Philoſophy: © . 


Meng, Menſa quies, motysy Poſiture, Figura, + 
Sunt.cum materia -Cunftanun Exordia reram.. > .. 
Far the Follawers of this-Philoſophy belicye they 
bayedrain'd'alf Nature out of theſe ſeven Heads. 
T. Mzs,-or the Thinking-Subſtance. 2. Matter, 
or the Extended Subſtance. 3. Meafire or the Big- 
neſs or Smalneſi of every part of the Matter. 4. 
Poſition,- or Situation one in reſpeCt of- another. . 5. 
pure. 6. Their Motion. 7. Their Ref, or flower 
The other Rexſon why we think'this Series of 
Predicaments to be pernicious is this, becaule it oc- 
calions Men to fatisfie themſelves with the ourward 


| Rind of Words, inſtead of Profiting by the whole- 


ſom Fruir, and to believe they know all things, fo + 
: z they - 
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they are ble to fay by rote certain. Names of Arbj- | al 
trary Signification, which ,yet_ imprint. no clear or 
diſtinct Ideas, as we ſhall afterwards demonſtrate. 
* Here ſomething might be faid of the Attributes 
of the Lullſts,* Goodneſs, Patience, Magnitude, 
and the reſt. But i it. is ſuch a ridiculous Invention, 
to think; that they.are able to. give a. Reaſon of all 
- things by the application, of 2 few Metaphyſical 
Words, that it is not worth refuting. 
And therefore a very Modern Author has affirm-- 
£d with great Reaſon, That the Rules of Ariſtotle's 
Logic are ſerviceable, not ſo much to_diſcover, what. we | 
are ignorant of, but to explain th other, what we know 
already : But that Lully taught us to . prattle fluently, 
and without Fudgment, ,of that of which we know _ no- 
thing at all, And therefore Ignorance is to be pre- 
- ferr'd far before this falſe Knowledge ; for as St. 
+ Arftinjudictouſly obſerves-in his Book: of the atiliey 
| of Belief, ſuch-a, diſpoſition of the, Ming. is highly 
to be bla? d. for. two Reaſons ae,” For that. he 
who is perſwaded that he 643122 the Truth, rengers 
himſelf uncapable of Learning any mare : And EY | 
Iy, becauſe ſuch a Preſumption and Raſhneſs is a 
Hgn of an ill-govern'd. and ill-qualifed Mind. . Op:- 
nari, faith he, Duas ob res. turpiſſmum. ef,. guod diſ= 
gere 0N 'poteſt, qui [1 | [ibs jam ſe ſcare perſuaſit, te, & per. ſe 
22/4, temeritas: 0 bene affetts, Animi, fignum: eſt -: For 
the word Opzari, in the purity of the Latin Tongue, 
tignihes a diſpoſition of Mind, -that conſents too 
bghrly to-uncertain things, :and {o believes that he 
kauws what. be does not, underſtand, and therefore 


loſophers AT Sapientem nibil. O- 
pinari;; and Cicero blamin g himſelf for. that Beſs 
as, that he was-Magnus Opinator. 
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CHAP. IV. 


of he | Compeſ fion and Simplicity of Ideas; 
" wherein is diſcourſed the manner of know- 
ing by A bſtraftion. or P recifi Ons | 
V JE avs afiriif M the by, i in the ſecond 
2M. Chapter; : that wemay apprehend the 
Mode or Form without conſidering diſtintly the 
Subſtance of which it is the Mode, from whence we 
| take an' occaſion. to explain, What 1s Abſtration of 
| the Intellef. | 
_ The narrow Limits to which our \Soits Urs" cofi- 
fn'd, arethe Reaſon, that we cannot. perfely aþ- 
prehend” things, .if a little compounded; without 
I- confidering them in-'Parts, and” according ro the 
{ feveral Shapes that they may receive. Which'is 
| that, which we generally call knowing. by Ab- 
ftractzon. 
* Bur in regare that things are variouſly ont 
{ pounded, ſome:of Pirts really diftinct; which\we 
call Integral, as the Body of Man, "Number, '&&. Tt is 
ealte thence to underſtand, that the Mind may con- 
{ſider one Part and not atiother, becauſe theſe Parts 


are really diſtingaiſh'd: Bur this is not that which 
we call At, KIN = Now 


Y. 
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Now it will be more advantageous to confides 
theſe Parts ſeperately, to a diftint Knowledge of 


which we cannever elſe attain For Example, the: 
Body of - Men can be no otherwiſe known, zh 
dividing it into all-its Parts, as well ſimilar as diſh- 


milar, and by ſtririg fiveral Names upon every 
one. Arithmetic allo ſtands upon this Foundation. 
For. we have no needof Art to: Meaſare'or Compt 


little Numbers, for. the: Mind is. -able to receive: 
them entire. So-thatthe whole Art conſiſts in num-: 


briog ag. thoſe Parts of Number, which be- 


ing whole we cannot reckan, +. For as Capacious ag 


the Mind is, it is impolfible for it to multiply two 
Numbers conſiſting of cight or nine Figures, with- 


out 2 ſeperate Multiplication of each Figure by it 


ſelf. : 


Secondly, we know by Parts, when we apply - 
our ſelyes tg one manner, not con{idering the Sub-. 
tance; or to two ſeperately, which are not how-- 
ever inherent.in one and the fame Subject. This - 


15 done by the Geometricians, who make a Body 


extended in Length, Breadth and Profundity, the Ch 


Object of Geometry. Burt for the more accurate. 
Knowledge of this, they firſt apply themſelves to 
the Confideration of one. only Dimenſion. Then 


they conſider two Dimenſions, Length and Breadth, | 
- which they call a Superficies; and laſtly all the three # 
Dimenkons together, which they call /e/3d Bodies. - | 


Hence it appears how vain and ridiculous the 


Subtleties of the Skepricsare, who endezyour to call 


in-queſtion rhe certainty of Geomerry, becauſe it 
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ſuppoſes Lines and Superficies that never were ; 
for it does not ſuppoſe Lines withour:Latitude; nor 
Superficies- without 


{ideration- of Latitude ; . which is-a thing beyond 
all Controverſie, for in meaſuring the Kftance be» 
tween City and City, we only meaſure the Length 
of the way, not. troubling our-: ſclves - about the 
Breadrh, So SC ru. 

Now by how many the more Mamers we divide 
Things, ſo much the more capable we become of 
accurately underſtanding them. Thus we fee in 


Motion, when the determination to what place is 
| not rightly diſtinguifh'd, as well from the Motion 


- as the parts of-the Determination, ſo long nothin 


gn m_ 


- can clearly be concluded concerning the cauſes 0 


 RefleEtion and Diſtintion, which is done by the help 
of this Diſtinion, as may be ſeen in the Second 
Chapter of DesCartes's Optics. M7 


- Thirdly, we know by 4bſtraFion, when ibe thing 


has ſeveral Attributes, bur we only conſider one, 


 ſerting all the reſt aſide. For Example, 1 conlider, 


That T\think, and by Conſequence that I am be who 


thinks, Now in this Idea of my ſelf-tbinking, 1 can 


only conſider the Thing-Th.nking, not conſidering 
that 1 am the Thing-Thinking, though ig Me, My 
felf, and the Thing-Thinking are one and the fame ; 
and ſo the Idea which I have conceived of the Per- 


ſon Thinking, will not only repreſent me my ſelf, bur 


all other Perſons that think In the fame manner, 
it I conſider an Equilateral Triangle, as it is de- 


ſcribed 


Profundity ; but it- ſuppoſes, .. 
that Longitude may be con{ider'd-wirhout the con- - 
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mining Circumſtances; that 1dea-will only 'repre-. 
ſent ' this Triangle to me. But-if I call off my 

Thoughts from the conſideration of theſe ach 
Accidents, and_ apply my ſelf to. the conſideration 
of .this Figure, as conſiſting: of-three Lines; the 
Idea thus nk 'd will hence more clearly explain 
the Equality of the | Lines; and: thence I become 
more apt and Skilful to make a Repreſentation of 
all- other 'T'riangles of the fame Nature. 'If I am 
to go farther, and not to ſtop at the. Contempla- 
tion of the Equality of Lines,, but am. to. con{ider 
it as a figure conſiſting of three. right Lines, this 
Idea will careſs all the ſorts of Triangles. Laſt- | 
ly, if omitting the number of - the Lines, I only 
conceive a Superficies bounded with Right-Lines,. 
T ſhall form an Idea: of Figures confiſting of 'Right- 
Lines; and thus by degrees I. may.aſcend to exten- 
ſion'"it felf. For in theſe Abſtrafions, the inferior 
degree contains the. ſuperior, together with: fome 
conjoin'd Determination. Thus I:think contains the | 
Thing-thinking : "Thus an equilateral [Triangle con-- | 
tains a Triangle, and thus a Triangle comprehends- 

- Right- lin'd Figure, and- the upper repreſents. 

many” 7 rings ſo much the more flearlFs by: how: 
muth'the eb ir is determin'd, 

Taftly, Itis manifeſt; that by the benefic of. Ex- 
trafic, Common 1deas are produc'd out of Singular, | 
and out bf Common. ones {till more Common. By 
which we are admoniſh'd to proceed to what is to- 


be ſaid cancerning the Univer/ality and Particularities- 
of Tacas, f | GCGHAFP, 


2. .- 
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of the 5 Ulieſality Parkitularity and Sin: 
hs of Ideas. 


A Jinhit ever; exiſts be. "Singular, nes 
;/vertheleſs, by: the -belp i of -Ab/iraftigl, we 
_ have ſeveral; forts'of Ideas. of which ſome; will 
expreſs Singulars ; and fuch- is the Idea which every 
one has of himflf; others will expreſs many things 
together, as: when.z Man thinks a Triangle, \can- 
ldering nothing} elſe-butthat.it-is a: Figure comtain- 
ing three Lines, and: as many Angles. which Idea 
ſo form'd, may! ſerve :for; the peta” we of - all 
other Triangles is” bak 
Ideas repreſenting one thing, are - call'd Sinede 
and Individual, and their Objects are called Indi- 
viduals ; but they that repreſent. ſeveral things, are 
called Univerſal,” Common op:General. | 
- The: Names-'that - denote-the Grftza afe 'Proper 
Nawes, as Socrates, : Rome, Bucephalus.” . Theſe that 


ſignifie the latter Common and Jppellatives, as; 2 


Man, a City, a Horſe. And as well Univerſal Ideas 
as Common Names may. be: called Generical Terms. 

Note that. there. are two''ſorts of Generical, Terms, 
one of thoſe that are called Wpooelr; ro which the 
Univerſal Ideas are. fo tied,: that'the ſane Name may 
agree With, ſeveral. Things according to; the; ſamo 
Sound, and the lame Notion that "is annexed + 
ne 
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the Sound ; of which fort are, s Man, a Cir, a 
Horſe. 


The oches is of thoſe that are : called Beutwocaly 


the Sound of which is the lame aunexed: to diffs; 
rent Ideas, To that the. ſame Sound or Word may 
agree to ſeveral Things, but not according to the 


ſame, but various Ideas which Cuſtom has ſubjeQed 


tothe Word. "Thus Cans fignifies a; great Gun, 
and Foclefiaſtical Decree; and a Rulleief 'A br 
theſe Significations belong all xo-different eas, * 

h "Theſe Univerſal E wmvocals areof two forts.” For 
various Heas, ſubjected to one Sound, have either 
no Relation one with another, as in_the Word 


Canon; arelſe they have ſome Relation,' as 'when 


the Name primarily ' Ggnifies' one. Lee; others no 


otherwiſe than as they! relate to the firlk Idon; as 


the Cauſe, Effet or Sign, and theſe Equivocals are 
called Analogous : "Thus: Animals, the dir and Die, 
are faid to be Healthy. © 
Now: the tea firſt join'd to the Word, denotes 
Health, which 4s proper” ro Animals ; -bur others 
are added, approaching near to ithe- primary Idea, 
as being the Cauvle of Heakh'; and: therefore we 


call the Air Healthy, and Dict Healthy, becauſe 


they both contribute to the preſervation of Health. 


Nevertheleſs, when we hear ſpeak only of Uni- 


verſal Terms, we underſtand Univvcdl; only, wich 


_ the Univnſal Lear annex'd. © 
/ " Butamong all theſe Univerſal Ideas, tharewe wo - 
which-it highly concerns us rightly to diſtinguiſh, | 


thatis tofay, Comprehenſion and Extenſion. 
I call 
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+ 1 call the Copprebenſion of an Isea all thoſe Artri- 
_Þ butes that are. .coptain'd. within it ; fo that none 
1s; | can-be taken away, but the. Idea muſt be deſtroy'd. 
fs- | Thus the Conprebenſiy of, the 12ea-,of; 8 Triangle, 
ay 
NC 


includes Extenſion, Figure, Three Lines, Three 
Angles, and the Equality of choſe Angles with 
d | two Right Angles. | 
\ I call Extenſion the Subjets with which the Idea 
agrees, -which-are alſo called the Infzrirs.of the LL 
r | niverſal Terms, which being related to thoſe, car- 
ries the name of $yperisr. Thus the Generical Idea 
r | of a Triangle extends its ſelf to all the ſeveral Spe- 
d | cres of Triangles. _- TIT | 
1 But though. the Generica! 1dea confuſedly extends 
>» | it ſelf to all the infertor Subjes, nevertheleſs be- 
p | tweenthe Attributes which it comprehends, and the 
> | Subjef to which it is extended, | the difference ariſes 
| from hence, that we cannot deſpeil the Idea of any 
of its Attributes without deſtroying its as bath been 
ſaid ; whereas we may reſtrain the Extenſion of the 
ſame, by applying it to {ome of the SufjeRs, yer 
never injure the Je 1 Cn 

Now the Reſtri9;on of the Generics! Les may 
happen two ways. 

Firſt, by the Addition of an Idea diſtin and. 
determin'd, 'Thus if I add to the Generical Idea of a 
Triangle, that it has « Right Angle, I reſtrain the 
Generical J4ka of Triangles: to a' certain; Species of . 
a Tr langle, which 5 therefore calicd a Re&ngle 
Triangle. 169) et * 


. 


Secondly, 


«lt 
SEE PR 7 
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Part 1; 


Secondly, By the Addition of an Idea confus'd, 
and undetermin'd ; as if 'a Man ſhould fay, ſome Tr: 
angle. In which caſe the Term is made particular, 
becauſe that Now ir extends it ſelf only to a- part of 
the SubjeFs, which before comprehended all, and | 
yet that part to which it is reſtrain'd is not deter- I} - 
mined. _. | 
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of the Five Univerſal Teas ; Genits* Spe- 
_ czes, Difference, Proper and Accident. 


V \ / HAT has been faidi in the former 

| Chapters opens us a way for the expla- 
nation,-in few words, of thoſe Univer/als which are 
vulgarly r.ade-uſe of in the Schools. 

For-when the Generical Idea repreſents-to ustheir 
i Objes as Things, and that in SubſNtantives' and abſo- 
late Terms, -it is calFd either-Genus-or- Species, + 


Of Gents, 


-.. Gen is call'd an 148, as being fo common, that 
ir' extends it: {elf alſo ts other Unwerſal Ideas, Thus 
a \ſquare iFigure of''four: ſides is: a Genus, in Te- 
ſp:& of a Parallellogram or a Trapezium. And in 
like manner Subſtance is the ſe in reſpect of $ub- 

TOI KH ſtance 


a) 
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ance extended, which is 2 Body ; and the Think 
Sane which: 1s gs meas PXE 


T1 a 


Of Species. | 


- But the common - idea, which is another more 
Common 'and General, is call'd Species. Thus a 
Parallelogram and - Trapezium, are Species of a ſquare 
Figure: And thus Body! and Spirit are on ot 
Subſtance. -- | 

But one'and the ſame Idea may be call'd a es, 
if it be referred to other Ideas to which - it extends 
ir (elf : Bu the Species, if'it relates toan Idea more 
General, to'which it is: ſubſervient... Thus. Beay. i is 
a Genw in reſpe&t of a Body; animate-br/ inanimate; 
but a Species, in reſpect of Subſtance, - ''hus a Square 
is 4 Genus in-reſpeR! of a.Parallelogram, but a Species 
An in reſpect of a Figure indeterminately taken. 

- But there is another Notion of Species, which docs 
not fall but upon theſe-1deas, which cannot be -rall; 
ed Geim's ; as when any..1dea has only. under it n+ 
dividuals and fingwars. +,Thus a Circle has. only un- 
der it {ingular Circles, which yer are all of che 

H1ame Species, and theſe Species are call'd the Lower- 
moſt. 

There is alſo.a Genus which cannot/be-a Specier, 
which is called the 'Supream of all Genws's, Whether 
it be. Ens or. Subſtance." Nor 18 it much- material 
to know'ir, as relating. rather to Merap!yics, than 
ne | 


I hip 
Ay) 


'E Or, 
F- have call'd thoſt Idzas which 


Y their Objects as Things, either Gernad's. or FSpiciox, 
| | However it is not abſolutely neceflary that thoſe 
l | ObjeRs ſhould be eirher Things or Subſtances ; it ſuf- 
fices that they be apprehended to be like them. 


ſented withour any Relatiori-cotheir Subſtances, and 
only be referr'd: to other Idzas of. Mamers,. either 
more-of lefs General Thus Figare, which is the 
Manner of a figur'd Body is a Genus, in reſpe& of 

| Figures conſiſting” of ſtreight or crooked Lines, 
On the contrary, Meas that repreſent to us their 
| ObjeQs as Things modified; and that ini adje&rve or 
FF ——oomative Terms, if they be compar'd with Sub- 
|| —Pances whichtheſe Comative Terms fignifie bur con- 
T3 faſedly,' though direQly, wherher theſe Connative 
| Terms denote” Efentiat Attributes ( which indeed 

, 

| 


ners, yet are they not call'd-either Geni's or Species's, 

ot buteither Differences, or Propers, or Accidents. 
They are called' Differences when the Obje& of 

| the Ideas 1s an ' Eſſential Attribute, by which the 


ll  rended, Thinking, Rational. 
[| They are called Propers, when the Object really 
belongs to the Eflence of the Thing, though! nor 


17g upon the firſt ; as Diviſible, Immortal, ” Docible. 
Common Accidents are-ſo call'd, when their Ob- 
jets are true Manners, which cannot be ſeperated 


cidents 


For though they be Mamers,. they may be repre- 


are nothing elſe but the Things themſelves) or Man- 


Species is diſtinguiſh'd from another Species as Exe: 


by the Underſtanding, from the Thing whole Ac- 


fonr ro vl cid 
tne 
Br 


the firſt thing that is conſider'd in it,- but- depend- . \ 


| 
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cidemns/ they arc, withour- deſtroying the Idea off 


56s, | the Thing in our HUEY! 5 i "wy, Hard, Taft 
ole Bl Prudent... 
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id | - Now whorens: emu: LEY it «170; Species ; 
+ | neecfſky the” Idexr of botly include: ſomething* of 
e | chemſelvey. whicls is:nov comprehended-in the” Idea 
f || of the Gon; For if they hat nothirig different from 
the" Gem, they would be' Gonm's thetaſelves'; _ 
r | as the Genw is predicated of both: the- Sheojes Ss 
r | both the Species's- are. predicared: otic of _ 
\ Herice the'Eflential Andbute' ro the Species not” be 
| ing found: inthe Genis, is"-called'the Difference of 
it,-afd -is:the Union] 186 which'we have of it; 
becauſe it' can' ſolly: and only repreſent to us'this 
Difference; where ever it be: found; that! 1s,- tn.all _ 
Inferiors of. that Species. | - 
For Example, Body and Spirit, .are two Species 
of Sibſwner : Therefore there' muſt be ſomething 
move” in the” Ideas 'of Body and' Spirit, than in the 
 Tdid'of SubNance. Now - that whiclr we firſt ſee 
more iti. Body-is\ Extenſion ;- What: we fee firſt in 
Spirit is Thought, Hence the Difference of Body will 
. be Extenſion ;- of Spirit,” Cogitation, T har is Body 
will be a Subſtance Ne; Spirit, a Thinking Bo- 
d. 
Hetice-it follows, Thar Difference 3 is doubly re- 
1 ferred; either tothe Genus, which it divides, or to 
? the Species which it Conſtitutes'3. and farther, thar 
it 
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it is the primary, part/of.that-which .in/the Campre- 
benfion of. the 1dea-18 included ini the Speczes.:., Hence 
every Species may be expreſs'd by one word-anlyy, 
as Mind , Body, or by two conjoyntly , that is of 
Genus and Species, Which is alſo call'd a Definition , 
as Subſtance extended, a Thinking Subſtance. | 
. Seconly Difference, becaule.it:conſtitutes the. Spe- 
cies , and; Differences; it krgm, ather Specyes's/, ought 
to have thei ſame extent-with:Specjes $1and for.that 
_ reaſon Difference. 4nd- Species ought to; be:predicated 
one of another ; as thus; bat ever thinks j a Spirit, 
every Saris Thee... oo ono hl en) wt 
. Bur oftentimes it.happens,-that in-ſeveral things. 
there.is no Attributs; that. offers i ſelf which agrees 
ſo fully; withithe whale Species as:to.: agree only 
with that. /Spegics-and po" other; Jn, this; caſe;the 
way-s to goin-together ſeveral-Attributes , and.the 
Aſſemblage not being to-be found. in-any othes.;Spe- 
cies, conſtitutes the difference.....Thus the Plqtonics 
alſerung that-the -Diemtojs: were no Jeferational Ani- 
coals, then, Men,, would pot. admit Ratienalite be 
the Regiprocal difference 'of Man, buraddedend- 
aher, 10 it ,, that-48/to ſay, Morzal 5, which:is notthe 
Reciprocal difiergnce of: Mzn, as being. common to 
Beaſts :_yet being: both joyn'd #ogether,, they. only 
relate.to. Man. And thus we frame. to,our,ſelves 
ldeas.of the moſt (art of. Beaſts. -....9.47 A 9d its v7 
Laftiy, Itis to be obſerved, that it is not al- 
ways requir'd.thathoth 4he1Differentes dividing the 
Genus, ſhould be: Polttive.: it luffices, that,only. one | 
be ſuch. Thus two Men are fufficiegtly. Wn 
vey « 
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The he. Art "of Sinking, 3 
puiſh'd, it he be faid to follow an Pelle, which 


' the other does not ; though he that wants the Em- 


ployment has no leſs poſitively than what the othet 


Thus Man xgenerally Aiſtinguiſk's from Brutess 
"IR Man is a Creattire endued with a Soul; but Brures 
are' meer Animals,” Yer the Generical Idea of Briites 
contains nothing in it poſitively , that is not found 
in Men ; only we add to that Idea, a denial of thar 
to- be 1n chem: which is in Men), ' that is the” Soul. 


-Sothar'the difference between the Idea of an Animal, 


and rhe 1Hea of a Brute conſiſts in this, that the Ter 
of an Animal neither exchides nor includes Copiras 
tion within'its Comprehenſion , Whereas neverthe- 
leſs it is contain'd in its Extenſion. On the other | 
ſide, the Idea of a Brute excludes Cogiration our of 


Wir Comprehenſion, ; and" therefore” cannot x ſort with 
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The Difference being found out «Gb conſtitutes 
the Species, that is, the primary effential Attribute 
diſtinguiſhing it from any. other Species, if enqui- 
ring farther-into the nature 'of it we find another 
attribute depending upon the Principle by neceſla- 
1y*Connexion\, and Conſequently altogether agree 
10g with this only Species, ſuch an Attribute we 'call 
Propriety : and becauſe it agrees with all the Infert- 
ors of the ſame Species whereever it be, we adopt 
ir int! the number cf Univerſals', f and make a 
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For Prumple, To have a Right Angle is the 
eflentiat Difference of a Refangle Triangle, Now: 
. becavſe- it neceſlarily follows, that Angles being 
Rzght, the Square of the Hypotenuſe is cqual to the 

Squares of the other ſides, the. Equality: of thoſe || te 

Squares, is taken for . the Propriety -of a Re&angle || n 

Triangle, which agrees: with -all and only ReBiangle | n 

Triangles, n 

Nevertheleſs, ſome will have this name af Proper || | 

c 
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to be of .a larger Extent, and hence. ariſe thoſe , 
- four Species of it. 

The rſt is:that which we have already, c EX= 
Plain? d, and which agrees with all, ſolely, and-always : 
Thus it is the Propriety of all Circles, and. only 
+Circles, and alwaysto have all Lines drawn from 
The. Center to the Circumference equal. 

\The ſecond, agrees with: 4/, but not. only. All. 
Tis it agrees with an extended Body to be divi- 
ſible, becauſe all extended Bodies may be divided, 
although Duration, Number and Force may allo be 
divided. | 

The third may agree with one ; only, but not wich 
all. Thus itis only proper to a Man to, be a Phy- 
{irian or a Philofopher ; though all Men are neither 
Philoſophers nor Phyſitians. 

The fourth may agree with all and onh, but-not 
Always. 

An Example of this we have in Grey-hairs of 

01d Men, which is proper ſole and to. all Men, but 
not always; that 1s, not till Men arrive - to, ©ld-: 
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"i Accidents, 


We have already declare. in the Second Chap- 
ter, that a Form or Manner is that which cannot 
naturally ſubliſt but by the Subſtance, 'and thar it is 
not join'd to the Subſtance, with any neceſſary Con- 
nexion z fo that the thing may be exaQtly under-- 
ſtood, though the Form 'or Manner be not con- 
xiv'd. Thus we exaQly underſtand a Man,' not 
conſidering whether he be Prudene or no ; but Pru- 
dence cannot be conceived unleſs we apprehend the 


Man,” or ſome: Iatelligence bring capable of Pro 


aence.. | 

But when we couple the confufth and Toeeks. 
minate Idea of Subſtance with the D:ifimm& Idea of 
any Form or Manner, this 1dea may repreſent all 
Things, wherein this manner is included. 

Thus the Idea of a Prudent-Man will repreſent 
all prudent. Men, the Ide of Round will repreſent 
all Round. Bodies... And. thele' Ideas- being thus ex> 
preſs'd by Connotative Terms, are thoſe things which 
make the frſt Univerſal, called an Accident; becauſe 
ir does not efſentially belong to the Thing to which 
it is attributed; for if ir- "0d, "it would be either 
Difference'or Propriety. ; 

Bur here it "is alſy to "Ihe! obſerved, as we bis 
hinted-before, that when-two SibRtances are con- 
ceiv'd together, another may be conceived as the! 
Form or Manner of the other; 'T'hns a Mar cloath'd 
may be conligered. as' ſomething compounded of a- 
SI» 6,2, Man 
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Man and Cloaths. But to be Cloathed, in reſpe&t of 
that Man is the manner of his appearing only, 
under which that Man is conceived, though the 
.Garments. are Subſtances : And thus, to. be-clad, 
will belong.to the; firſt Univerſal. | 

; And ſo.much. for the Univerſals ſo. poropouſly: 
.crid up, in-the Schools ; - for ”tis little material to- 
know that there are Genus, Species, Difference, Pro-' 
;priety.and, Accident, but to know tie true Genus?s, 
the true Speczes's of | Genus 's, their Proprieties and 

Accidents, that's the main thing requir'd ; . for the 
acraining of which: knowledge we make. no queſtion 
20 give ſome light .in'the following Chapters, af- 
ter we have ſpoken ſomething before-hand of -the 
\Complex'd Terms... 
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Of ths Complexid Terms, hots Unnerſily, 
, aud dpiogat 26 


I Ometimes to ſome certain Term we Jjoyn other 
Terms, from which ariſes 1n:our Minds a 26: 
tal Tdea, of which we may. afirm or deny:thoſe things, 
| which. cannot. either be:deny'd or afhrm'd '6f the 
 Gogle Terms ſeparately taken ; from whence pro- 
ceed the Complex'd Terms ;, as 2 Prudent Man, a Trans 

Jzarend Boay, Alexander the Son of Phillip, TY 
Theſe 
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Theſe Additions. are ſometimes raade by Pro- 
nouns Relative, as the Body which is Trahſpatent,. 


"Alexander who 1 the Son of Phillip ; ; the Pope | who i r5- 


Antiobriſt 

And indeed it may be afhirm'd that” although : 
theſe Pronoutis are 'not always 'expreſ#d,” yet they 
are always to be underſtood, "becauſe that in al-- 


xering'the Propoſition, they may be exprefs'd. For- 


a Tranſparent Body, and a Body that is "Tranſparent, are 


Equivalent. 


But that which is chiefly to be obſery'd | in Com- 


'plexed Terms, 1s, that there are two kinds of Addi- 
tions, of which ' the one may be called Explicative,-. 


and the others Determinative. 
The Explicative in poſitive words, explains that 


' which before lay hid either in the Comprehenſion of the 


Taex of the firſt Term,or at leaſt which agrees with 
It as an Accident, fo' that it agrees with it generally 
and according to its'etitire Extenſion. As when I 
ſay, 4 Man who 4 a Creature endued with Reaſon; Or, 


a Man whenathrally defires Happineſs ; or, 4 Man who © 


is Mortal, For. what is here added is only Expli-- 
cative, not changing any. thing in the whole Hex, - 
which is annexed to' the word Man z nor reftrain- 
ing it to fignifie only certain Men, but only it de-- 
notes thofe things more clearly which are common - 
to all Mankind. 
Of this Nature are thoſe Additions which are ap-- 
ply'd ro Names, diſtinCtly denoting Individuals, as * 
when we fay, London # the largeſt City in Europe ; - 
Julius Czſar was the greateſt Captain in the Warld ; 
E...2-. Ariftotle ; 


S "Ea* : Or, / PartI, 
| Ariſtotle the Prince of Philoſophers ; William he. 


Third King of England ; for 4x6 the /mple Terms 
fo- pronounced, looſe nothing of their Extenſion, 
as being firſt determined as much as they could be.. 

Determinative is that, which being' added, re- 
firains the fignification of the General Term, ſo that 
K 1s. not. now accepted in its. full Extenſion, but 
comprehends only a part of it ; as, Tranſparent Bo- 
dies, Wiſe Men, @ Rational Creature. © Theſe Addi- 
tions are not ſimply Explicative but Determinative, 
becauſe they-maim: and curtail the Extenſion of the 
firſt Term; for . the Name of Body here ſignifies 
only a part of the Body of Man, as a'part of Men; 
of a Creature, as part of the Creatures. 


But it 15 the Nature of theſe Additions ſometimes | 


to create a, Sinouler out of a Common Term, when 
they contain Condirions Individuant”: As when I fay, 
the King now Reigning, the Common Name of King 
-.is determin'd tothe. fingle-and. only Perſon of W- 
Gam UI. 

There are alſo two ather kinds of Complex? d 
" Terms ; of which the firſt is Cemplaxed 1 in Words, 
the oiber in gence only, 


_ Of the firſt kind are thoſe that have the Addition 


| expreſs'd, as in the Examples hitherto mentioned. 

"Of the other kind are they, in which one of 
the Terms is only pronounc?d,- the other under- 
ſtood, as. when we ſay, the King. This Term 1s 
Eomplexed in. Senſe ; becauſe- when we pronounce 
the word, the Idea of the common Name does 


pot preſent it felt ro our minds alone, bur, As ad- | 


Join'd 
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-"in'd to'it, the 1dea of William 111. who now reigns 
in England. The mfmte number of Terms 1s meant: 
o, | of thoſe which being thus complexed, occur in daily 
_  Talk;”as in every Family, Maſter, implying ſuch 
e- | « one. Some Terms are allo Complexed as well 
x | in Words 'as Senſe; but after various manners. 
it & Thus the Prince of Philoſophers is complexed in words, 
;- | becauſe the name of Princes determin'd by the word 
i. | Philoſopher ; but ip reſpe&-to* Ariftatle, ro whonT 
- | the School men are fo addiQted to give that Title, 
« | it-is complexed in Senſe, - when the 1ea of Ariſtotle 
s | is only obyious to the mind, nor being expre1s'c 'd 
by any Sound that denotes the Perſon. | 

All AdjeBlives or Connotatives are either Parts of 
s || Connexd Terms, though they are. clapt together 
_with their Subſtances, or complexed in Senſe, when 
the-Subſtantives are: underſtood. Becauſe, as we 
; have ſaid in the Second Chapter, theſe Connotmtive - - 


Names denote. the-Sabje&t- direCtly indeed,” b but = 
more confuſedly ; ;. the Mode or Fornrindirely ; "but "OY 


more-diſtinAly. . 

And herekaks the Idea: of the Subje&t is very 
General and very confuſed, repreſenting ſometimes 
Entity, ſometimes a Body, which' for the moſt part 
is determined by a diſtin&t Form of the Idea.” Thus . 
White ſignifies a Thing that has Woiteneſs. "And - 
hence the confuled Idea of the Thing, 1s determined 
| to ſignihe thoſe things only that are Mee. 
| However in this Matter, it is chiefly to be ob- 
1 ferved, that there are ſonie Complexed Terms, | 
/ which alchough they be only determined to one only 
E 4: Indi- 
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md, nevertheleſs retain an Equivocal Univers 
ſality, which may be called an Unizerſality of Error: 
For when Men agree that one only Thing, is fig- 
nified by ſuch-a Term, but diſpute what that ly 
Thing really is, it happens that this Term is apply*d 
by ſome to ſignifi this Thing, by -others, another 
Thing. Hence it is requiſite that ſuch'a Term be 
Fe determined, either by the variety of Circum- 
ſtances, or the Series of Diſcourſe, rhat the ſignificati- 
 onof the Term may be made preciſely apparent. 

Thus true Religion fignifies one ſole Religion, 
which ; is really the Church of England; but becauſe 
all People and every Hereſie think their own Re- 
ligion. to be trueſt, theſe Terms. are highly Equive- | 
cate, by Equivocation of Error; For if an Hiſtorian 
ſhould- write that his Prince was moſt addited to 
the tre Religion, it cannat be ſaid what he means, | 
_ unleſs it. be known whar Religion the Hiſtorian pro- 
"fefsd. For if he were a Church of England Man, 
it 1s underſtood of a Church of Exg/and Prince, or 
of *a Mahumetan, if the Hiſtorian were an Arabian. 
Mabumetan ;” and fo of a Roman Catholic Prince, if 
the Author were a Reman Catholica. | 

- Complexed Terms, wherein there is Equivocation of 
Brave: chiefly comprehend thoſe Qualities of which. 
the: Senſe. is.no Judge, but the Mind, - For Men 
wy prone to differ in their Opinion, concerning ſuch 

hings. . 

| Fer Example, ſhould we afficrh that no Soldiers 
were liſted by Marius, - but {uch as were ſix foot 
hiph ; this Complexed. Term, Soldier, ſix foot high, 

| is 
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45 not ſubject to Equivocation "of Error, when it is - 


liable to Equivocation, when as it might be attribu- 
ted to ſuch Soldiers that look'd like ſtout Mews byes 
are indeed but meer Cowards. 
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eafie for Soldiers ' ts be meaſured, that we may 
know whether they be fix foot bigh or. no. Bur 


had ir been decreed, that none ſhould be liſted-but - 
ſuch as were ſtout, this Term had been much more - 


This Equivocation of Eyror: is often found in Com-- - 
plexed Terms, The Chiefeſt of the Pariſian Geometrici= | 
ans ; the moſt Learned, the Wickedeft,, the Richeſt of - 
Men, For though theſe! Terms are divided by Is - 
dividuant Conditions, ſeeing that one Perſon might 
be the chiefeſ of the Pariſian Geometricians ; Hever-=-- 
thelefs, this "Term might be. aſcribed To ſeveral : 

though proper only. to'one ;*in 7agurd. It is an cake - 
thing for Meti to vary in their Judgments concern- 
ing this matter ; ſo that every one ſhall © this - 
Title to hit," whom he thinks to be- the et and-: 
moſt excellent Geometriciah. : 

Theſe Forms of Speech, allo, The Sence of & hes — 
thor,” whas the Author declares upon this Subje&,-are of | 
the Number of .theſe Equivocates ; eſpecially it*the - 
Author be. fo; obſcure, that there -be any diſpute - 
abour his Senſe. And thus we find continual Al-- 
tercations concerning Ariſtotle's Opinion of Philos. - 
ſophers, while every one endeavours 10 draw- him. + YN 
(0 their Party. For alrhough Ariſtatle had but one 
Lerice concerning one thing ; yet becauſe he is 'va- 
rioufly underſtood: it; ſeveral, theſe words, the Sexce- 
of Ariſtovle, are the. Equivocations of Error,- For | 
ES every . 
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every one pronounces that to .be"the Judgment of 
Ariſtotle, which he is perſwaded that Aritorle meant. 
and ſo if ſeveral believe, That Ariſtotle had. a diffe- 
'rent Opinion of the ſame thing ; theſe Terms, tbe 
Sence of Ariſtotle in ſuch a. matter, though ſingular 
in themſelves, . can never be applied to many, that 
s.to fay,. to all thoſe things, that 4ri/or/e ſhall be 
faid' ro have written upon ſuch.a, Subject ; for fo 
they ſhall ſigoifie with every one, what, every one 
Is perfioaded the Philoſopher thought. 
- _ But that we may. the better underſtand, where 
| Hes this Equivocation of Error, it is to be obſery'd, 
that the Terms of itfare Connotative ; either ex-- 
preſly « or in Sence.. Now, as I. have faid,. in,Con- 
otative Terms may be conſidered as. well the Sub- 
fect. which is direQly or confuſedly expreſs 'd, as 
the Form. or Made. which is. direQly and, indiftinQly 
Ggnified: __ 

"Thus #Gite confuſtdly denotes a Body, diſtin&t- 
ly Whiteneſs ; thus the Sence of Ariftutle, confuſedly, 
hgnihes. ſome. Sentence, "Thought or Do&trine of 
his;; diſtinAly, the Relation of that Dotrine. to - 

Ariftaule, to whom 1 it is attributed.. 

However. the Equivocation which is RE theſe 
Terms, does- not- properly ariſe. from. the Form. or. 
Mede,. which being diſtin, can-never vary ; nor. 
from the Subjet confuſedly confider'd, as nor. being. 
'* ffeed from that confuſion. For. Example theſe 
words. Prince off Philoſophers, cannor.be Equivocates,, 
_ I regardthe Idea: of: Prince of Philofophers.can be di- 
WE apply*d to:no- Individual. But. Equivoca- 


[lon 
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tion conſiſts only in This, that the Mind inſtead of 


So m—— 


the confus'd Subje&t ſubſtirutes! another. which 'is 
diſtin and determinate, to which Form or . Manadr 
are apply'd. But in regard Men difpute-about this 
matter, they may aſcrive the Title of Prince *6r 
Chief to ſeveral Perſons,” and fignalize them after= 
wards with what additional word they think moſt 


_ convenient. Thus formerly Plazs was called the 
 Prinice of Philoſophers ; which Title is now. conferred * 
upon Ariſtazle. Thus the words, True. Religion, . 
not having any diſtinct, but a confus'd 1dea of. any |, 
Religion, are no Equivoeates, becauſe tney,.denore 


nothing but that Religion which is abſolutely. Tyze. 
But when the Mind has annexed the Idea of: Trae 


Religion to the diſtin Idea cf ſome particular Wat- - 


ſhip diftintly known, rhey become egregious E- 
quivocates, and fignifie that Worſhip with- ever 
one, . which they account the: True: Religion. ©} k 
The ſame is the Condition of theſe Words, Thar + ? 
which fuch a Philoſopher held of ſuch a Matter. For © 
while they abide in their. general 1dea,. the. general - + 
Idea {imply and generally will- ſignitie the Do@trine 
delivered : by. ſuch a Philoſopher concerming: fack-a' 


| Matter; 'as the Do&trine of  Ariſtozle.concerning» 4 


the Nature of the Soul, Whereas the ſame words, 
that which, Ec. that is. to ſay, this DoGtriney'' while © 3 
it is under a confus'd Idea apply'd to no diſtinEt Jia, 4 
is not capable of Equivocation. Bur when the Mind, 4 
inſtead of that Do&trine confuſedly conceiv'd, ſub- * * 
ſlitutes a diltin&t DoEtrine, and a diſtinct Subject ; 
then acgording to the variety of diſtin dear, rhat 
ſame 


he. 


TE Then, 


fame That which, .&c. may be liable to Equivecation. 

Thus the DoCtrine of Arifotle touching the Na- 
ture: of the Soul, is-'an Equivocate with Pampona-- 
:tins, who aflerts that Ariftotle believed the Soul to 
be Mortal, and with ſeveral others of his Interpre-. 
ters, who on the other {ide affirm that Ariftozle taught 
the, Immortality of the Soul, as well gs Plato qnd 
-Serratez. Hence. it is, that wank of this. Nature 
; moſt; frequently ignihe the thing with which the 
Born indire&tly 'expref'd cannot agree. . Suppoſe; | | 
for Examples ſake, that! Philip was not-the Father | 
of : Alexander, as. Alexander himſelf endeavoured to 
make out ; theſe words, -the Sox of Philip, denoting- 
\Generality, any perſon begot by Philip, erroneouſly 

-ſpoken-of Alexander, denote the perſon that is not 

really: the Son of Philep. In like manner theſe - 
-words, the Sence of: Scripture alledged by a Quaker, 

to prove. a Sect quite contrary to Scripture ſhall de-". 
-npte.that very Sect in. his Mouth, which he thinks 
t9 be according to the / Sence. of Scripture, . and + 
'which, he has-therefore dignified with-that.name, of 

-che.Sence- of Scripture ; nor arethe Papiſts more. in 
the right chan they, who pretending to adhere. to . 
the;Hrd of God; tor: among them the. ord, of God | 
fignifiesthat Ocho of Superſtitions which they would 
-oþtrude © upon the Proteſtants inſtead of.. Gog's. 
BE. | 
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CHAP: VIIE 


Of the Clearneſs oP, Diftinion of eas". a as. 
alſo of their make, and Conf ow. 


] N- Idea clearneſs may be diſcern'd' from Diſtin- 
fien,' and obſcurity from confuſion; for; we 
may call that a clear \7dza,\when it imprints in. us a 


lively, as I. may call ir; .Sence of .it ſelf, whereas 


otherwiſe it may not be ſo diſtin: The ldea-of 
Pain, becauſe it firikes fo ſenſibly, may be calld'a 


Clear Idea ; but yet it is confuſed, becauſe it repre-- 


ſents Painito us, as being in the Hand, when indeed 


it. lies in the Sence. OE 


Nevertheleſs, we may call every. Ides flows, b > 
far as it-is diſtin ; for- all Obſcurity ariſes out af 
Confuſton.... Thus the Sence of the Pain that hurts - 
us is-clear and'alfo diſtin; .but what is confuſed in : 
the Feeling, that 1s to ay, that the Pam i 1 in. the * 


Hand, cannot be faid to be clear. - 


Now becauſe Clearneſs and , Diſtintion. are one - 


and the ſame in Ideas, it will be very requilite to 
examine why. ſome Ideas are clear, .others confus'd. 


But this.-wiil be more-apparent by the: help of- 
Examples, than any other way, and therefore-ler us 
weave together- a. Catalogue 'of the: firſt Tdeary. as 


well clear and diſtin&t; 'as obſeure and confuſed, -.: 


The moſt clean-Idea 4s; that which: every. Men - 


of. himlelf,. as.. of. the Thing thar. thinks 3 as alſo the 


Izeas. 
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as to Judge, Diſcourſe,” Deliberate, Perceive, Ima- 
gine. 


Ideas". of extended Subſtances alfo. are moſt chiefly 


clear to us,” as alſo the Heas. of - their Proper- 


ties; as Figures, Motion, Reſt; for though we may 


feign that there is no Body, no Figure (though 


we cannot feign-any'ſuch thing of K. thinking Sub- 
ſtance, while we think )-yet we. cannot ſay. we 
uy perceive what is Extenſion and Figure.” 

We alfo clearly-apprehend Dyration, Order and 
Number, fo that we eonſider the Duration of any 
thing 'to be Form,: under which we conſider the 


thing, ſo long as the Form continues in-it; ' Thus: 


order and number no:'way differ in tfect from 
Things order'd and number'd. 

All [cheſs Taew are fo 'clear; that we fedtly 
wider them more obſcure, while we endeavour 
to'illuſtrate them with new Obſervations, and frame 
to our ſelves other Heas: than thoſe which we have 
from Nature. 

We may alſo ſay;.that the Hea of God's clearin 
one refpect, though I in'another A obſcure and 
tmperfcCEt | 

It is clear, becauſe ir ſuffices to diſcover the great 
number of Attributes in God, . which we certainly 
know-re no where.elſe/ to * found. bur-in God; 
bur” it 45-obſcure .in refpet of that Mdeazwhich the 
Bleſſed. have of -hin|.in Heaven: |, And +it'is alfo 
3mperfect, in regard:aur.'/Mirids'being limited and 
finite, ' cannot but maſt 1wperteRly..conceive an in- 


Logic's Of, Part I. 
Ideas of thoſe other Appendixes to- our Thoughts, 
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fnite Being ; for Perfetion and Clearneſs in Ideas 
are two. different. things. | For: they are Perfe8, 
when they repreſent to us -whatever. is in. the Ob- 
je ; Clear, when they. repreſent- to us as much as 


ſuffices to apprehend the Object clearly and di- 


ſtinetly. _ Tn 

. Oathe other fide, they-are confus'd and obſcure 
Ideas which we have of. Senſible. Qualities ; as of 
Colours, - Sounds, Odors, Taſts,, Cold, Heat, Pendero- 
ſity, Ec. Asalſo thoſe of our Deſires, as of Hun- 
ger, Thirſt, Pain, &z. Now mark the reaſon of 
the Obſcurity of theſe Ideas. 

_ In regard we were firſt Children before we were 


Men, and that.exterior things operating within us, 


ſtirred: yp- various: Senfations in- our Mind, by the 
help-of- thoſe Impreſſions which they: made: in our 
Bodies.;. the Mind conſciousthat thoſe Senſations are 
affe&ed againſt, her, Will, and that by ſome Bodies 
(as for Example, tire Senſation of heat by the Fire} 
would not. only judge that there were. ſome things 
without. her, . which were. the cauſes: of :theſe Sens 
ſations . ( whercin ſhe was not-deceived-)' but :gaing 
farther, imagiu'd ſomething in the'Objects, altoge- 
ther like Senſation, or at leaſt: like the 1deas thence 
ariling.: Upon theſe Conſiderations-therefore, ſhe 
form'd- Ideas to. her ſelf, . and transferr'd.rhe. Senſa- 
tions of, Hearty Cold, &c. into: thoſe things thart-ate. 
without her.. . And by that meansthoſe confuſed 
and*'obſcure Ideas of ſenſlible Qualities: aroſe from 
hence,. that. the Mind intermixed her- own. falſe 
Judgments.wich thoſe. that ſhe.deriv'd from Nature. 

: Now- 
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Now [in | regard: theſs::Idras/ are not \natural bur 
. Atbitrary, Men ihave made'ia} moſt fantaſtical uſe 
.of them, and rurn'd themmto meer Chimera's;' for 
; though that: Hear: and Burning are two. ſorts of Sen- 
Jacim ; 3 the one weaker, the. other fiercer, we have 
allow'd heat to the Fire, affirming Fire to be en- 
duced with-heat, yet we have deprived Fire of the 
burning-Faculty,'.or of the which we-feel in 
approaching too near lp bogs os Ree be alfeQted 
_ Pan; 2: 


- But if Men had rightly codreuaniie that Pain 


3s not- to: be attributed. to 'the' Fire that burns the 
Hand ; yet had'they been in'@nother Error, while 


they thought /pain ta be-in 'the) Hand which the 


Eire burns, . when as pain is only' in "the Senſe; 


This was-not'onlycthe Opinion 'of (vthe'6f1thb 


þ Warns Philoſophers; wthe Cyrendtoby, burieven of 


St Auſtin hiniſelf 5 Fw, ſays [he in his" 1 4/Book, 
\ De: Givitar. dei, Pain ſaid to be Pains of 'the Fleſh; are 


Pains of the Soul in the Fleſh 'and ous. of the Fleſh; for 


pain. of. the. Fleſh u only an Þnjury- tothe" Souls il "i 
vertam diſſent from” iti" ſu uffering t as" the' pain "of "the - 


Sol, which'n. Satlneſ3,' # @ diſſent How thiſe as A that 
brfl 16. againſt. our Wills, 
Thus! in his feventh Book upon Gen, chap: 19 


w hen the Saul feels the affliftions of the 'Botdy;' ſlre LA | 
fended in her, -att of Government - of the Body, her Rilo 


being difturÞid, and this offence "15 calfd Pain, | - 
 - m;Now:thar-that Pain which is calfd'the" Pain of the 


Body,: belongs to the Soul and not to-the Body, is- 
manifeſt from this, that. thoſe things that affeGt us. - 
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with Pain, ſeldom trouble-us when our . minds are 
intent upon- other/things, 'as we-and by the African 
Prieſt ( of whom St. 4uſtin, lib. x4. de Civitar. Yet, 
c4p.2.4.) Who when pleaſed, pon the Counterfeiting of 
Groans and Lamentations, would fo abſtra&t himſelf 
. from Seriſes, and lie.a 48 were for dead, that they could 
noe makg him ſenſible - of pinching and pricking, nor of 
the heat of Fire, til it began to ſearch his Skin, - 
Moreover it is to be obſerved, that neither the 
ill diſpoſition of the Hand, /nor any motion-ariſing 
from burning, cauſes the Soul to be ſenſible of. the 
Pain, unleſs this Motion be communicated to the 
Brain, by certain ſanall- Strings included in the 
Nerves, and extended from the Brain to the Hands, 
and other parts of the Body, which cannot be mo- 
ved unleſs that part of the Body be alſo moved from 
whence they derive themſelves, So. that if there 
be any Accident that hinders theſe little: Strings 
from communicating their mation to the Brain (as 
in the Palſe) a Man may endure. Wounds and: 
Pain without any ſence of Pain. Infomuch, that 
what appears yet more ſtrange, a Man may have 
'@ pain in his hands that wants hands,. as often it 
happens to thoſe whoſe hands are cut off z for that 
if the threads of the Nerves extended. from! the 


Hand to' the Brain be moved near the] Elbow, p 


where they terminate, they may move that part of 
the Brain to which they are faltned, inthe ſame 


manner as it might be moved, if the ſame threads 


deſcended to the hand, as the one end of a ſmall 


Rope may be moved in the ſame manner, if drawn 
| - about 
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pu 
mity ; and thus the Soul ſhould” feel the ſame pain 


as would feel if'the Perſon -bad hands, - For the * 
* Soul direCts its attentiveneſs thithers from - whence 


that motion of the Brain uſed to proceed; which 


' before affeRed it with that fort of Pain... Thus the | - 


RefleZtions that we behold in! a*Glaſs appear: in the 
ſame place- where” they would-be, ſhould: they be 
looked upon with dire&'beams, as being the moſt 
uſual manner of beholding ObjeCts, | 

Aid theſe things ſhall ſuffice to let-us underftand 
that'it may-well be, that a Soul ſeperated from the 
Body' may be liable to the Torments of Hell-fire, 
and to feel - the ſame /Pain, as any one: would feel 
through the: Toriures of Earthly-firez..in regard 
that when it was join'd to the Body, it-was not the 
Body but the Soul that felt the pain of the Fire, and 
that pain'' was nothing but--a | certain- ſadneſs-of 
Mind wherewith it was afflicted for the ſufferings 
of the Body, to which ir was join'd by God: Why 
then may we nut conceive that Divine Juſtice may 
fs accommodate ſome part of the material Body to 


the ſeparate Soul, that theamotion of that matter ' 
may excite-troubleſom and afflicting Thoughts-in 


the Soul ſo ſeparated, 


- But ler us -return- to confuſed Ideas. The ' Idea 
of Ponderolty is no lef'confuſed than any of--the 


_ our Infancy, that Stones and other heavy things fall 
down as ſoon as let go outof our Hands, we form'd 
an 14a of the-thing: falling which is. genuine and 


true, 
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true; We alſo form'd an Idea'of the Reaſon why 


the Thing does fall, which is true likewiſe; but 
when' we only ſaw the Stone, and nothing elfe that 


| forced it: downward, out - of the Raſhnefs- of. our 


Judgment, we concluded there was no ſuch: thing 


- as 'what-we did not ſee, and therefore that the 


Stone fell by. vertue of irs own' proper and intrinſic 
Force, and.at length we affix'd to this confuſed Idea, 
coin'd only in our own Judgments the name of Pon- 
deroſny. | $.--+ > pg 
- It came to- paſs alſo, that we made. different 
Judgments of the ſame Things of which: the ſame 
Judgment was to be afſerted, for as we ſaw Stones 
moved toward the Earth, we found Straw move 
toward :Jet, and Steel toward the Loadſtone. 
Therefore the ſame Reaſon. that bequeaths that 
quality” to Stones to be moved toward the Earth, 
ought to allow the fame qualities to Straw and Iron 
for moving towards Jet and the Loadſtone. How- 
ever, this would not fatishe. ; but on. the contrary, 
we have affignd- to Jet,. Amber and the Loadſtone 
certain Qualities which we call Attra#:ve; when 


with the ſame caſe we might have endued the i | 
Earth:with the ſame' quality of Attracting heavy 81 
. Things. However theſe attractive. Qualities (as | 


alſo Ponderofity ic ſelf )' ſprang from Illegitimate 
Ratiocination, by which it was concluded, that Iron 
was neceſſarily attracted by the Loadſtone, becauſe 
there was nothing ſcen that puſh'd the Iron to- 
ward the Magnet ;. whereas it can never be con- 
ceived,. that one Body ſhould attrat another, .un- 

| leſs 
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I:ſsthe Body attraQing be moved, and the Body at- 
tracted be-faſtnedtoir. 


thoſe Ideas that repreſent to us Ponderdus arid Hurd 
[Things more :ſolid 'than light and thin, ard ha- 
ving mere Body or Matter. Thus we believethar 
a Veſſel fullof Gold contains more Matter than if 
it was fill'd with Air, for: thoſe 14a deriv'd them- 
ſelves from no other Foundation, than that when 
we. were Children we Were wont to make extrinſi- 


When true Reaſon 
tells us, thar the ſame part of Matter poſſeſſes the 
flame ſpace, and the ſarne ſpace is always 1s filled with 
the: ſane quantiry of matter, 

--'Sothara Cubic Veſſel of a Foot will contatnno 
more Marter, being filfd with Gold than Air. Nay, 


-  - Air, it contams more matter, for A Reaſon not now 
| {longer heretobe inſiſted on. 

. * - It maybeſaid, chat from the ſame Root of Fore+ 
| - Judging of Things, ſprang ' the fooliſh Opinions 
| of fome, Thar our Souls are either the thitieRt 
part of the Air compoſed of Atoms, according-ro 


as the Szoicks ;- or a particle of Celeſtial Light, as 
the Aduntediuns, or of later Nays, Flud; ora futtle 
Wind, asthe Socinians; for none of theſe could-ever 


perſwade 


To theſe Judgments of our Infaney, weowe for 


»y x 
y vi , 
Re - F 
—_ L .— 
a, 


in ſome Sence it may be faid, thar being fil'd'with 


Democritus with the Epicureans; or the Air kindled, 
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could eyer be capable of thinking. And therefore 
Cicers- at the ſame time that he afferts with the 
S:oicks, our Soul to be a furtle Flame, places. it a- 
mong abſurdities, not to beettdird to think it ſhould 
cer-derive'its Original from Earth'or thick Air; 
' Foy, ſaith he, T beſecch ye, 5s it ' poſſible to think that 


Cloudy and Foggy Air ? For they believed that” the 
| more ſutile and pare they made the matter, fo much 
the:leſs material;* the Ie thick and\corpoteal” it 
would be, that Fat length they might rarifie;it into 
g' of Thong ht, which however i very” ridict- 
for aBbdy 4s riot thirher than a 'Body,' only 
that is divided1 mto 1efltr particles, and pf gi | 
agitated, - For this on the other ide'ft, makes les 
reliſtancs tharrother Bodies;-oh the" athi Hos 
calily penetratestheir Pores. | But 'whe it 
divifible. or divided, whether ir reſt or be moved, 
however it is\not leſs material, leſs corporeal, or 


more capacious of Thought, it being »mpoſſible: 
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fach a force' and'maſs of Memory was ever ſowed in the. 
Earth to ſpring' up again, | or thickned together out of _ 
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that the Motion or Figure of the Matter; whether © 


ſuttle or | thick, -ſhould have any thing common _ . A 7 
with Copiration: or that a certain part of "the Ys 


. matter that never thought, when it reſted' like 
the Hae arth, or was gently | moved like the Water, 
d come to a Knowledge of ' ir ſelf, upon''a 
more vehement Motion or augmenting the Force 
of Agitation. ; 


Much 
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.. Much more. might//be faid upon. this Subjed, 
but this ſhall ſuffice for. the. underſtanding of all 
'F confuled' Ideas, when they have all their Cauſes like 
| __ to theſes. _ "IM CN” 
| > There is one Remedy - for this. Miſchief, to 
Cal away all prejudicate Opinions ingrafted in | 

our Infancy, and to afſert_nothing of whar it be- 
longs to. Reaſon to prenounce, . becauſe :we 41 


S 
Boo, 5 


A el the heat ; that all things which are. pon- 


| ©  derous, are puſt'd down by ſame certain cauſe ; not 

"OP? £3 10 the; Fire that 
wie that makes the 
knowledge confirm'd 
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| CHAP. K. 


s ome Bs Xam mples of confi oſed and dfeart Ideas 
ugh et can he 


|| p the former > DICH we hare hiv he Comp 

Examples of confuſed. Ideas,; which the rea- 

ſons given, we legally aſſert to be falſe; but! being 

all taken out of Phylics, it may not be from the 

purpoſe to produce fome others otit. of Eehice, it're-- 

gard that-falſe 1dea, which are form'd: of. Verties 

and Vices, are. far more dangerous, 155.4. Vid 

 Nor,indeed;is any one more happy, or more ws” 
happy, becauſehe;bas'a true-or falſe, a clear'or obs 

ſcure lirapf Powderoſity, Senſible Qualities, or the Senſes.” 73 
If; in,thoſe-thing /he-bs more or le knowing;-he - > 
he:dctter-nor the wofſe3 whatever” 
our Opinion be touching, thoſe things: we ſhallive-  -- "# 
ver alteric for aur own; ſakes... Their Briog'is in- 1 
dependant, from/our knowledge, and. the! Condudt _* 
Life. is. independang.from their: Being. Fo - > 
Y cartallaecs. to-awaicithar Knowledge 
which. ſhall. be . our-pottion-after:this; Life] and to, * 
leave the Government of the World t to the Gotde oY 

F "0 and. Wiſdom. of God: who governgit,c!! 

Bur no.Man, can excuſe himſelf from. AS chin 
| ing, to acquire-a right Information concerning. Ver: 
| tue and .V:ce, becauſe. that*from. the: Preſcripits of 
Judgments magc.upon theſe TRngys our Livesare 


T0 


to be govern d, our Matmen EE" and the E-| 


I By _ the: prejudicate Errors'of Youth: have ole? as 7 


our only Deſign here is to / propoſe certain Ex- 


"annexed, which-produces ſeveralvainund idlePhan- 
roms," which Men never: ceaſe! unting'iafte?,' and 
"miſerably waſte"their rime it kopes-torattain that 


 -- whithis of no:yulue whingna'd! 23 £1010 


ternity of good ar'eyil. to be expefted. 

And as the falſe Ideas of Vertue and Vice are the | 
realon that we. jugde amiſ of them; .ſo- infinitely } 
better would'it be to: kn and. amend theſe with 
Care and Induſtry, than to ſludy the pgs of | 
thoſe other, which precipitancy .of Judgment 


on/ us/in reference to-natural- Things, which" can ||: 
only topply- Matter for lean and barren _" F 


tion.:: p} 


"Po diſtaber all thoſs File Les, would: 1 
« Tranſcription of the whole Body of Ethics ';\ oy 


of the manner, how: they (are form'd by 
SR together! ſeveral! Ideas that are- not really 


nQC)-160 
- Mani hds>in bimfelf'the 46s of | Miſery and © 
Happioefi! which”-i9 -neither"ifalſs or; 'confuſed, | 


while'general'and: abſtraed: He has alſo ihe-Idees 
of 'Baſeneſ aac 0 yy _ 


deſkO 211 61 blro#7 588 No inane Yor 2d ans! 
But the Gomuniirltontsf Sits, which Cs | 
ted God from Many in whom along bhe:could have 
found! true Felicity, -and-to: whonralorie he ought 
10 afhx' the! 1des of *ir;" has affix'd this 1dea of Hip- 
os t6 an ingymerable:;Company WIS. 


10 


BE avoids Milry 5 beadmoltesExcellency;'dl di 
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[To ne! Tl and Profecy cutior The yay thick h Mani i ar. 77 
ried headlong,” as if heth zought jr fo recover his loſb "i 

. Felicity in #hews. 78g TEE Tabet 2 
ad | Hence has wiſen A eaſt b xeap of fl and) WW: 
every one-thinks he ſhall be hap- 

ef on of * what he loves; miſerable, 
1691 ur: Man has Joſt his true?! Wee 2 
Excellency by” Sinning. Henes = 
> NL ACE it, he is ſtr; 2a to repre> « 
mlelt, *other than what indeec te 
Indigencie: -and Miſeries from 
1 hings to the. Taza of him- 
10t'to-him, to the-end be may 
e Aupuſt. © And now behold 

Sal efe falſe Iaees, 

| is the propenſity of Con: 
Ires -of -rhe Sence, arifng 
; For when'the Soul per-"- 
bat'her” + Pleaſares proceed: from thoſe '* 
", 4 of amec ately' joins the Idea of Good 
hoſe- ti ung Progr the 1dea of Bad'to thoſe other ©] 
g3:thiat - ac lier-of thoſe 'Pleaſures.”” And | 
pafterwards that Power.and Riches arethe. 


| rtments, whereby to acquirethe, means + | 

to indulge Concupiſcence, ſhe begins-ro eſteertvtheſs 
1 for great Happineſſesand *pronounces for Bleſſed; 4 

- |}. the Rich and Porejit-that enjoy them 3 rhe Boon 4 
= || miferable,*for being depriv'd of theſe Delights. | 
"But now as Felicity has always Excellency tor het 
Companion, 'and the-Mind: never ſeparates'-thile 
I woke but-always' looks upon as Great, allthcſe 
tat 


_ — os — 


mmangh....] 


that ſhe ——_ Jo an TP, nd as little and meang. 


all thoſe thar-are. poor. and -unhappy. And: this is | 
the reaſon'that we cantemn the poor,. and admire 


the opulent. Burt theſe are ſuch unjuſt and- falſe 
Judgments, that St. Thomes believes, it is this Wor« 
ſhip and Admiration of Riches,. which is ſo much 


_._ contemn'd by St. Fames the: Aj poſtle, while he for- 
bids a more honourable place he aligns to the 


Rich than tothe Poor ; though' this: place-is not to 


be ſo literally expounded, as if we werenor.co ſhew; 
ſome outward-veneration-to theRich, which isnor 


due to the Poor ; ; ſeeing. that- the Order of the 
World, which Religion does not; diſturb, = quires 
it, and this praQtiſe Tas been <voy | 
mong Men, highly. eminent.for th et 
therefore it is to .be underſtoo $6 r= tinward 
ſpe&t, which looks upon the WY Tr as ſubjeSted* 
der the Feet of the Rich, and the Uch a8 tnfinite 
Exalted above the Poor. pr WRITES. 
But though theſe Ideas. and-the-judgihents thi 
arife from thence are falſe and. angina ; ye 


arethey common to all Men that have notrectified 


them, as preceding from Concupiſcence with which 
all Men are infe&ted. Hence it happens, 'thit we 
not: oniy- think- ſo Honourably of the Rich, but 
that.we alſo know that all-other Mortals: render 
them the ſame Honour- and Eſteery. |. So that we 
repreſent to. our' ſelves their-Condition,not only as 


environ'd withall Splendor and Advantages'that at- - 


tend ir, but Worſhip: it with all that inward Ado- 
ration, of Judgments with which we flatter the 
Wealthy, 
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wealthy; wo are known not only by the Com- 
- rthoti Diſcourſe of Men, but by our own Experi- 
EnCe.. | 
This Phantom of a rich Man, whom the Croud 
of his Admirers ſurround,gaze upon with fixed Eyes, 
and \Feverence with an inward. Worſhip of Fear, 
. Obſervance and abject Servility is the true 1dol of 
the Ambitious, for whoſe ſake they endure lo many 
Mifries, and throw. themſelyes into ſo many Dan: 
goers 
Now that it may appear that this is that which 
they All coyer and adore, let us ſuppoſe that, there 
were' but one only Man mm the World eridued with 
Reaſon, and all fr reſt. Men "meerly in Shape, 
| were all brit' St tues moved by Engines ; and that 
| one rhiokitig, Man, well that all thoſe 
Statiies rhat reſembled hin outwardly,. were all de- 
prived of Reaſon and Thought, had\a ſecret way 
ro movethern by © tetraln Springs, ſothat they might 
petforty all the. Offices uch. he had a mind ts. re* 
| quire from "Met'7 we-.may believe _this Perſon 
| would fornetitties ttks z:fure to divertiſe himſelf 
| with the ſeveral Moyements he ſhould give to thelc 
Statues ; bur certainly he could never delight him- 
ſelf or take any pride inthe Honours, Bows -and 
- Cringes that they made him; rathzr he would be 
as weary of them as of {6 many Puppets ; and 
at length would fatisfie himſelf with ſuch a train as 
ſhould ſuffice for neceſſary Services, without deſiring 


q any greater number of theſe Statues than ſhould be 
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| i 'Tis Dominion aver wang not- Statues, 


with Praiſes, Eulogi ies, Titles. and. other, Things 


3 . -Opi inions 1 and Judgments, which j-a'% 73 defirous 


O quence, Wir and Dexterity; 7 We 7.3 


Ws Idea? conformable to thoſ 
. Whereof they appear 
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"So thar fe it 1s not , "Ing and external Obed 


ence of. Attend ts ed fromghe internal Subs, 
miſſion” of "Ne Min Frog is the Obje& of aſpiring. þ - 


hich they covet ; and the pleaſure of thoſe. that 
Rule, proceeds . from the Impreſſions of Fear, |E- 
ſeen, and Admiration, whi they umprint in. 0- 
IS, 
"From whence i ir_is raanifeſt. that. the. Idea with 
which'they are blinded, is no leſs vain and « empty, 
than the 14es of thoſe whom we. properly.call YVain- 
glorcow MI Men, who are they that feed themſelves 


of this Nature: The, only ly thi 
Ic one from the. other js the 


yer; diſticfpu 


poonngſony to others, - For-as.itist 2444 de- 
re of the'Vain-g/orjow to, excite in others, a Senſe 
of Love and-Elteem for. their. led 


Ambitious to excite in others, 
of Obedience and Submilf 


tent... So. that batt "4he © one and the other. yy 
their "Happineſs in "the Thoughts of agother ; But 
the one make choice of one ore, of Thoughts, the 
other.of another, "Ty 


» ,, * There is nothing "7A common n than! to ſee theſe 


vain Phantoms ; compos'd of the falſe Judgment of 
Men, ho'7 they overturn Enterprizes of greateſt | 
, 3 Impor- | 


wee 
Nap "ox 
Impotrance, a w bel he "— to which 
allthe Adions"of *our Lives are directed. 
> *Fhat faine""Valour" fo highly: eſteen'd: in \ the 
World, Whichcatiſes'them that” "would be” Ria: | 
 Tiz'e " brave ard Rout, to throw themſelves i into 
the moſt apparent and*threarning Datigers, is ns 
more oft-times than an' over earneſt, bending the 
Mind-to/ theſe vain and/ſhallow Things that fill 
the Brain. Few Perſons when they, are ſerigus de- 
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1 | Hiſe Life, and they who ſetra to dare Death ar 
» | Breach'orfin a Battel, tremble like others and' Fre. | 
F 48 4 ore afend” when Death attacks them 
; Bed fir ron ay beth of. hens 
ccalions pi 
bp "Till en beſet 
ne' R ey cn ' throwtiup on ( os 
- which'are *given/ to the Viliant , "Il 
#m aribng from theſe rwo.Confiderations 
nds; th t hoy. have flo leiſure to. 
- "Por this | the PE Mr is Hol hodyeh- 
| fant\in the Ggtts of + 'becomes the moſt Gent. 
-rotis and Brave'; "Sd 4 'becatiſe "bf the' Judg- 
ments which oth} Me * ak of him, "Hence -N 


comes'to'paſs that the'Captains are more Couragi- 
ous than the Common: er, and that the NY 
| * bility *ad Gentry : car#y "tor & lofty Minds thi 
the Ordinary *Sort of People; © For- that hayinj 

more Honour to' looſe and-to' | atquire; they dre 
more is ſenile and jealous of it, The fame Labours, 
| F. .- ſaid 
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faid a great Captain, are .not equally roplſom Py 
General of an Army and a Common Soldier : For 
the Captain of an Army, upon whom. the Eyes of 
all Men are fix'd, is thruſt forward -to difficult 
Undertakings, whereas a Common Souldier dilate: 
his Thoughts no farther than the hopes of his Pay 
or the gains of Plunder, or the Reputation of be- 
ing Stout, which ſeldom extends beyond his own 
. Regiment. 
_ _ Whar do they propoſe to themſelves that build 
ſuch ſtately Fabricks above their Condition and their 
Fortune? ? Not the Advantage . of commodious Li- 
ving therein. For. fuch a .coſtly Magaificence 
does them more harm. than good.; and-it 1s. evi- 


dent, that if they were alqne-jn> the gs Ae 
would never put themſelves. 


Trouble ; ; or if ;they. t tr 
GT by all; ther” Ber thats. * > "The 

the Houſes are buile for the fake of others, that 
_ they, think will applaud, the Buildings. | They - 
imagine. that. oy that ſhaſl /behold thoſe Palaces, 
will [entertain , Motions;of Reſpe&: and - Admi- | 
ration/for_ the Maſter, And therefore. they. . re- | 
Preſent themfclyes to therpſelves.as.in a Theater, þ 
fitting in the, midſt of their Palaces, | enyiron'd | 
with crouds of People, that behold all from Top | f 
ro Os and thence conceive chem. ry Po- | 


of ! 
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Fear and rus rhat's 


"Why &o Men load their Coaches with ſuch 2 
great number of Lacqueys ? Nor” for the great 


Service they do, for they are rather a Trouble that” 
a Convenience ; but to imprint in the Minds of 


the Beholders an'1dea, that it: is ſome Perſon of 
great Quality that paſſes by ; and the proſpeQt of 
that 1dea, which they imagine the fight of a Coach 


fo loaden will create in the Beholders, ſatisfies the | 
vanity-of him to-whom thoſe Coaches belong; 


And thus, if we weigh in the fame ballance all 


Conditions,” all Emptoyments, all Profeffioris that 
are eſteem'd in the World,” we ſhall find that” that 
-which renders them delightful, and alleviates the 
Pain and Toy! that attends'them, is this, that they 
of ReſpeR, Eſteem, - 


repreſent to-the Mind the” 


others have for us.” On 
wich renders Solftude tedious 
ſe-part sf the-World, is this, That in fe- 


oritiog themſelves from the view," they allo ſepa- 
mfſelyes from the Judgments and Thoughts 
of Men. For fo their Hearts become empty "and --- 2 
famiſh'd, as being depriv'd of their uſual” Nouriſh» 4 
ment, aidnor finding in themſelves, wherewirhai *.: 


to feed their Thoughts. And therefore the Hea- 
then Philoſophers deem'd a foltrary Life fo inſup- 
portable 3 that they ſcrupled, not to-aver, that a 
-wiſe Man would not be bound to enjoy all the 


Bleſſings of Body and Mind, to live alone ; and - 


not'to haveany Perſon to whom he might 1 impart 


his Happineſs by Diſcourſe. And indeed there is + 
ones ha the Chriſtian Religion that can render 
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Solitude defirable;, for becauſe it teaches Men to to 
*Þ deſpiſe the World, it affords them- at the ſame 
þ-- - time other Objects to employ the Mind; and;more 
"worthy to fill the Heart, for'which: they-have no 
need of the ,Sight.and Commerce, of Company. 

Bur here. it 1s to be: obſery'd, that the deſires of 
Men do not terminate in knowing” the Thoughts 
and, Judgments of others concerning themſelves ; 


bur being- known, they. niake a farther uſe of them 


cther. Aſciririous and Foreign Ideas, and. imagining 
through a groſs Deluſion that they are really: grea- 


there-are. more people who'admire them. Though 


- andbelo -to.themar all ;-nor.can.the' 


of oiher Men. preſerve or. r-vindicate- 'them'frc 


_ X10U3-./ Fry 

E From whence we may . diſcover Shar 1t-18. that 
Rs - nengers agreeable to: Men ſeveral Things which @- 
- therwiſe are altogether. incapable to divert and de- 
light: the. Mind. For the Reaſon of the Pleaſure 
|. that Men take therein ariſes from this, that the 
* Ta; of themſelves repreſents them to themſelves 
- greater than ordinary, by means of ſome vain, Cic- 
Mg ns which they add to it. 

'They take Delight in diſcourſing of the "cane 
they. have tun, as forming from the Accidents an 
. Idea which repreſents 1 us to our ſelyes, either as 

prudent, 


PLE 


ito Aggrandiſe and Exalt, the Idea. which they have. 
of. themſelves, adding} to: hem, and i Incorporating 


ter, becauſe they live-,in a larger Houſe,” and- that - 


all thele. - Things are extriofical as..10. themle|ves, 


Want and miſery to- which they. were, before cnc | 
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} brudenny of elſe varticularly favour'd by God, - We - 
love to diſcourſe of Sickneſles we have eſcaped, as * 
repreſenting to our ſelves the ſtrength of our Bc- 
no} dies," able "to encounter ſuch deſperate” Attacks-of 
| Morality. 

of We love to beVi&orious in every Thing, even © 
in Play, wherein there is nothing of Cuning bur all 
Hazard, though wedo not play for Gain 3. adding 
to our own Idea the Idea of -Happineſs-at the-ſame » 
time. - This imaginary Happineſs we are apr to: - 
think belongs to us, as a permanent Quality,_ which +; 
makes us claim the fame ſucceſs for the future As Ur. 
Riphr.”: Thus Gamefters chuſe to try the Fortune © 
'of - the Dice-with” ſome ' before others, which is 
nevertheleſs 'very Ridiculous ; for a Man' may + 
be aid 'to have/liv'd happily- to ſuch: a moment, ©_ 
but that he ſhall have the ſame » Fortune the - | 
hour; there there is no- farther probability, -but- - 4 
that we .may- be as -certain that-they* who have 
been hitherto miſerable, may for the future-: _ ” 
happy. ; 
ac bids abies" Minds, -w who" are” addicted th. os 
the World; have no+- other ObjeQts of their. De- © 
fires, chan theſe vain Chimeras that daily diſtra& : 
their Brains; and-even they who carry the grea- - 
YT rteſb Reputation for Wiſdom, feed themſelves with* +; 
{ theſe [Dreams and'Deluſions. ' And therefore- ri a 
they who dire&' their Lives and the Action of their 
Lives to Eternal Things,.. may be faid-to-fix their--- 
Thoughts 'upon+ real, ſolid -and- permanent Obs ,. 
ey whinul | others « do but allow OR and eift+ - 2 
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Errors. 


CHAP. X. 


Of another Cauſe of 'Cinfuftn' i In our 
. Thoughts. and Diſcourſe; ; Ideas amexed 
to Words. 


V E have 3 I aid, that the Neceſſi ny 
' ._ we have to make uſe of External 'Signs 
'to expreſs our Minds, is the Reaſon that we fix 7- 
eas to words in fuch a manner, that many times 
we eonſider the Words more than the Things. - 

For it is to bs obſerved, that though Men have 
 +requently different Ideas of the ſame Things,. never- 

..theleſs they make uſe of the ſame. words-to-expreſs 
them; as the Idea which a Heathen Philoſopher has 
of Verve, is nat the ſame which a Divine hath, 
.yet both expreſs their Lea by the' fame Word, 
Fartue. 

Moreover the fame Men, at different Ages, have 
coplider'd the fame Things / after, very diffcrens 
| Manners ; and yet they have ;rammaſs'd all theſe 
Ideas #5; I one name 1: Which ts-the Reaſon, that 


Kin pronouncing the word, or hearing it pronounc'd, 


a Man is preſently Confounded, apprehending the 
word ſometimes according to one lea, ſometimes 
| according 


OE” tag a Bat GR 
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and © according to'another. For Example, a Man un- _ 
- derſtanding- that he has ſomething - within him, 
whatever it be, which is the occaſion of his Nou- 
- riſhment'and Growth; has call'd it'a Soul, and has: 
extended this Idea not only to what feſembles- it in- 
Animals, but in Plants.. - - = 
' And perceiving alſo that he had Thouphrs, he has- 
2+ | call'd-this principle of Thought by the Name of the 
4 Soul. Whence it has come to paſs that by this 
| Reſemblance: of the Name, he has taken for the. 
ſame Thing, the principle of Thought, and the 
' Principle of Nouriſhment and Growth. In like 
manner, the Name of Lyfe is given to that Faculty _ 
"from whence the Animal FunGions proceed, as allo , 3 
the Cogirative Faculty, which are two Things abſo-- - = 
"Jutely different. | 14-45 TJ. ll 
© Thus theſe words, Sence and Senſation,” when” ** 4 
' they are ſpoken of any of the Five Senſes, are vehe- +, 1 
'mently peſter'd with Equvocations.* + For © three” * 
\Fhings happeir to 'vs when we 'make uſe of our © 


*Senſes'; as,' 1.: When we ſee any thing. + Theres: - - 


'a. Motion. in the Corporeal Organs, as the Brairi: 3 
and Eye.:.2. Theſe Motions give an occaſton: to © ** 
the Soubto perceive ſomething. As when by the 2 
Motions firſt begun'in the Eye, by the RefleAion 2? 
'of the Light, in the falling Rain oppos'd 'to'the - 
'Sun-Beams, it has the Ideas of Red, ' Blew* and - 
Yellow. 3. We make a Judgment of what we # 
ſee ; and thus we judge theſe Colours to belongts 2 
the Rainbow,, which we pronounce to be of fuch'a - 
Magnitude, of ſuch a Figure, and at ſuch ad _ 

| | rom 
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. from-us. Of theſe three the firſt. only belongs to: 
the Body; the other two. ſolely to the Mind; -how-J of 

_ ever by occaſion of what is perform'd.in the Body. 
Nevertheleſs we comprehend all theſe three Things Y th 
| +, under the name of Sence. or Senſation of-the Sight | Vi 
or Hearing. For when we ſay the Eye ſees, or Þ ir 

. the Ear hears, it cannot be_underſteod. but accord- Þ' rf 

_ -, ing. to the Corpereal. Organ ; it being apparent Þ-C 
that the Eye does not apprehend the Objects which | : v 
it ſees, .nor judge of them; .Qn the other {ide we Þ: x 
.do 'not fay, we have ſeen ſuch . a. one,” if. the | < 

_ , Mind, call'd off by another. Obje&, has not-made | ; 
..Refletion upon. the Perſon that preſented: himſelf | { 


+ before our Eyes...' And then 'we .take the word See | 1 
&” - for. the Thought form'd in our Mind, in purſuit of 

" what paſt in our Eye and in our Brain. And ac- | - 
.cording to this Signification of the word,. See,” it is 
| _the. Soul and not the Body.. which. ſees, . as Po 
Maintains, and. Cicero after him. :. For 5ndeed,, ſaith 
he," we'do not now behold with our Eyes the Thing mhich 

. te ſee:; for there #.no ſence in the: Body. There are 
as it were certain Paſſages made from. the Seat of* the 

FF Soul to the. Eyes, the Ears and Noſe, and. therefore: ſee- 
Foy often interrupted. either by ſome thought, or . the 
= fires of [ome :Diſeaſe, we neither hear nor ' ſee with 
FF. Þopen.or entire Eyes or Ears. Whence we may eafuly 
apprehend that the Soul bath. hears and ſees, not thoſe: 
b parts-which are but ax the Windows of the Soul. In 
PF  .' thorr, we take thoſe words, Sen/ation.of Sight, Hear- 
.” ang, &c. for the laſt of theſe. three [Things,. that 
- 4, for the Judgments which the Soul makes 'in pur- 
+ CE ts  ſuance 


he 

; 5 
c 
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| france of the Perceptions it has ds, by occation 
of what paſs'd in the Corporeal Organs, as when 
we fay the Sences are deceived, at the ſame time. 
"that we ſee a crooked Stick fo appearing. in the 
Water, or the Sun but two Foot in Diameter, ,: For | 
ir is certain there can be no Error. or. Fallity. nei- 
'ther-in thoſe Things that happen in the Corporeal 
Organs, nor-in the bare Perception of the-Soul, 
which is only a fimple Apprehenfſion ; but the Er- 
Þ ror proceeds from hence, that we judge amiſs, .in 
\ concluding that. the Sun is but two Foot-in Dia- 
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meter, in regard that by reaſon of its vaſt diſtance 
from us, it comes to pals that the Image of the Sug 


which is form'd in_ the bottom: of the "Eye. is.near 


at-Hand, of the ſame bigneſs which . an, Objedt: of 
two Foot would form' at a diſtance more propor- 
tionable to our manner of Sight. But becauſe. we 


| have made, this Judgment in our obs. and for 


that weare fo much accuſtom'd to It, that it is made 
at the fame Inſtant that. we ſee the Sun without 

Examination hardly, we atttribute.it.to the 
Sipht, and we ſay we ſee the Objedts little or great, 
as they are nearer or more diſtant from us, though 


it be indeed the Mind, not the Eye that judges of 


thei ſmallneſs or magnitude. 


All Languages are full of words. of the fame 


; Nature, which not hawng any more than one 
- Sound: are nevertheleſs the fignification of Ideas al-. 


:rogether different. 

But we are to underſtand that when. an Equivos 
cal word fignifics.two Things which have no Re-. 
lation. 


*.. 


ITO 


Fun one ta | another, and which Men thee never 
| confounded in their Thoughts, it is almoſt” im- 
F- Potſhible that Men ſhould thereby be deceiv'd, or 
| that they ſhould be the cauſe of ah For the 
Equivocal word, Ariei 2 Ram, which ſignifies both 
2crriain Creature, and 'a Sig” in the Zodiac, ſhall 
never impoſe upon a Perſon that has but a'grain of 
common Serice. Whereas it is a difficult Thing: 
Not to. be deceived when the' Equivocation ariſes. 
from the Errors of Men, who have negligently con- 
founded different Ideas, as in the word Sou! ;  for- 
we take it for granted, that they who'firſt mate - 
uſe of thoſe words, did inquire into their Significa-- 
tions,” and fo - it " ſuffices us to pronounce them, 
without ever examining whether the 1da which | 
we have of it be clar and diſtin&t, - Nay, ſome-- 
times. we attribute ' thoſe "Things | to the ſigni- 
fication) of the'fame word, which falls not but tipon 
 E#&'of Things altogether mootmpatible, not per- 

. Felving that we have: confounded” two different 
4 Tolp under the ſame Word, - 
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CHAP. &. 


C the Remedy of Confuſion iv our r Thoughts: 


aud RD arideimarions, ariſing from the Con». | 
- fuſion of Words Of the Benefit of defining 
Words; and of the Difference between the- 
Definition of Things aud Names. 


7 HE beſt wayto avoid the Confuſion of words, 


+&, which we. find in different Languages, is«to 


make a new Language, and to coyn new words, © 
to belong. only to 'thoſe Ideas, which they” ars © 
aſfign'd to Conte To which purpoſe there's no , | 


neceſſity to frame new-Sounds of Words, - becauſe 


we may make uſe of ſuch as are uſually. pradtis'd, 
looking:upontthem,: as if they had no Signifcation, 
that we-may. aſcribe to them thoſe Notions which 

we intend them-;/ which it behoves us rodefign'by 


+ aoher fimple. words, free from all Equivocation, 


'Thus were it to be prov'd,. that the Soul is Im- 
mortal, this word Anima, the Sou}, being. Equive- 
cal, wil eaſily make a Confuſion in what is to: be 
Gaid. For the. avoiding of which, I will retain'this 
word Soul, as a {ound deſtiture.of all Notion, and 
make uſe of it only to denate that' Thing which 
in us is the principle of Thought, by  faying; 


| Toall the Soul rage, which in W #. the y NOS of | 
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Behold here the Definition of the Word, with: 
ſo much benefit made uſe. of by.the Geomerricians,' 
which is cautiobſly to- be” diſtifguiſh'd from the! 
Definition, of the Thing. . 

'For- in the: Deficiition of the Thing, as thus, 4 


"Mas # a Rational. Creature; Time the. Meaſure of 

. Motion, we leave to the Term defin'd,: that is Man, .. 
and Time the uſual Notion wherein we. afſert other - 
Tdeas to be contained, as the Idea of Rational Crea>- 


ture, Meaſiire of Time, whereas in the Definition of 
the Word, as we have already ſaid, we only _ 
the: Sound, -and- afterwards Uerermine' the. So 
.to-'\be- the'Sign of-. ſome dea, On. for or 
; Words: PTY 

y\> Butigreat heed. is to be taken leaſt we ,ovafound 
this\Definition of the word of which we- here Dif- 
courſe, with that other'of which others ſpeak,! who 
will have'ir be the Explanation of what a- word 
fignifies: acedrding tothe vulgar Idiom of-rhe Lan- 
£vdge;.or -irs Etimology, which--we: ſhall” ſpeak 
moze of 'in: another place. Bur here-we only mind 
the particular uſe to which he'thar defines a word 
will have it apply'd-for the better underſtanding his 
meaning, not caring whether. it-be taken i in the 
{ame Sence-by.others. © _' : 

And from-hence it follows; r. Thar the Def 
nitions-of Words are at pleaſure, but'that thoſe of 
Thingsare not: ſo: . For every Sound being! of its 
Ralf; and in its own Nature indifferent, to ſfignifie 


any. Thing, it: is lawful for me, for my particular- 


uſe, provided I advertiſe others of it, to/deter- 


nfge. .. 


; 
{ 
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ith. mine a Sn to: Ggnifie any thing preciſely with- 
ns, out the: mixture of any other. - But it is quite 0- 
hel therwiſe. with the Definition of Things, ' For-it 
- ff does not depend upon the pleaſure of: Men. that & 
4 | 4 ſhould include whatever they would have them 
of || to include: For that if in defining Idea | we add 
z,. | any thing which they do not pe, we _ 
rr into inevitable Error. 
jo To give an Example of the- one and the bart 
f Bf If in deſpoiling the word Parallllogram. of all other 
] ſignification,. 1 apply-it only to fignifie a Traangle ;, 
| F this is lawful for me to do, nor do I commir-any 
Error in ſo doing : Nay, provided I only take it 
in this Manner z 1 may affirm that a Peralllogram 
.has three Angles; equal.to two Right Angles. .-; But 
if Lleave the Vulpar Idea-to;this word; to ſignifie a - 
Figure  whoſe-ſides are, Parallel, and yet -affirm 
that a Parallellogram-is a. Figure. conſiſting obthree * 
Lines, in regard this would-be then a Definition of 
the. Thing,. it would be. abſolutely falſe; it being 
impoſlible that a Figure conſiſting of three Lites 
" ſhould have it's. ſides Parallel, .. -- 

In the ſecond place ir follows, that Conpeeni a a= 
bout the Definitions of Words ought not to be rais'd, 
for that. Reaſon, becauſe: they are Arbitrary. 
.For.you cannot deny that a -man has :not givem-the 
ſignification to a Sound which he ſays, he. has, after 

\] he has given notice of it, nor.that-it- has: not-that 
{ fignification according| to the uſe which he makes of 
ir ; but we may. contend: about the Definitions af 
Things, becauſe they may be falſe, as we have-aþ 
ready ſhewn, Thirdly, 


: 


b —— | | 7 
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- Thirdly, it follows that every Definition of 4 - 
Word, «when it cannot be call'd inQueſtion,. may N< 
be taken for a Principle. Which cannot be ſaid off KF 
the Definitions of Things ;' in regard they are Prof 
poſitions that may be deny'd by thoſe that find any} * 
Obſcuriry-therein. And therefore, like other Pro- lot 
poſitions, they ought to be proved, and not to be FT 
taken for True ; unleſs they appear perſpicuous inf}. *: 
themſelves, bks Axioms, - - | > 
: But as to what I ſaid but now, that the Defint- 


' tionof a Name may ſupply the place- of a Principle, 
« requires a farther 1iluftration.” For it is only 
true, in regard>it cannot be controverted but that 
the determined Idea may be call'd:by the affign- 
xd: name, | Nevertheleſs, we-ought 'not--to-'con-' 
clude © any thing of- the-{dea itſelf, nor to'be- 
teve it can exhibite 'any thing-poſitively to us for 
that'reaſon- alone,” becauſe ir 4s called by fach a - 

Name. -/For Example, Tmay define the Name-of | 
Chi and ſay, 1'call a Chimera that which im- : 

Fx contradiction; however it does not thence = 

© follow that a Chimera is any thing. ,_In like manner, . 
« Philoſopher ſays'to me, I call Ponderofity the In- 
terior Principle which cauſes a Stone to deſcend + 
without any compulſive violence ; I ſhould willing- _ 
Jy grant the Definition without contradi&ion, be- 
cauſe it leads me-to the Knowledge of what he de- | 

thres'to make'me underſtand -; but Twill deny, that | 

hat is ſignified by the word' Gravity, is any thing = 

"zeal, in, regard there is no fach' principle - in. 
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of of 1 will explain this a little farther, becauſe there 
mayl are two great Errors. committed in Vuger Philo-- 
1 off ſephy upon this Subje&t.,.. For it. confounds the 
Pro. Definition of the Name with the Definition of the 
ary] Thing, and attributes to the former what only be- 
ro-f longs to the Secand; . For the Philaſphers haying 
coin'd an. infinite- number not .of Names but of 
inf Things according to their own Fancies which ' are 

altogether falſe, as not: explaining neither -the. Na- 
aj- ture.of Things, nor the: Ide; which naturgily we 


le, baye. of them, yet they obtrude theſe Definizions . 


ly | zpon us for ſuch as arenot- to be contradicted. | So - 
at} thatif any one deny them, when deſervedly they 
»- | may be denied, they exclaim. againft him. as..one 
-- that oughtto be exterminared the- Schools, a5 mat 
puted with. , to as 

very ſeldom 


"Þ fe obe dipured with... 
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fix. them to 


- 


: # to remoye ar clear any Obſcurity, nor 


any certain ldeg clearly delign'd, but leave ther in | 


Darknef and Confuſion. .. Whenge. it happens tha 


moſt of their Niſputes, are.only.Diſpures of Wordsz | 


and: whateyer is clear, and true in;Ideas, that they 


abuſe, to eſtabliſh aud maintain, what is confusd 
and darkin the fame : Which Error would be a= 4 
voided by the Definition of the Name. "Thus the © 
Philoſophers belieye that there is nothing in the # 


|| World more unqueſtionable than chat Fire is hot, 


'] or:that a Stone 4s heavy, and that 'it would b&3 . © 
| Folly, to deny either, -- Which indeed they may- | 
\ make all the World believe, fo long as they wah 


or never make uſe of choſe Dehnitions of Names,. 


x; 
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bear "ny the * Definition of Names.” 


IF; riot altogether falſe, that Fire is hor in that Sence, 
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But when A G1 
oncethey do that; it will preſently appear what is} 
Obſcure, and what apparent « in, reference>to thoſe IN 
Things." Firſt then it is tobe” agked them, what || * 
they meah by theſe words Hor" and Ponderous # For if 
they anſiver, that by Hoe they only mean that which. 
1s only proper-to cauſe' in'us.a Sentiment of Hear, 
and by Heavy that which falls downward not being 
propt up ; they may then deſervedly ſay; that i is | 
a Folly to deny Fire" to be Hvr,' and Stones 'to be 
Heavy; "But if they mean by Hearthat which has in 
its ſelf a Quality like' to” that which we imagine 
when we feel hear and" by Heavy that which has 
in ir ſelf an Tnternal'Ptinci ple, which cauſes it to © 


call to the Center; not bens compelPd EA any V Vio- 


lence from without;, it will be. eaſie"then' to *de- 
monſtrate” to 'them; "that It18'no. denial 'of a dear L 
thing; but of a thibp which "is "very Obſcure, "if } 


orthata Stone is heavy ; in regard it is apparent 
rhar'Fire: exuſesin'vs a Sence'of Hear,” by, that aCti- 
on whereby it 'qperates upon our” Bodies,” bot it 'is 
no way evident-that* there is in"the* Fire any Tong 
like tothat-which we feel inthe Fire: And it 1 
as evident in the fame manner tharStones fall down; 
but it is nor fo clear, that they fall of themſclve | 
without any outward: detruding Violence. . 
Thus we ſee 'the- great - benefit -of Debni 
Names; for that by-this means we underſtand what 
itiswediſpute of, that we may nor contend in.vain 


|. _ about words, which we underſtand ſome one way, - 


ſome. .. 
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| fome another, as is frequently Pre even.in-our” . 
ordinary, Diſcourſes.: - -- 7 


« "_ «a = 
- 


But beſides this Benekt there i is Afr ancalen? 


which is, that we cannot many times haves diſtin& 
' Ueaof a Thing, unleſs we make uſe of many words 
to denote. it. . Now .it. would- be-Impertinent eſpe- 4 
cially in writings that concern, the Sciences to be... i 
.always repeating a long Series-of words. And 


therefore having once defin'd the thing by ' ſeveral 


-words,: we-fix to ſome one' word the Liea conceiy 'd 
'to ſerve inſtead'of all the reſt. | 


Thus after we have found yh _—_— are A | 


: bers that may be divided into' two-:equal Numbers, 


to.avoid the often Repetition; of thoſe words; we 


.fixthis Propriety, and-call a Number that: may. be 


divided into two equal Numbers; an even;Numbar: © 


-.Whence. it is apparent, - that as often. as we.make 4 
uſe of the defin'd Name,” the ;Definition .is-to be 3 


mentally. ſupply' d, which a' Man-muſt have always 


fo ready. in his Mind, that. as ſoon as. he_ hears e> 


ven . Numbers, - he . preſently underſtarids fuch--a 
"Number as may. be divided- into. two Numbers: 
And theſe two. Things/ought to. be. ſo -inſeparable 
from the Thoughts, - that the Tongue ſhould no 
ſooner expreſs the one, but the Mind ſhould add 
the other. . For they. who have ,dchned Names as 
the. Geometricians do with ſo. much Carez-did'it 


only. to. abridge their. Writings ( or as St,Auſtin 


ſays) Leaſt by continual Curcumlocution 'they ſhould © 
. create Delays : Burt yet they do not doit to abridge' 


the Ideas of the Things of which they Diſcourſe, 
6 _ 
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-.. toſhort Words, which they only make uſe" of to 
avoid: the Perplexity which thuktirude of Words 
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the Mind will fipply the emire Definition 


would produce. 
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Certain Obſervations of great Jn portance; 


rouching the Definition of Words. IR 


Necefficy of the Definition of Natnes, it will 
not be from'the purpoſe to ſpeak (0 omething of their 
Uſe, leaſt an' ill Uſe be made of them. ' 

' Firſt, all Names are not to be defin'd; "a that 


would be oftel' un rofitable and impoſſible to be 


| done. I ſay utiprofirable ;' for that when the Te 


conceiv*d of Things are ditin®, ard'that all Men 
underſt aiding the ſatnie Language, conceive the 
ſame 1Jea, it would be ſiperfluous to' define fuck” a 
Name, becauſe' we have already the intent of the 
Definition, as being fix'd without a Definition to 
the diſtin&t and' clear 1dea. 

-- Bur this happens in Things that are "iirify Ik 
ple, of which all Men naturally have rhe fame [- 


dee," ſo that the words by which they are denoted, 


are underſtood by all Men in the fame Sence, or if 
there be any mixture of Obſcurity, that which is 
clear is primarily underſtood. Aud fo they who 
make 
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make uſe of fork words todenote a clear Idea, need 


-not- fear leaſt they ſhould | be-underſtood amifs. 


Such are the words,” Ens;- os being; Thought,” Exten< 


;fim, Equality, Duration or Time, For though ſome 


may Obſcure che 1dea' of Time by ſeveral Propo- 
fitions,, which they call Definitions ; as,” that Tire 


. #& the Meaſare of Motion a6cording-to' Priority anil Poſtes - 
 Tiority nevertheleſs' they never mind thefe Definis 
tions themſelves, when” they ſpeak of 'Time, nor 
do- they. conceive | any” other' thing of it. - So that 


both Learned and Unlearned with the ſame Facility 
underſtand the fame thing when they hear, That a 


| Horſe takes up leſs time im pacing a' TR than a 


Tortoiſe.” 
I have ſaid moreover, that it is :mpoſfible- to FR | 
fine all words. In regard that to define ſome words, 
there is a-neceſfity of ulmg- other words that ex- 
preſs the: Idea,” to which that word'is to be an- 


1- nex'd. Anditherif theſe words: which were made 


uſe of to explain the' firſt;-be alſo to be defin'd 3 


E there will be a neceſſity for other words,” and-ſo to 


the Worlds End. And therefore there are ſome 


# primitive: Words which'cannot be defin'd, and it 


would be as'great a Fault to be too curious about 
their Definition, as not to'define ſufficiently 5 for 


both ways we fall into the fame Confuſion, which 


we labour to avoid. 

The Second Obſervation is, that we ought not 
to change Definitions known and already receiv'd, 
unleſs we meet with ſomething in them that is'to 


be found Fault with ; for it is always more eafie 


to 


- - le . ? © 


wx oY 


_ PartT) 
to teach the {ignification.of a word to/ others, when 
Cuſtom already received, at leaſt among the Lear- 
ned,. has fix'd it to an Idea, than to annex it anew 

_ to. another. Idea, and force it from a former, tofÞ ® 
whictit has been-properly join'd by daily uſe. And 4 
 therefore-it . would be a preat-Error to alter thefſ " 
— Definitions recejy'd-by the. Mathematicians, unlefsff * 
where there-are any-that are not ſufficiently plainſ * 
-.and obvious to Sence,. or ſuch whoſe: Ideas are not 
'Politely deſerib'd, 'as.in Euclid may be mougpn the 
Definition of angle and Proportion. : | 
....Fhirdly, it is to be obſerv'd, that when wo 
1s aneceſlity to define a Name, -itbehoves. us to ap- 
roach as near as may be to common Cuſtom, and 
not to give to. Words a Sence altogether Foreign 
' to what they already have,'or which are contrary 
to their.Etimology ; .as if a ParalleVogram ſhould 
be defin'd, a Figure -confiſting of* three Lines. 
But if the Word has two Significations, it muſt be 
depriv'd of one, that the other may be only afix'd 
to it.* Thus when Hear f{ignifies as well the feeling 
which we have of it, as the £uality which we' be- 
lieveto be in the Fins: like to that which we feel, 
to remove this ambiguity, I will uſe the Name of 
- Hear, but I muſt not apply it but to-one of theſe - 
dex, diſmiſſing it from the other, faying, I call 
Heat that feeling which I have when I come near 
the Fire; and to the cauſe of this Senſation I would 
give a name altogether different, as of Ardour or 
Burning 3, or elſe the ſame name with ſome Addi- } 


| tion, whuch determines and diftioguiſhes it: from | 
| Neat | 


Thi 4 
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-* The'Reaſon' of this Obſetvini' i taken fem 
hence,” that Men after they have-otice affix'd an t- 
deato' a" word; are not” eafily induced to ſeparare 
it-from the Word : And © the old Ted fill re- 
turning, -oblicerates'the new-which they have From 
the lare” Definition: *' So-that 'Men' more'cafily ac- 
coſtoni themſelves to'a Word''of no Sjgnihcation,' 
as if a'Man ſhould rather uſe the word Bars to fig- 
nifie'a Fi igure conliſting! of 'three Lines, than de- 
ſpoil rhe word Paralelogram of the Idea of a Figure, 
whoſe oppolite Sides are Parelle};*to'make it Bonk 
K fiea Ft Igure' whoſe oppoſite Sides are not Paralle]. 
of {> This '4s!an; Error into which 'all the- Chymiſts 
y ars fallen; "who rake delight to change the Names 
df of the moſt "Things of which they Diſcourſe, and 
s.| to give' them: Names which already fignifie quite 
| other Things,” and which have no Correſpondence 
4 withthe ldeas to:which they joyn the Words. Hence 
g thofe ridictlous' Ratiocinations' of ſome of thoſe 
- | People,: particularly of otie who aflerts, that the 
|, | Peftilence, as he-imagind, being a Saturnine Diſeaſe, 
f | was to be curd by hanging abur the Neck of the 
7j-| Patient, a plate of Lead, ' which is call'd Saturn by 
114 the Chymilts, and whereon' is alſo ro be cngrav'd 
r | upon a Sattirday,.-which day i 18 21ſo0 ſacred to Satin, 
the Charafer by which the Aſtronomers denote that? 
r | Planet, As if Arbitrary and Feigned Sympathetic 
ji. | Afhnities between Lead and: the Planet Saturn, or 
n between the ſame Planet and Saturday, or the lite 
TY G Signature 
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Signature of the Aſtronomers: could be,any; way! I 
efteQual for the Cure of Diſeaſes. _ PR 
But that, which is more jnſufferable\ja';rhja ar- 
gonry, or gibbriſh of the Chymiſts, is their Pro-! 
- phaning the Sacred Myſteries of Religion. to. make, 
them: ferve.as a: Vail ro,coyer their, pretended, Sex: 
crets; infomuch that ſame.are-arriv'd ati that height: 
of Impiety ; as to apply what the Scrigtures Ipeaks: 
of the true Chriſtians, haz ebey. 6; the-cbg/6n Reltes) 
the Royal Prieſthood, the Holy Nation, the People. piur-. 
chas'd by God, and whom he has call d-ont _ of | darlneſs: 
za his wonderful Light, tothe Ohimerical Fraternity 
of the Refie-Crucigns,, whom..in their -own Imagina>- 
tions they term the only wiſe Men 'that. have at-! 
tain'd Immortal Happineſs ; a3 having ay.vertiie of 
the Philoſophers Stone, found out; the way its bx; | 
the Soul in the Body ; for' as, much,” fay they, as: 
there is no Body ſo fx'd and incorruptible AS Gold. . 
Of which Dreams, and of ſeveral, others ' of- the: 
ſame Nature, there are to.be-fqund.a. great number 
in Gafſendus's. Examen.of Flud's Philoſpphy: :Whighs 
demonſtrates that there is no: Diſeaſe of: the Mind 
more dang: rous than that of Enigmatical Scribling, 
which cauſes Men to imagine that: their leaſt ſold; 
Thoughts, it 1 may not call them Falſe and altg- 
gether Impious, will paſs. for ,great MyRerjes, . if 
clad in words unantelligible to the Common' Sort. of. 
Wen; F eter Kin (hb. 4744 
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s Of another fort of Definition of Names, by 


which their Sianificat z04 are denoted, ace 
cording, to Common T//e. Barbs 


"XN LL that has been ſaid of the Definition of 
{CY Names, ought to be underſtood only of 
thoſe, by which every one defines the Words for 
I his particular uſe z and this is, that which renders 
"  them*Free and Arbitrary, it being in the. Power of 
every one' to make uſe of what Sourd he pleaſes 
to. expreſs his Teas, provided he give notice- be» 
fore-hand. But in regard that Men are not per- 
fe& Maſters of any but their own Language, every 
one has privilege to make a Dictionary for his 
own Uſe, but not for ofhers, nor. to interpret theie 
Words by particular $ipnifications which we have 
fixd to Words of his'own. ' And therefore {ceing 
that Notien of Words is not to be explain'd wk 
is properto our ſelves, but that which is proper to 
the Word according to Common Uſe, ſuch Dekini- 
tions are not to be call'd Arbitrary ; yet are they, 
to be oblig'd to repreſent, though nor the Truth 
of the Thing, yer the Truth of the Uſe ; and they 
| are to be efteein'd Falſe, if they do not really.cx- 
Y preſs the Uſe, that is, if they do not join to Sounds, 
Z the fame Ideas which are annex'd to ſuch Sounds 
> by the common-Cuſtom of thoſe that make uſe. 
| | 8% on 
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of them. And this demonſtrates alſo to us that De- 


finitions may be conteſted, becauſe we find daily 
diſputes about the ſignification which Cuſtom gives 
to Words, | | 
Now, though theſe] ſorts of Definitions of 
words ſeem-to be the buſineſs of the Grammarians, 
whoſe Province it is to make DiQionaries, which 
are nothing elſe but the Explication of Ideas which 


| Men haye agreed to affix certain Saunds, - yet may 


we raiſe upon this Subje&t ſeveral important Re- 
fleQiions for the reQifying our Judgments. * 
_-The firſt, which may ſerve as the Foundation 
of all the reſt, that Men do not wany times conſt- 
der the whole fignification of Words ; that. is, that 
the Words often fignifie more than they ſeem to, 
ſignifie, and that therefore they who interpret the 
ſignification, do not throughly unfold- all the Ideas 
which the Words imprint in the Minds of the 
Hearers. - Ee Ho 

For to {ignifie in a Sound pronounc'd or written 
13 no other than to raiſe an Idea by ſtriking our Ears 
or our Eyes. Now it comes frequently to paſs, 
that one Word, beſides the principal Idea, which 
15 look'd upon as the proper fignification of -the 
Word, excites ſeveral other Ideas, which may be 
term'd Acceſſories, of which we take little notice, 


although the Mind receive their Impreſſion. 


For Example, if a Man ſhould fay to another, 
Ton Lye, and that there ſhould be no more notice 
taken-than of the principal Gignification of the Ex- | 
prefſion, 'tis no more than to fay, Tou kw the ® 

| 9 contrary © 
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contrary of what you affirm. But, beſides this prin* 
cipal Signification, the 'Words according to Cu- 
ftom raiſe an immediate Idea of Scorn and Con- 
tempt, and make a Man believe that he who 


fpeaks the Words cares not what Injury he does 


the other ; which renders the Signification of the 

Words injurious and offenſive. EET: 
However ſometimes theſe Acceſſory Ideas are not 

fixd to. Words by Common Uſe, but are only added 


thereto by him that makes uſe of them. And theſe 


are ſuch as are rais'd 'by rhe" Tone of the Voice, 
by the Alteration of the Countenance, by Geſtures, 
and other natural Signs which fix ro our Words ati 
infinite number of Ideas which vary, change, dimi- 


mſh, avgment the Signification by joining thereto 


- 


the Image'of the'Motions; Judgments and Opini- 
ons of him that ſpeaks: bot ng 37 


And therefore, if he who affirm'd that the Tone 
of the Voice was to be meaſur'd by the Ears of the 
Hearers, believ'd ir ſufficient to ſpeak loud enough 


'to be heard, he underſtood not the uſe of rhe Tone 
of the” Voice, "the Tone- oft-rimes fignifying as 
'much as the Words themſelves.” There 'is one 


Tone*for' Inftrution, another for Flattery, ano- 


ther for Reprehenſion. | Sometimes a Man is will- 
1ng that his Voice ſhould not only reach the Ears of 
'bim' he ſpeaks toy. but that it ſhould pierce and run 
through them, Nor would any one think it well, 
#hat-a"Lacquey being loudly and vehemently te- 
2 prov'd, ſhould anſwer, Sir, ſpeak lower, I' hear you 
2? well enough. © For tis the Tone of the Voice that- 


G3 makes 
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makes one part of the Reproof ; and-it is neceflary 
to imprint, that Taea in the mind of the Servant, 
which the Maſter would haye it make, ; 

- But - ſometimes - theſe Acceſſory. Ideas .are fax'd 
to the Words themſelves, for that ,uſually. they 


throughly excite thoſe that pronounce them. And 


——_— 


this is the Reaſon that among ſeveral Expreſſions I 


' that ſeem) to ſignifie the ſame. Thing, ſome are in- 
-jurious, ſore are mild, ſome +modeſt, others 4m- 
-Pudent, ſome honeſt, others. diſhaneſt ; -for.. that 
beſides the principal Idea with which they agree, 
 Men-have afhx'd. other 1d which are the cauſe of 
this Variety. | | 


- 


15 td change the Subſtantives into AdjeCtives. For 


Example,, if they. are accus'd of Iyzorance or Inpo-i 


= ſure, preſently they cry out for being call d Ignorayt 
and Faiſifing Fellows, which 1s not reafonable, be- 
Cauſe that the words do. nat- fignifie the - fame 
[Thing ; for the AdjeRive, ;Tgnorent and Falfity, be- 
tide the fignification of the: Offence which they 
diſcover ; they.include. the IZea of.Scorn-y whereas 
the Subſtantives . of Ignorance and Impoſtare, denote 
the thing to be ſuch as it is,, without aggravation 


or. extenuation, And we might inſtance other | 
Things that would fignifie the fame Thing after | 


ſuch.a_ manner, as would include moreover a ſakt ! 


and. lenifying des, and which, would.demonftrate, 
that the Perſon had a deſire to Excuſe and Exte- 


And this Obſervation may ſerye to diſcover a | 
piece of Injuſtice very uſual. among thoſe who com- | 
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nuate the Gris which he laid to the others Char 


And'thofeafe*the wa s Which Prudent and 


— 


derare* Men*tiiake ofe of, 'unles ſome Reaſon, af 


vail with* them, wart with raore tartneſs and. ve- - 


hemency.” 

Hence alſo may be underſtood the difference be- - 
tween a plain and a figur'd Stile, and why the fame 
Thoughts ſeem much more lovely, when they are 
expreſs d by a Figure, than if they ' were reſtrain'd. 
t6-#"plain. thander of Speech. Which procceds: 
from hence,” that figur'd Expreffions, beſides, the 
principal "Thing, fignifie the Motion and Geſture 
of hi that, ſpeaks, and 1mprint-both-the one and 
the other Idea inthe Mind,” yhereas ſimple Expreſ- 
'fions fets forth only the tiaktd Tru : For Exam: 
pk, of this half erſe of Vi gh. ey” 


Cue adeone mori miſerum of ? 
were expreſ'd Fmply and without a Fipes — 
Non eſt aſus adeo, mori 4 nhjſerum. 


Witk6ur doubt the” Gafedcs would fot kave had 
thar force; and the Reaſon is, becauſe the farkt - 


' Expreſfi on ſignifies -more than the ſecond; for it 


does not only expreſs the Thought, thar it is nor. fo 
miſerable a"Thitig as Meri think to die; but it rc« 
prefetits. alſo. rhe 14a of 'a Man, as it were pro- 
voking Death, and undavnitedly looking "it in the 
Face, which, "without wth is a great and live- 


G4 ly - 
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FF Acceſſ on to the Signification = the Words. 
Hence it is ro wonder that.,jit. makes a deep impreſ- 
fron in the Hearer for, the Mind..is//ogly. in- 
flrudted by the variety of Ideas, but the voto 
bur'by the Repreſeetarion of AﬀeQtions | | 


/3 oh me F F712 oe _ 
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benlhe a ould have n me ere, it L yy beloves 
thy ef to $ieve.s —_—_, 


, 


But as fgur 4 Ste not onl + onifer the Thiag 
themſelves, bur alſo thoſe AﬀeCtions of, the Mind, 
which we, eoperive "10, meditating: and. ſpeaking, 
we may judge rom thence, the uſe which we ought 
to make of it; and what are the Subje&ts moſt pro- 
per for it. Ville, i it is, that it is -ridiculqus to 
make uſe of it in matters meerly Speculative, which 
we _contzmplate with a calm and placid Eye, and 
which produce no Motion in the Mind. © For ſince 
that Figures expreſs the Paſſions of the Soul, when 
.. Figures are intermix'd where the Soul is ao way 
;mov'd, ſuch Agitations of the, Mind are .contrary 
o'Nature, and ſeem to. be a kind of Convullion. 
For which reaſon there can be nothing more pre- 

ofterous than the ſtir and burly burly which ſome 
Preichers make, who fly. out into. Fury and- Ex- 
*travagant Bombalts, upon all manner of Subjects, 
"and who are no'leſs Furious upon PhiloGGphical Di- 
*greffions, than upon Truths, the moſt weighty and 
neceſſary for Salvation, Oa 


Oe 4x8 OK T 
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> On: the other ide, when the Subj et of the Dif 
courle-is ſuch, that ic requires, rouſing and waking 
of the Mind, it 1s a, faule to, deliver himſelf in a 
35june and frigid Stile, and without any manner of 
Motion. - 

Therefore Divine Truths not being ſiwply pro- 
pos *d.only to be known, but much more to. be be- - 
loy'd, reverenc'd :and ador'd: by. Meo, . withoue 
4abt” the: noble, elevated and .figur'd manner, of 4 
Elocution, obſerv'd by the Holy Fathers, is much * ., 
more proportionable to the Subject, than a - flag 
and . meager Stile, like that of the Scholaſticka $+> I» 
fiace it not only teaches us the, Truths wel - rg, 
know, but alſo.endeayours to raiſe in ys thaſes Sen= 
timents of Love, Reverence and AﬀeRion; which + 
the Fathers had for- thoſe Truths, when they + 
wrote, and which repreſenting, muſt of. neceſſity. 
contribute more to imprint, the-hke 1n us. Where«- 
as the Scholaſtic ſtile. being plain,. and contenting it. 
ſelf with the Ideas of the naked Truth, is .nothing-. 
ſo effeQual to produce in our Souls. hoſe Motions: - 
of Refpe&. and Love, which we ought to have for 
the Truths of Chriſtianity, which render it not 


_ only lefs profitable, but leſs delightful, lince the. 


Soul ir ſelf is .more delighted in, obſerving the Mo- 
log of. her AﬀeCtions, than in acquiring Knows: - 
edpe. 
Caſtly, "ri tis by means-of. this. Obſervation, that, * 
we may reſolve that. famous Queſtion among the . 
Aficient Philoſophers, whether there be any words . 
t9: be counted unchaſt ? And by which. we. may 
> T-. alt. 
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alſo refure the Argunients of the $r0xchs,who juſtified 


that we might make ve indifferently.of any Words, 


though Impudent and Obfeene., | 
They were-of Opinion, faith Cicero in a Letrer;.| 

which he wrote upon-this Subje&t, That there were 
no Words that were either Naſty of Obſcene ;. for- 
they ſay, that the Obſcenny proceeds- either from 
the Things, cor it is' in the Words. ' It does not- 
proceed ſimply fromthe Phingys, becauſe they may - 
be expreſs*d in other Words. that are not eſteem'd- 
ſo Nauſtors ; nor isit in the Words, . conſider'd. as- 

becauſe it happens oft-times, that one - 
nes-two Things, and fo .in one ſignifi-- 
38y be nauſeous,” in another well cnouph - 


t all rhis is no-more than a vain piece of ſub- 
tlety which grew from hence, thar thoſe Philoſo-. 
phers did not conſider thofe acceſſory Accidents, 


- Which the Mind addsto the principal 1d:# of Things: - 


for from thence ir cotnes to paſs, thar one. and the 
fame Thing may be exprefsd* honeftly by one 
ſound; and. lafſciviouſly by another, if one-of the. 


© ſounds has an Idea which covers the Obſcenity, and.: 


the other an Idea-that lays it open... 

"-"Fhus Attaltery, - bitereft, . Male-Copulation; . are. no | 
Obſcene Words, though they ligniie moſt Obſcene. |! 
Actions, becauſe they, repreſent them cover'd with | 
a'yail of Abhortency, 'which ſhews. that 'we look: 
upon #hem as Crimes, fo that thoſe. Words rather - 
tronifie the Wickednefs of the Actions themſelves. 
Whereas there are certain words that. expreſs thoſe 

Fa - Acts, 


{ 
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Adtts, wichour any Abhorrency, and which deſcribe 
them rather: grateful and” pleaſing, withal, adding 
| an Ida of Impudence and Laſciviouſaeſs. And 
r. MM thoſe are the Words which are ſaid to be Bawdy 
'E = Difhoneſt: 

Ir- " Thereare alfo certain Cliblcatiqs by which 
nl certain actions are chaſtly expreſt, which, though - 
ti lawful, yer participate ſomething 6f the Corrupti- $ ; 
# .on of Nature; for ſuch Circumlocutions, not only *= 
$ 
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plainly expreſs the things themſelves, but alſo the --- 
diſpoktion. of him who ſpeaks of *em in thar-man- +, 
ner and which by his referv ditek reſtifie, that he -:} 
-- . metitions em, with trouble and diſlike, and that 
- | it is his defire they ſhould be coniceal'd; as well from... 
 biraſelf as from others: , Whereas others uttering hy 
ſame things more freely and at random, make it ap« . -- 
pear, that they take delight in thoſe kind of ob» + "J 
; Jes, which'"being.a Laſcivious Pleaſure, it is na - 
£  worider, if the Wordswhich i imprint that ded, ſhould... 
' be-acctunred contraty to Modeſty. . 
For- which- Reafon it, comes-to oaff; that Kiiſe«-- 
Trimes the ſame word is efteem'd modeſt ar one time, 
and immodeft at- another; which - has conſtrain'd *: 
fome of the Hebrew Rabbies, to place certain He» s 
|  brap words | in the Margin of the Bible, to be - 
"pronounced by, thofe thar read it, inſtead of toſs | 
"Which the Seripture makes uſe of; which. happe ad. Fo 
From hence, that when thoſe words were made uſe of, * 
they were not at all immodeft, becauſe they were read - 
wirh ſome certain Idea that repreſetited thefe words 
with, reſervedaels and modeſty, . ... But *afterwards 
> that .. 
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that Ideca' Fra: ſep arated, 2 d cuſtom having added 
Another of = and My ANG: ,they became | 
nauſeous and uncivil: And therefore the Rabies, to 
prevent the mind from being amus'd with that evil 
Idea, were ſolicitous, that the People ſhould make 
uſe of others in reading - the Bible, which no way 
alter'd the "Texte... 

. And therefore.it was. an ill Exeuſe —_— an | Amther, 
v hom the Profeſſion of Religion oblig'd to an CX- 
att Modeſty, and who was deſervedly tax'd to | 
have made uſe of an undecent Word, to fignihe an. 
infamous Place, to alledge, : that the Fathers had 
.not ſcrupled to make uſe of the word- Lupanar, a 
Brothel-houſe, and that he-often found. in their; Wri- 

tings, the words Meretrix and” Leno, Where.. and 

Pander, and ſeveral others hardly to be endured in 
.our Language. For the Liberty which - the Fa- 
- thers took to make fe of thoſe words, opght to 
have convine'd. him, .that. they were -not. at, that 


- Time accounted words of Ignaminy; that is to fay, 


- that. Cuſtora had not added that Idea of Obſcenity 
» which render'd them Infamous, ;, and therefore he 
*. [drew an ill concluſion from thence, that it was for 
-- that reaſon, permitted him to make uſe of Terms 
of Debauchery,- ſo efteem'd to be in our Language 3; 
, for-that theſe words do not, really bgnihe the ſame- 
4 "thing, which thoſe did of. Uhick! the Fathers. made 
- uſe , ſecing that beſides the principal Idea in which 

the” * agree, they alſo.exhibit the Idea of a debauch'd 
"ak and contain a mixture of Licentious Impu- 
ENCE, 
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| Seeing then theſe Acceſſory Ideas are of fo grear 
Importance, and diflolve the Primary Notions into- 
ſo many various Idea, they would do well, who 
compile Vocabularies or Difionaries, to mark out. 
thoſe Significations, and make a diſtinction to the 
Readers, between words Contumelious and Civil,, - 
Tart, Chaſt-and Immodeſt, or rather abſolutely to- 
obliterate the Latter, which it would be much bet=- 
ter to be ignorant of, than to underſtand. 
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,; Free we-apprehend the Things themſelvus]. 


by the help of Idea we compare the Meas 


: » together, and obſervethem as they agree 


ar. differ one- among another, and in that manner 


Join 
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Join or feparate them;-which 1s &f!'d"t5 affirin” or 
deny, and by.a,general Name io ug __ 

This Rodgonat is otheryiſe Propoſition ; 
and it is maniti feſt thag i It ought to have twq Terms, 
the one, of which any Thing is affirm'd or deny'd, | 
which is called the: SmbjeRt ; the other, which is 
affirm'd phe” deny'd, which i b call'd the Atrribute or 
Preditate; 

Nor dies it ſuffice \to o have appreh&Gided theſe | 
two Terms, but they muſt be conjoined of ſepara- 
ted in the Mind. © And this Operation of the:»Mind, 
is noted in the Propoſition, by the word Eft, zts; 
when it is alone, it is Fnpeagny. bur when we 
den » Wet ny the ; Panic 3 p55 9 15m 

Coed gt E 

| bf Ad ug ep The. 4. #; FH: 
the ation of the Mind affirming, that is conjoining 
the Idea of. God, and.the [ded of juf?, as agreeing to- 
gether. "But if. I ſhonld ay Ys, God rs no?- unjuſt, the 
Verb 5, with the Adverb jvin'd, 'denotes an action 
conrary—to-affirmation;-by-which I afftrm-rhoſe- 
Ideas do nat agree tdgether-; for that there is ſome- 
thing 'in the" 1d6a of unjuſt, which does not agree 
with that which is-contain'drin the Idea of God. 

But though it beneceflary that every Propoſition 
fhould.Gonfilkiof theſe three words, yet it may con- 
fiſt of two, and ſometimesonly of one. 

For Men, for the more 'Cecin - way. of ſpeak - 

j\ have! : invented ſeveral words; which fig Ms | 
ach the Afhrmation, that is the Subſtainivey Send | 
the Attribute which is aftirm'd,- Of.this number 
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are all thoſe words: that are called Subſtantives, as 
God exiſts, that.is, i #5 exiſtent.z God loves Men, .that 
; | Hef 0 lover, of Men; but- the, Subſtantive, - when 
s, fl it is fingle, ceaſes tobe purely - Subſtantive ; for 
, that then the moſt general of the Attributes, -is 
s I joined toit, which is Ens,-or being, and ſo nom ego 
r | fam, Iam not, 18 a8 much as, 'T arm or © bole or any 

thine. 
e | .. In the Ge manner at other times, the, Subject 
oy and the Affirmation-is included in the fame - word, 
"MN as in the firſt and ſecond Perſons among the Lating, 
; Þ as when I ay, am Chriſtianus, I am a Chriſtian z/ for 
0 is' the Subject of this Propoſition, included in 

a f the word ſom. 
- |. Hence iit.is apparent;; that one word among the 
S Latins: conftirutes,a Propoſition, i in-firſt and ſecond 
» | Perſons of thoſe Verbs, which . before contained 
- | the. affirmation, with the Predicate ;; ſo ven, vidis 
> | wi, are three. i thtire Propoſitions. 
| | Hence it may alſo be concluded, that every Pro- _ 
- || poſition is either. Negative or Affirmative; and this 7 
\ Þ is thar which iscontained either in. the alfirmarion 
\ | or.the denial....... WE Og} 

But: there. is another: difference + Propoſitions 
| deduc'd from the, Univer, Particulari uy 0 or Sith: | 
| gulariy. (+ > 4 

For the Terms, as is faid in the firft part are Cl- 
ther ſingular particular or.univerſal... on-5 

- Univerlal "Lerms: -may;be.;raken, either, e 
| ing to.the full-Extent, the ſigns of { Univerkily be- 
ing eaher expreſs'd or underitood.: As are. of, for 
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- obſery'd in Propoſitions; for when the 


Extent of- the SAFE be: great 'or \ittkl, 
Rconpreticads all Thimigs : And this is the Reaſon * 


that * 


an. Affirmnion, fop Yeniul! !2wne, as: af Men." ; "he 
'M#n.3' ov according 20: theindefivite)patt of the* Fs 
recir; with'the Addidoa-of the word:ſome; #s"#;gin 
"Blomo,” forts" Man ;, or any 6thet way, accorrg by 
*proptiety 'of Jpeech. 
» Hence happens a certain variety, - greatly-to: by 
SubjcEt of 
the Propoſition i is the Univerſal Term, taken itr it 
full Extent; it is calf'd'a univerſal Propoſition, whe. 
ther-it be sfMirmarive; as every inpſious Man'is 
Fool; or negative, 10 wicked Mart 4s bleſſed, 
' When the common Term is taken according to 
the indefinite part of its Exterit, as being reſtratn'd 
by the addition of. the word ſome, it is call'd « par- 
ticular- Propoſition; whether i'be affirmative, as a 
fome ornel Men are GO or ax. ard "Jorne' Foor 
Men are not miſerable. 6 
But if the Subject of a Propoſition be fngular, 29 


- when I fay William the 34. hath "alga Rocbei, it is 


called fingular. © 
_ Burithough thre: Propoſitron ſingular bs Uiffererir 
from the Univerſal in this; that the Subjec"of ir 


is-not common, yet has it a _preater Aﬀenity with 
4; than with the” particular, beeauſe * the &, 


for the very Reafon that i is fingular, is rtec rily | 


taken in its full Extent, which is the Eſſential Pro- 
ptiery of an. Univerſal Propoſition, _ 
it from - the particular”, for, that! a* Propoſition 
mity be Univerſal,” ir” firrle* Imports, 
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that {ngular Propoſitions ſopply the -place of Uni- 
verſals-in Argumentation-;,.ſo that- all Propeſitioris 
may: be reduced. to: four. farts, which are marked 
by theſe four Vowels A. E. L.. O. for tho eaſe ofthe 
Memory. - -- 
A. An. univerſal Aﬀrmaive, as, att vjvis en 
are Slaves. 
E. An Univerſal Negative, 8s, No  vieions Men bob 


Happy. 
L A particular Affirmarive, u, Some _ Man "_ 
Rich. 411. 26 
0. A articular Negative, as, Soie wield Men i 
not Rich. | 
And that they may be:the better -retam'd in me- 
morys, they are comprehended i in this Diſtic. 
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Aſſerit 4, negat E, verum i ambo :. 
Aſſerit 1, negat O, fed particuteriter ambo, 


They are wont alſo to call Quantity, the u univer=. 
fality, or particulariy.of Propoſitions. _ "8 
And Quality is called the Affirmation or Nega= - © 
tion, which depend: upon the: 'word which Aa * 
counted the Form of the Propoſition. ' \; | 
And ſo. 4 and E agree accarding to: quamity 
but differ according to. quality, as do alſo 1 and Or 
But 4 and Zagree according to quality, but differ 
according to quantity, as alſo do EandQ;\ t 
-. Propofitions art, allodivided according to matter, | 
inta';true or-falle'; and-at is clear; that there" cen be - 
no Propoſition, which is neither true-nor falſe ; for 
"that. 
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that every "Proponion declaring the Jadgmer? 
which. we make: of Things, it is true,-when tha* 
Judgment is conformable to Truth, -and Falſe when 
it 19. not conformable. \. 

Bur becauſe we often fail of ſafficier Light, ta to 
diſcera. Truth from  Falſhood,. befides thoſe Pro- 
poſitions that ſeem to be true, and thoſe that ſeem 


true ; but of which the Truth is not ſo-evident, 
but that, we have ſome apprehenſion that they may 
be falſe ; or elſe ſuch as ſeem 'to be falſe; .but of 
the Falſhood. of - which -we are- not fully allure. 
Theſe are called probable Propoſitions, of which the 
firſt are more GRIT and the __ leſs Po. 


TT "ares 


n 


Jang Subjeft and. Predicate. 


* = TE ting already deckaint; there are ; four 
8 ſorts of -Propolitions, 4; E,' I, O. Now 
| K may be.demanded& wherein they agree or difter, 
when ſeveral ſorts of Propoſitions are deduced from 


called Oppoſnion, + 


of Oppoſions:; 'though-t one: of the three i is ſubdi- 
vided- into-two oo : 
OC 


ww. kkE- > oy 


to. us to be. falfe, :there are ſome:that ſeem to be 


oY the Oppoſition of Propoſitions, having the 


the ſame Subjecl ang: the tans —_—_— whichi is 
kt is Kr ſeen, qhar thite-can be bur dow arts 
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For if they be oppoſed i in quantity and. ally 
" | both together, AO ande 7, they are called Cons. 
| | tradiftories; as, Every Man '#s an Animal; Some 
BB Man #8 not an Animal: No Man is free from fm: 
) Some Man is free from fin. | 
Ifthey differ in Quantity only, and agree in Quas 
| | lity, as 4-Tand EO, 'they are call'd Subalterns. As 
> | every Man is a'Creature, ſome Man is a, Creature: 
, | No Manis free from fin; ſome Man i is not free 
* BE from fin. | 
f But if hay difter in Quality, nd agreein Quan- 
. | tity, then they' are called Conrarics or Subcourgyies : 2 
> i Contraries, when: they 'are” "Univerſal, "As, "Every 
; Man is @ Creatiire; No "Mani a Gates, PE COP 
'Subconeraries, when” they are particular :: ' Some 
X Men is a Creature ;' Some Man is not a Creature. 
Now if theſe Propoſitions are look'd upon As they. 
are true or falſe; it.is eafie to judge. | | 
- That ContradiQories are never together eirher 
' F true or falſe+;: but if one'be true," theothef is falſe; 
- | and if one be falle;/ the other's true: For it it 'be 
true, . thit..every Man.is a Creature,” it. cannot be' 
, true, that ſome Man is" no Creature : On the 0" 
ther ide, if it be true” that ſom? Man is no Crea- 
\ | ture, it cannot be rrue that wy Man i s a Crea. 


ture.. | 
| _ Thisisfo' dear Har a further Deplanatio woo 
| but render it: more obſeare. => "> NE”. 900 


2. Contraries can never be iprobable, but they 
» | may be both falſe. They cannot be true, becaule 

Z then Contradiftories would be true ; for if ic be 
true 


# 


true that every Man, is an- Animal, it 5s falſe 
that ſome Man 3s. not an'Animal, which is the 
Contradifory, and, by conſequence, much | more. 
falſe, that no. Man-is ag Animal; which is its con 
trary. IX ot 
_ But the. Fallity ..of. the one does not infer the 
Falfity of the. other ;-for.it'-may; be falſe,. that” all 
Men are ult, andyet ir may;not” be true; that no 
Man 5s juſt ;, ſmce there may be juſt Men, though 
-all Men are not fo. - 


= = to. nn or, ©, to bj © An | 


rex, ſome Man is a-Creature ::Tf 10 Man de tan Ape 
fn Man js not an 4pe : Therefore the:Pruth of Unj- 
verfality. infers that of Pacticulars 3 but the Truth of 
Particulars does;not infer that'of Univerſals ; for ir 
does not follow,becauſe it is 4rue;that ſame Man 5:5u/ſt, 
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; batzehonld be-true; that-al:-Memwr jus: On'the? 
\Rotheri fide: the Fallhood- af: Pattitulars: infers.. the: 
re N Hillhoad of Uatvetſals;) for:if36/befalfe that iſorne 
Man is free from Sin; iris more falſe that. all Men 
are free. from:Sin : But the Falſhood 'of. Univerfale: 
dogs) net infer «the: Falflrood of. Particulars ;- for 
thoiit þe-Falſe,chatiall Men are juſt; yerir does hex: 
follow, but that ſome Man may be-juſts> '\Whence' 
TS follows fliatenany dimes :$1ba/ceyn 'Propofirions 
£ nay both happen oro road; and. ſometimes both: 
6 befalle. Myk © 
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't "ow are — ich ; hows fo Foy Wes 
* ip ze vt.” and which may. be called come 
o | plex." "Of pple” Propojit Hons, oth as 


2 » ek Sie LRN $1 
51.06 119.7 OW? 207 1 
2 1 We: hantGbd; that very Picpethn ade t& 
| havear.leaſt, one Subject and one Artriblite:; 
+ [but it does.not- follow from thence, that it ought 
— | 20t to have-noimore than GA. Subjet and one Pre- | 
t EÞ 3 -dicate, 
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Tr Such: che ahve bir one! Saba andions! 
Attribute are :call'd  fimpleþ-and they that have 
more.than. onie: Subje&t iand ane; Predicate are call'd' 
Composd. As when 1'fay. Good. and Evil, Life: 
and Death, Poverty and Riches cotne from the 
Lord. The predicate, Come. from the Lord is affirs 
med.not only: of ' one Subject, but of many, that) 
is of- Geol and Evil, &c.: | 1G e010] 

- But before we' explain- -the: cara Prop 6fitls 
ons, we mult obſerve that; there: are ſome Eieich 
ſeem ta be compos'd that are not. ſo, but: Simple. 


For the. ſfinglene.of a Propolition..is-taken for the 


Unity of the SubjeR and the-Atrribure.: Now there 
are-ſeveral Prapoſitivhs-that have properljz bur one 
*Predicate and one Attribute ; but of whickeiiher! 
the Subject or the Attribute is a Term complex, 
which includes -other--Propolitions, - oe” may-be 
call'd Incident, which make no part of the Subje&t 


or Predicate, bei ng joind' by the Pronoug Relative, | 


who or which, whole Propriety 1 it 1s t0.Join together 
ſeveral Propofitions, ad the. L_g _s hand all” erp 
corporate. wito, one.- 

'Fhus when Chrilt foys, He that > v9 he pil of 
mp Father who is in in Heaven, ſpall enter. Ingo: the King: 
dom of Wetven.” 

The Subje& 6Þ! "this Poly” 'contlins'two 
Propoſitions, as containing two Verbs; but in re- 
gard they art Joindby-the Relative Whos .the5' \6n- 
ly.make a part 'of. the Subje&.. Whereas, when 
ſay, good and evil proceeds from the Lord, there 
are properly rwo dg becaule Laffirm w_ 

oth 
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both of the one and the- other,” that they come 
from God... 1.71 4h 1 Xe 

The Reaſon is this, for that the Propoſitions being 
join'd to others by the Relative,wbo,are eitherPropoli- 
rions but imperfectly, as ſhall be faid hereafter,'or elle 
are not confider'd- as Propoſitions then made, -but as 
Propoſitions that have been made before, which are 
at. that time only.conceiv'd like {inple Ideas, Whence 
it happens to be the ſame thing, whether we pro- | 
nource' theſe Propoſitions by Noun-AdjeQtives, or 
by Participles without Verbs, and withour the Re- 


 lative, who ;- or wirh Verbs and with the Relative. 


For it is the fame thing to ſay, The inviſible God has 
created the viſible World; or God who is viſible, has 
Created the World which is viſible, Alexander the moſt 
valiant . of Princes vanquiſh*d Darius, - or Alexander 
who was moſt valiant of Princes, vanquiſhd Darius. 


| For as well in the one as the other, my principal 


- . RY | BO nn 3.» Pl 


aim is, not'to affirm that God is Inviſible, or that 
Alexander was the:woſt generous of Princes-; but 
ſuppoſing both the one and the other is affirmed 
before, .Lathfm of | God, conceived as Invilible, 
that, he Created the viſible World; and of A4!exander 


 conceived.to be.the-moſt generous of Princes, that 


he vanquiſh'd Dari. 

But if I ſhould fay, Alexander was the moſt vali- 
ant of Princes, and the Vanquiſher of Darius, *tis evi- 
dent that I ſhould no leſs affirm of Alexander, both 
taat he was the moſt Valiant of Princes, and thar 
he was the Vanquiſher of Darius; and therefore 
there 1s good Reaſon that the latter fort of Propo- 
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frions ſhould be. :called compoſed Projolitionsy e: 
whereas we may call the other Propolitions com: 
 plexed. 
We are alſo to obſerve, that camplexed propo= 
{itions may be of two ſorts. For Complexity, if 1 
may ſo call it, may light either upon the matter of 
the propoſition, that is to ſay, upon the Subject or 
the predicate, or ay or e lupon the Form 
only. - . 
1. Complexity falls wok the Subject, when the 
Subject is a Term Complexed, as in this propoſt- 
tion. He. 5 a King who fears At * 
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Bent ille qui ; ppocyl: megotgnd - 3» 0Y, {4 SI 
Ut priſca-gens Mortalinm, -. WEE BAL 4 
Paterna Rura bobus. exercet Suis 

Solutus omni feanore. Ea \7 4 


For the Verb Ef is underſtood in the kf pro- 


polition 3 Beatus void: the! predicate and all the 
relt the Subject. 5Þ 


2. Complexity falls up) the Atttibuke, when 
| the Attribute is a Term - 'complex'd, as Picty is a 
Vertue that renders a Man happy? in the gre 4 Adver- 


4 ties, 
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Sum Deus Dn fama fr hrinns; $ \S. 
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But here we ruſt obſer that all Gpaſiivns 
compoſed of Verbs aQive, and their caſes govern 'd, 
Ls be called OT,” as containing "in ſoine 
| Manncr 


438 
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manner two Propoſitions. For Example, if I fay, 
Bratus kkilld a 'T'yrant, this is as much as to fay, 
that Brutus killed fome body, and'that he whom' he 
killed was a T'yrant ; which 1s very remarkable to 
be obſerved ; for when theſe Propoſitions are urg'd 
in Arguments, ſometimes 'there js but one part 
proved, the other being ſuppoſed, by which we 
are frequently obliged to reduce thoſe Arguments 
into . the moſt natural Form, and to change the 
AQive into-the Paſſive, to the end, that the part 
which is proved may be direaly expreſſed ; as we 
ſhall ſhew when we come to Diſcourſe of Argu- 
ments compoſed of complex Propolitions. 

2. Sometimes Complexity falls upon both Subje& 
and Predicate, both the one and the other being a 
complex Term, as in this Propoſition. The Great 


' ones who oppreſs the Poor, ſhall be puniſh'd by God, who 


4 the ProteFor of the Poor. 


Itte eg0, "qui quondam  gracili modulatus avena 
Carmen, © epreſſur {ylois, wicina coegs, *© 
Ut quamvis avigo parerent arva Colono : 
Gratum opus Agricolis ; ut nunc horrentia Marti 
Arma, virumque cano, Troje qui Primus ab oris 
Ttaliam, fato profugus, lavinaque venit 
Littorg. _ AY a7 


The firſt three Verſes, and the half of the fourth, 
compoſe tte Subje&t of this Propoſition, and the 
reſt makes the Predicate, and the Affirmation is 
included 'in the word Cano. | 
ET TT. ” 4.4 'Thefe 
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| to know and love God. 
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| Thefe are the three ways that Propofitions may} 
be complexed as to their Matter, that is to fay, 
both as to the SubjeR ang the Predicate. 


CHAP. IV. 
Of the Natit of Tvcident Pmnopofitions, that 
make a part of Propoſitions Complex'd. 


BY T before we ſpeak of Propoſitions, whoſe 


Complexity may fall upon the Form, that is 
to ſay, upon the Affirmation or Negation, avs 
are ſeveral important Remarks : to be made upon 
the nature of Incident Propoſitions, which make 


one part of the Subje&t or Attribute of thoſe that 


are complex'd_ according to matter. 

I. It has been already ſaid, that Incidene Propo- 
{tions are thoſe whoſe Subject is the. Pronoun, who ; 
as, Men who are created to know and love' God or, 
Men who are piow, where the Term Mer being ta- 


ken away, the reſt is an Incident Propoſition: 


Bur-here we muſt call to Mind what has been 
faid in the ſixth Chapter of the firſt Part, That 
the Additions of Terms complex'd are of two ſorts, 
the one may be calld ſimple Explications, when 
the Addition alters nothing in the Idea of the Term, 


in regard thar what is added, agrees generally with 


the Term in its full extent ; as, Men oye are created | 


The | 
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The other may be called Determinations ; for 
that what is added to the Term not agreemg with 


it in its full Extent, reſtrains and determines the 
Signification, as in the ſecond Example, Men who 


are Pious. From whence it follows that there is a' 
Pronoun, Who, Explicative, and a Pronoun (vo) 
Determmative. 

Now when the pronoun (who) is Explicative, thie 


attribute of the Incidene propoſition is affirmed of the 


SubjeR, to which the pronoun (who) refers ; tho 
ir be but incidently, in reſpect of rhe toral propo- 
ſition ; fo thas the Subject 3 it ſelf may be ſubſtiru- 


ted to the pronoun- (who) as in the firſt Example, 


Men who were created to know and love Grd, For we 


might ſay, Men were created to know and love Ged. 

But when the (who) is Derermunartive, the pre- 
dicate of the incident propoſition, is not properly 
affirmed of the Subje& to which the ( who) refers. 
For if in this propoſition, Men who are Pious are 
Charitable, we ſhould put the word Men in the 


place of (who) by ſaying, Men are Pious, the pro- 


poſition would be falſe, for this would be to affirm 


the word (Pious) of Men, as Men. . But in the o- | 


ther - propoſition, Men who are Piows are Chatitable, 


- we affirm neither of Men” in general, nor of any 


Man in particular, that they are pious ; but the 
Underſtanding joining together the Idea of ( Piotis) - 
with that of Men, and making an'entire Idea, 
judges ; that the- attribute of Charitable agrees 
with the, entire Idea. And therefore the” entire 
Judgment which is expreſſed in the incident pro- 

H 2: poſition 
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. poſition 1s only that, by which our Underſtanding 
jadges, that the Idea of Proys, is not incompatible 


with that of. Mer, and :ſo-they may be. confideredff -x 


as joined together ; and, afterwards we; - may ex j 
"mine how they agree together, being thus united. I 4 
__ Many timesthere are Terms that are doubly andffÞ *1 
_ trebly Complexed, being compoſed of ſeveral parts, fiþ -4 


.of which every. one. is ſeparately. complexed ; and 
ſo we may meet. with ſeveral incidens propolitions; i. 
.andof ſeveral ſorts,; the pronoun of the one being 
Explicative, and the other Determinative, as in this 
Example. The Doftrine that places Sovereign Hap- 
pineſs in the Pleaſures of the Body, which was taught 
by Epicure, ss uuvorthy a Philoſopher. - The attri- 
bute.. of this propolition. is VUnwarthy a Phileſopher, 
_ andall the reſt is the Subje&.: And fo the propo- 
fiction is a,.complex Term that includes two incident 
propofitions. 'The firſt, That places Sovereign Hap- 
. pineſs in the Pleaſures of the Budy, where the pronoun 
. is, determinative z for it determines (DoCtrine} in 
. general to be that which- affirms Soveregn Felicity 
to con{iſt inthe pleaſures of the Body ; whence it 
would be an abſurdity to ſubſtitute the word Do- 
Arine to the pronoun, by ſaying, DoSrine places 
Sovereizn Happineſs in bodily Pleaſure. | 
. 2. The ſecond incident propoſition is, which 
was taught $y Epicurus, and the Subjet whereto 
the pronoun { which] refers, is the whole complex. 
Term |. The. Doftrine which places Sovereign Happi- 
neſs in bodily Pleaſure ) which denotes a ſingular and 
individual Doctrine, capable of divers Accidents ; 
| as. 
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ys to be-maintained by ſeveral perſons: though in 


its {elf ix be determined'' to 'be- taken-always after 
he\amie-thanner; at leaft in this preciſe Gafe, 28 it 
is extended, And therefore it is, "that the. Re)a- 
tive-of the ſecond incident” propoſition [which 'was 


[ravpht/by Epicurws ]'is.not determinative but” only 
explicative'; fo that the SubjeCt to which the Pro- 
| noun refers may- be ſubſtitured in the place of the 
pronoun, 'by faytn &, The: Doftrine which places Sove- 
Þpejgn Happineſs in >: 56 Phgfines has rags Tpr 
OL TON | 


. 'The laſt pemavk; 3 18, "that to rs of the N; . 


ture of theſe propoſitions, and to: know whether it 


be determinative 'or- explicative,” 4: -behoves us to 
mind*rather :the' 'Sence aid: Intention of him that 


' ſpeaks, than'the Expreffion alone.” 


For” 'there' are" many "times: tomplex'd' Perins, 


tha ſeem uncormplex'd'; or 1&fs complex'd thai in- 
' deed they are -;' for thar one part of what they en- 


cloſe in-rhe - mind of him that Diſcourſes, is alto- 


gether underſtood” and: not exprefied, as has been 


ſaid in the {ixth'Chapter of the Firft Part,” where 
we have ſhown "thar there is nothinf more uſtal*in 
Diſcourſe;thattofignifie fingulars by general words, 
for thar the Circumſtances of Diſcourſe mike it ap- 


pear that there is a ſingular and diſtin® Idea, Joyn'd 
' to that common Idea which anſwerstothe word,that 


determines it ro fipnific only” otic thing. 
 Tfaidthatthis was * generally known'by the Cir. 
cumftarices,ah in” "Engl hs the" ord King fignifiec 
William Jl.” 7 FM 
H. 4 But 


But there. is yet. a Rule that may ſerve usto judg, 
when. common Term retains: a general Tdea, and 
when it is determin'd by a diſtin: and, pranenler & 
 dea,; though. not expreſs...  - * 

When it 15 4 manifeſt Abſurdiry to. aoply a- Pre: 
dicate to a SubjeR, retaining a: general 1dea;we-mult 
_ behieve.that he who made that Propoſetion',. has de- 
priy'd.that Subject of it's general Idea. Thus if Þ 
heara Man ſay, the King. has commanded me. ſuch a 
thing Lam aſJur'd that he has nor.” left the word 
King in it's general Idea; for a King in general Cakes 
no particular Command. 
_ . If a Man ſhould fay to me , The Bruſſels Gexer 
of the 2.4th.of January 169%. is falſe as. to- what was 
tranſafted at Paris]. ſhould be aflur'd,that there was 
fomething more inthe mind of him that ſpoke, than 
what was expreſs d in thoſe Terms, For thoſewords 
are not ſufficient to-make me judge whether the Ga- 
zeite be true or falſe: So that the Relator mult have 
in his thoughts ſome piece of News diſtin and: 
. particular, which he judges contrary to the Truth ; 
as if the Gazette had related, that the King had made 
«:hundred Knights of the Order of the Garter. 

Alſo in ſuch Judgments as are made of the Opi- 
\ nions of Philoſophers, when we ſay, that the Do- 
Erine of ſuch a- Philoſopher is. falſe; without ex- 
_ preſſing diſtinly what that DoRrine i is, as. (the | 
the DoCtrine of Lucretins, rouching the Nature of | 
our Soul is falſe) it . neceflarily follows, that in 
fuch ſorts.of Judgments they. who, make them,. do 
mean diſtin and particular. Opinion: under the 
general 
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? general words. ( Dodrine of ſuch a Philoſopher. ) 


taind by ſuch an Author is falſe, 


Hiſtorical part ;. that. this Error was. generally 
taught by, Lucretiwe. 


Falſhaod of Things, but: as they relate to the Un- 
: 1 


IFF -q 


And fo ſuch forts of propoſitions diflolve into 0+ 
thers like to theſe, Such an Opinion that as main- 
The Opinion that our 
Soul is compoſed of Atoms, which was taught by Lucre- 
tius 3s. falſe. So that theſe kinds of- Judgments al- 
ways encloſe two. Affirmations, when they are not 
diſtintly expreſſed. The one primary which re- 
lates to the Truth it ſelf ; which is, that it is a great 
Error to. believe that our Soul is compoſed of A- 
toms ; the other Incident,- which refers only to the 


A en. a 


CHAP. Va 


Of the Falſhood that occurs in Complex Terms 
and Ipcigiet Propofitions. 


YRATHAT we have already ſaid _ in - 
V \! anſwer to one celebrated Queſtion, how 

to know whether there be no Falſhood but in pro- 
poſitions, and whether there be none in Ideas and 
ſimple Terms. 

1 ſpeak of Falſhood, rather than of Tru; for 
there isa Truth . in Things that 1s: certain, which 
is. their Conformity to the Will of. God, whether. 
Men think'of them or .not; .but there can be no 


Ci cecſtanding 


? 
Ml 
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derſtanding of Man, or dny other- underſtanding, 
ſubject to errors, which judges: talfly that a thing- 

1s that which it 1s not. 

The Queſtion 1 is, whether this falſhood is only 

to be mer in Propofitions and Judgments: - 

The uſual anſwer, is, no ;. which is true in one 

fenſe ; however that hinders not, but that (there: 
may be falſhood, not in fingle Ideas, bur in com- 

plex. Terms... For it is ſufficient , that ſomething 

. max: be judg'd or-affirm'd in them,;either-expreſly 
oz. virtually. 

Which will be more plain, . if-we conſider-pars. 
ticularly. two forts of complex Terms ; the one, 
a5 which the: Pronoun is explicative,- the other of- 
Tinch it is determinative. 

In: the firſt fort- of Complex Terms, we are 
notto-wonder if we find any falſhood.. For the at- 
2ibute. of: the Incident Propoſition, -is affirm'd- by 
the Subje& to which the: Pronoun relates. As in 


Mr who u the Son of Philip, Taffirm, though 


incidently, the Son of Philip of Alexender.; and i] 


bz. conſequence there is a talfhood i in ir, if it be 
not fo.. 

Bur here we are to make two or three remarks 
of moment. 


x. That the falſity. of an Incident Propoſition does 


not blemiſh the truth "of the Principal Propoſition. 


For example, Alexander who was the Srn of Philips. 


evercame the Perhians : This propoſition. ought to 
paſs for true ,. though Alexander.were not the Son 
of Philip ; becauſe the affirmation of the princi- 


pal 


nonmorauy _ 
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: - pal Propoſitioh, falls only upon Alexander, ing what 
is incidently added; doesnot hinder, buy that Alex 
- ander might 'vanquiſh the Perſians. 
ly + Nevertheleſs; if the attribute of the principal 
- propoſition, had relation-to:thejnivident Propoſition, | 
ne ' a#if'T-ſhould ſay; Alexander the Sor of Philip was A- - © 
re mintas's 'Grandchild:® Then would it'6nly-be, :rbat 
n-| . the falſhiood of the "incident+ propoſition, would: :. | 
1g render the principal propokition- falſe. 
I; -2,, Titles 'that are given to certain Dignities-- 
' may” be+ givers all/that poſſeſs that- Dignity ; "Wh 
r-| -rhough what: is-fignify"& by the Titfe, 'do not 'ar- 
E, -all-agree With'*em. Thu? becauſe the Titles -of-- 
ofll Holy, and-Thrice Holy, was formerly given . to all | 
Biſhops, we find, thar the Catholic Biſhops ar the 
re Conference of Coney did .not fcruple to give 
tl that'Title'to'the Donariſt Biſhops (the moſt Holy Pee. 
Yy relian ſaid #) though they: knew well that oP 
in could'be no'true Holineſs 1n:a Heretic Biſhop. W 
bl | findalfothatS:Pautgives theTirle of band moſt ex--- 
dj].  cellene to Fetus Governor of Fudea, becauſe it was the 
Je "Title uſually givento the Chief Governours. | 


But it is not ſo, when a Perſons the Author - / 


ks | of @ Tide which he gives to another, and which 
he gives according: to: bis own, and not the opini-- - 

ES: on of -othets, -or according «to popular error ; for - 
then -we"may* impure to himſef the ' falſhnog of - 
2,.ll fuch propolition. Thus when a Man fays, 4rotle, - 
oOfl - who 1s the Prince of Philoſo oPpers, or {imply, The - 
N Prence of Phileſophers, believ'd that the Original of 
T the Nerves was in-the:Heart ; we have no reaſon 
| [08 
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to ell bim thi is alk, becauſe Ariſtotle was not the 


beſt of Philoſophers, for-it is enough'that. he: has 
follow'd in this. the. common opinion ,- though. it 


were falſe. But if a Man ſhould fay, [That Gafſen-- 
dus, who # the 'maſt. Learned of Philoſophers, believ'd' 


that there, mas 4. Vacuum in.nature , we may; with 


reaſon diſpute the Title. which he would give Gaſ- 
ſendus, and make him reſponſible. for the Zlſhood, 4 
couc'd in that incident propoſition, A Man may 
' be alſo accugd of Failhood, who. gives/to:the ſame 
perſon a Title which is not ſuitable to-himy, yet- 
not. be: blamed for -giving +him-/ another Title, _ 
which is leſs true and leſs agreeable. For.example, . | 


Pope John the XII, was neither Holy, nor Cha(te, nor 


Bious : As Baronius acknowledges; for tho they- 
who called him- moſ# Hol. could- not be taxed of 
falſhood,. yet. they who called himy.-moſt Chaſt- 

and Pious, were very great Liars, though they: did 


it by Incident Propoſitions; as if they: had ſaid, Fohx 


the XII. che. moſt.. Chaſt Pape, decreed Such. a thing. . 
- This:is what I had to ſay. concerning. incident 
Propoſnions,where the: Pronouns (Who or Which) 
| are cxplicative ;. as to thoſe other where the Pro-- 
F _ nouns are daterminative, as. Men mbo are, Pzous, 


Kings mbo. love their Subjefts, certain it-is, .they are 


not "able to-falſhood, becauſe. the -predicate of - 


the Incident propoſition i is.not affirmed. of the Sub- 
je 'to which. the pronoun. relates. - For example, 
ſhould it be ſaid, That-ſuch: Fudges as do nothing for 
favour or reward, are worthy of applauſe , it is not 


therefore affirmed, that there arc apy ſuch Judges, 
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{who are fo petite; Nevertheleſs I believe there . 
£ is always'in'theſe propoſitions a tacit and virtual Af- 

firmation, not of the 'aCtual.Congruity of the Pre- 
-Þ dicate;/ with the Subje& to which the pronoun re- 


noun relates; but of the poſſible Congruity. And 


if there be any deceit" in this, we may rationally 


conclude thete is a falfhocd in-the Incident propoſt- 


tions. Ag-if ir had- been faid, Seuls that are ſquare 
'Þ are more. ſolid than thoſe hich are round ; here the 
"Heas of Square and Round being Incompatible with 
'the' Idea of a Soul, taken for the principle of 
| Thought, I-judge that thoſe Incident Ong 
| ought to pals for falſe. 


And hence it may be ſaid; that the oreareſt part 
of- our errors proceed: For ' having 'the 1dea of a 
thing we frequently join to it another incompati- 
ble 1dea,/ and by that means attribute to the fanre 


| ea, that which is not ſuitable to it; /! 


Thus finding in our ſelves two Ideas, one of the 
thinking Subſtance; another of the extended Sub- 
ſtance, 'it frequently happens, that when we conſt- 


der-our Soul, which is the thinking Subſtance, we 


inſenſ{ibly intermix ſomething of the Idea of the ex- 
tended Subſtance, as when we imagin'that the Soul 
fills up a ſpace like the Body , and that it could- 
not be at all:if it were- no-where, which are not 
Properties-that- belong to a- Body; Whence aroſe 


that Impious Error of the Mortality of the Soul. 


We may read an excellent Diſcourſe of St. Auſtin 
upon this Subject, in his Tenth Book of the Trint- 
ty ;- where. he ſhews-thar-4here is nothing fo care 
AasS- 
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as to know, = nature. of our Saul. ..Bur _—_ which 
- confounds men is this, that being deſirous to know 
it, they are not. ſatisfied: with what, they, know, 
_ without any great trouble ; that is to ſay, that i 
is. a Subſtance that-thinks,.. deſires, doubts and. 
| knows; but they, add'1to what.it. is, what it.is-not; 
fancying the Soul under ſome of.thoſs; Phantoſans | 
under which they, were wont to. conceive Sy” | 
ral things. 

On the other ſide; when we conſider Bodies, we | 
have-much.ado to abſtain from intermixing ſome- 
thing. .of the Idea of the Subſtance; that. thinks, . 
| hence we affirm that heavy things, tend-tothe Cen- 
.ter z. of Plants, that they ſeek for proper nouriſh. 
ment ; of Cri/is's in Diſcaſes, that it is nature that 
goes about to-diſcharge /it ſelf -of what is _baneful,, 
and a thouſand other Whmſeys, More eſpeciallyin 
our Bodies, that Nature. hes an Inclination to. do 
this or that ; when we. are afured that-yre; oO no- 
ſuch deſire, nor! ever had any ſuch thought,. and 
that _it-is ridiculous to-imagin, that there is within 
us any other thing than, our ſelyes,.: that. . knows-- 
what is good or hurtful for- us, that deſires the - 
one, and eſchews the other. 
- I believe moreover that we are to attribute to-- 
theſe incompatible. 1dea;,, all thole murmurings..of 
Men -againit the Deities ; for it would be impoſ-. 
{ible to- murmur againſt God, if we conceiv'd him - 
aright : -as he. is, altogether Wiſe, Ommnipatent 
and all Goodneſs. Burt the Ungodly conſidering 
him as Omnipotent, ed. the Soveraign. Lord - 
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all the World, attribute-to him all the. misfortunes 


\ that befall *em, wherein they are not deceiv'd ; 


but becauſe at the ſame time they apprehend him 
to be cruel and unjuſt, which is incompatible with - 


his goodneſs, they impiouſly tnyeigh againſt him 


as the Author of the miſeries which they ſuffer. - 


— 
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CHAP. VL 


Of Complex Propoſitions, according to Afir- 


mation and Negation : of one ſort of thoſe 
kinds of Propofitions which the Philoſo-- 
phers call Modal. "EFT 


TI Eſfides thoſe Propoſitions where the SubjeQor 
I Attribute is a "T'erm Complex, there are! alſo 
others that are Complex; becauſe there.are Terms 
or incident Propoſitions , which only regard the 


- form of the Propoſition, that is, . the Affirmation 


or Negation which is expreſs.d by the Verb ; as 
it I ſhould fay, I affirm that the Earth 4 round. Here 
1 affirm,” is- only an incident Propoſition, which 

hr to make a part of ſomething 'in the princi-- 
pal Propoſition. Nevertheleſs it is viſible that it 
makes no part either of the Subje&t, or of the At- 
tribute : for they ſuffer no alteration, as being un- 
der{tood as entirely, as if I ſhould ſimply aver, #he 
Earth # round,” So. that the incident a 


| as to know. the nature, of our I - Burt that which 


- confounds men is this, that being deſirous to knoy| 


it, they are not ſatisfied: with what, they. .knoy, 
. without any great trouble ; that is to. ſay, that ; 
is. a Subſtance that-thinks,.. defires, doubts and 
knows; but they, addito what. ir. is, what it.,is.not; 
fancying the Soul under ſome. of thoſe; Phantoſm, 
under which they were Want to cqnceire Corpo- 
ral things. | 
\ Oa the other ſide, when we conſider Bodies, w 
have-much ado to abſtain from intermixing ſome- 
thing. of the Idea of rhe Subſtance; that thinks, 
| hence we affirm that heavy things. tend-to the Cen- 
ter ;. of Plants, that they ſeek for proper nouriſh; 
ment ; of Crifis's in Diſcaſes, that it is nature that 
goes about to diſcharge it ſelf of what is baneful, 
and a thouſand other Whmſeys, More. eſpeclally-in 
our Bodies, that .Nature hes an Inclination to. do 
this or that ; when we are afured that. ye _ no 
ſuch deſire, nor ever had any ſuch thought,. and 
that  it-is ridiculous to-imagin, that there is. pars 


us any other thing than . our ſelves,.. that knows 


what is good or hurtful for us, that deſires the 
one, and eſchews the other. 


I believe moreover that we are to aethaatis to: 


theſe incompatible. Idea; , all thole murmurings. of 
Men againſt the Deities ; for it would be impoſ- 
Qible to- murmur againſt God, if we conceiv'd him 
aright : as he. is, altogether Wiſe, Omnipatent 
and all Goodneſs. But the Ungodly conſidering 
him as Omnipotent, "ng: the  Soveraign. Lord of 
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all the World, attribute to him all the.misfortunes 
"that | befall 'em, wherein they are not deceiv'd ; 
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but becauſe at the ſame time they apprehend him 
to be cruel and unjuſt, which is incompatible with 
his goodneſs, they impiouſly tnyeigh againſt him 
as the Author of the miſeries which they ſuffer. 
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CHAP. VL 


Of Complex Propoſitions, according to Afir- 


mation and Negation : of one ſort of thoſe 
kinds of Propoſitions which the Philoſo=- 
phers call Modal. 


TY Eſfides thoſe Propoſitions where the Subjetior | 
J Attribute is a Term Complex, there are! alſo 
others that are Complex ; becauſe there-are Terms 
or incident Propoſitions , which only regard the 
form of the Propoſition, that is, the Aarmation 
or Negation which is expreſs:d by the Verb ; as 
if I ſhould fay, I affirm-that the Earth 4. round. Here 
1 affirm,” is- only an incident Propoſition, which 
ought to make a part of ſomething in the princi-- 
pal Propoſition. Nevertheleſs it is viſible that it 
makes no part either of rhe Subje&t, or of the At- 
tribute : for they ſuffer no alteration, as being un- 
derſtood as entirely, as if I ſhould ſimply aver, zbhe 
Earth # round.” So. that the incident Propoſition 
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in two manners ;: the one moſt commonly by the 
 Verb[ Ef] che Earth s round ;- and: the other ex: 

preſly by the Verb I maintain. + 

So when: they fay, I deny it, it is true; it is 
not true. Or when they add in one Propoſition 
that which ſupports the Truth; as when I ſay, 
The Reaſons of Aſtronomy convince us, that the Sun # 
much bigger than the Earth. For the firſt part is 
only a ſupport of the-Argument. 


Nevertheleſs it is of great Moment to know 
that there are a ſort of theſe Propoſations which | 


are Ambiguous, and+ which may. be taken diffe- 
rently, according'to the deſign'of the Propounder, 
As when I ſay, all Philoſophers aſſure us, that heavy 
things fall of hemſelves, Now it it be my-Inten- 
tion to ſhew that heavy things fall down of them- 


ſelves, the farſt part of this Propoſition will be on-. 
ly Incident, and will only ſupport the affirmation of- 


the latter part. - But if I intend to report this opt- 


nion- of the - Philoſophers, without approving . it, 


then the firſt-part will be the principal. Propulation, 


and the laſt will only be a part, of the: Attribute, | 
For fo I affirm not only that.heavy things-fall- of 


themſelves, but thar all Philoſophers affert it. And 
it is eaſily ſeen that theſe two ways of, changing 


the Propoſition, alter it in-manner, that it bzcomes | 


. two different Propoſitions,. and different in Sence. 
But it is eaſie to judg by the Conſequence , in 
which of the two-Senſes the Propoſitions are to be 


taken, For. Example, the, Propoſition being laid : 
down,.. 
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falls only. upon the Affirmation which is exprefsd | 
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"down, 1 ſhould add ; But" Stones are heavy, there- 
fore they. fall. down of eiuinfelves-; ; would be plain that 
I had Cs the firſt Sencey- and that the' firſt part 
was. only Ircident. On the other fide, 'if 1 ſhould 
his thus, Now' this is an Error, and by conſe- + 
quence an Error may be taught by the Philoſophers, then 
it would be manifeſt that'I had raken the Pro 
fition in the ſecond Sence ; that is, that the-firſt 
part will be the principal Propoſition, and the ſe- 

cond. part only.the predicate. 
| As for Complex Propoſitions, where the Com: 
 plexity falls upon the Verb,. and not upon the Sub- F 
je, nor the Predicate, Philoſophers have particu” 
larly taken - notice of thoſe that are called Modal 5 
becauſe the Affirmation or Negation is modified by 
one of the four Modes, Poſſible, Contingent, - Im- 

poſſible, Neceſſary. 
| And betanth every Mode may be-affirm'd. or 

denied, as it # poſſible, it #5 not poſſible, * and\ in 
both manners be join'd with the Affirmative or Ne« 
oative Propoſition, every Mode may have four- 
Propoſitions, and the four 'together {rxteen, which: 
| are denoted by theſe | four words, PURPURE4, 
| IEIACE, AMABIMOS, EDENTULI ; of which 


this is the Myſtery. Every —_ marks one of 
the Tous Modes. 


ns 7 Poſſible. Jo [\{patiile.: | 
2, Contingent, 4. Neceflary, 
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: And the. Vowels/in every. Syllable, which. are 
A;. Ec, or U. denotes whether the. Mode: be. af 


firm'd. or. denied; and whether. the Propoſition 


:which they call the Thing /aid; ought-to be denied 


or affirm'd in this manner. 


A. The Affirmation of . the Made , and the.| 


_ Affirmation of the Propoſition. 


 E, The Afﬀirmation of the Mode and Denaal'of: 


the Prop polition.”: 


1, The Denial of the Made, aid Afirmarion of: 


the Propoſition. 


 U. The Demaal of the Mode, and Denial of the, 


Negation, 
. It would: be. loſt time to- prodie Examples, 


which are eaſily. found out.c We: are only to ob« 


-lerve.. that P:V.RÞ U R £4. anfwers. tothe A, 
of Propoſitions Incomplex. ILTACE to the 
E. AMABIMUS to the I EDENTULEY 
to 'the Ul. So that if. we intend the Example 
ſhould be: true, having choſen a Subje&t, we muſt 
.takte for: "Prpurea an Attribute that: may be '\unk- 
.veially::affurmd; For 1linee, one that may beami- 
verſully deitied. 'For Amabimus; one thar'may be 


affirm'd particularly, and. for' Eden, one” that 


may: þe denied particularly. 
Bur whatever: Predicate we take, this is always 
certain;. that all the four Propoſitions of the fame 


word have always the: ſame Senoe, 'fo-that one be- 


ing true, all the relt are true, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VI. 
Of ſeveral ſorts of Compoſed Propoſitions. - 


E have already faid, that compoſed Propo- 
ſitions have either - a double Subje, or a 
double Predijcate;:: Now: of. thele* there are two- 
ſorts. One where the Compoſition is expreſty 
mark'dz the reſt where it lies more concealed, and 
which the Logicians for that reaſon call Expongble ; 
which require Expoſition or Explanation. 
Thoſe of the firſt fort may be reduced to Six: 
Kinds, Copulatives, DisjunCQtives, Conditional, Caus 
fal, Relative and Diſcretive. : & 


COPULATIVES, 


We call Copulative thoſe that include feveral 
Subjects. or ſeveral Attributes. join'd toperher by an 
Aftirmative or.a Negative Conjunction- ;. that- is to | 
lay (and) or (neither. For: (neither) does the fame 
thing as (ard) in theſe ſorts of propoſitions ; for 
that (xeither) fignifies | and ] with a Negative 
which falls upon the Verb, and not upon the Uni- 
on of the two words which it joins ;:as if I ſhould 
ſay, That Knowledge and Riches do 0! make a Man 
happy. Here I unite Knowledge and Riches, af- 
firming of 'both that they do not make a Man hap-- 
Py, in- the ſame manner as if I ſhould have fad, 

| That 
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That Knowledge and Riches render a Man Vain-glorious. 
Theſe popoſitions may bediſtinguiſhed into three 


forts.. ; 


I. When they have more Subjedts. 

Life and Death are in the power of the Tongue. 
CJ When they have ſeveral Predicates: { 
Auream quiſquis pncilcet tatem 

Diliget, tutus caret obſoleti, 


Sordibus Tefts, caret invidenda, 
Regibus Aula. 


A well Compos'd Mind hopes for good Fortune | 


in bad, and fears not bad fortune in Proſperity. 
2- When they have ſeveral Subjes and ſeveral 
Attributes. 


Nor Houſe, nor Land, nor heaps of - Braſs or Gold, 
From the Sick Lord a' Fever can withhold, 
Nor anxious cares repel. 


The truth of theſe Propoſitions depends upon 


the truth of both . the two parts. Thus if I fay 
that Faith and a good Life are'neceflary to Salva- 
tion,:. this' 1s true, becauſe both the one' and*the 
other is neceſſary. But ſhould I have faid, good 
- Life and Riches are neceflary for Salvation,: this is 
a falſe Propoſition, becauſe Riches are not neceſla- 
ry for Salvation. Pro- 
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Propoktions that are conſidered as Negatives,and 
e | contradiftory in reſpect "of Copulatives and all 0- 
thers compoſed, are not all ſuch, where Negations 
occur, but only ſuch where the Negation falls upon, 
the Conjun&tion, which happens ſeveral ways, as 
by putting the [, Nor ] at the head of the propo- 
fition. Thou doſt not love, and forſake thy Friend. 

For thus it is, that a propoſition is made Con- 
tradiftory to the Copulative, by exprelly denying 
the ConjunRtion ; as when we fay that it cannot 
be, "That 4 thing ſhould be this and that at the ſame 


time. | | | | 


"That a Man cannot be wiſe and love at the 
| fame time.  - <_ OS, 
Amare & ſapare vix Deo conceditar. 


| "That Love and Majeſty do not accord well to- 
gether. ©- | | | 


Now bene conveniunt, nec in una ſede Morantur Ma- 
feſtas & Amor. $00 FSED, OE EE 


; Of Disqunt 1vess 


 Digunives are of great uſe; and theſe are they, 
wherein the digjunQiive ConjunCtion | or ]-is found. 
Amity either finds Friends equal, or makes them + 
qual. | t [ETE0001 
A Woman either loves or hates; "there is no | 
Medium, | 
Aud, 
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Aut amat, aut odit nutker, nibil eſt tertiums, 


He that altogether lives in Solitude, is either a 
Beaſt & an Angel, fays Ariſtotle, 


Men are guided either by Tntereſt 'or Fear, : 
Either the Sun moves about the Earth, or the Earth -ad 


about the Sun, © 


Every Aftion progeeds from good or bad Fudgmunt. 


The truth of theſe propoſitions depends upon | Af 
the neceſſary Oppoſition of the parts, which” ad- | 
mits no Medium. But as they ought to admit no [© 
Medium, thit 'they may be neceffarily true ; fo 1 29! 
that they may be only morally true, it ſuffices that the 
they do not uſually. admit a "Medium: And there- | 
fore it is abſohitely tcue, That an Action done with 
Judgment is either good or bad, the Theologians 
making it manifeſt that there is nothing in particus |__ 
lat that 15 ubtrue2 » But: when they ſay, that Men T 
never aCt but by Intereſt or Fear ; this is not.avſo- | 
lutely true, ſince there are ſome who are lead nei- | 
ther by the one or the other of theſe paſſions, but | W 
meerly upon the conſideration of. their Duty : So th 
that the main Truth of this propoſition lies in this, | ©! 
T'hat the: greateſt part of Men are govern'd by | 0 
theſe'two Aﬀecdions. 1 oo oo | 

Propoſitions contradiftory to disjunCtives . are | ® 
thole where the Truth of the DisjunCtion 15 denied. 
Which among the Latins (as in all other compo- 
ſed propoſitions ) by putting the Negative _ ” k 
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Head. of the propoſiti fr 


vel mala: and i in Englifh, 


Action is good or ba 


—— {era 


Non omnis aftio eſt bona 
[t is not true, that every 


'C onditionals. 


AConditionals are ſuch @s have two parts bound: 
by the condition (i) of which the firſt where 


the condition lies, is called the Antecedent ; and the 
other the Conſequent. . If the Soul be Spiritual, is the 


Antecedent:; 7 #5 Immortal, is the Conſequent. _ 

'This Conſequence, is ſormetimes mediate ; ſome- 
times immediate : -Itis only mediate, , when there i is 
nothing is the Terms" that bins both pry toge: 
ther ; 3 2s when 1 fay, CR 


'7 f 3 Earth land al, the Sup moves, 
Y God" be Jonrs. rhe wicked ſhall be mes 


The Conftcticncs ar Vary govg, bur t they irs not 
immediate z for that the pars $01=2, arly cam- 


which is not expreſſed but LEIe in the Mind ; 
that the Earth, and the Sug. beihg perpetually: i in 
different Sitativiis ; ; neceflarily it follows, that the 
one is moveable" and the other immoveable, FO 
'When'the Eonlequence 1s itmediate, 1 it is uſt- 
ally requiſite. 
x1. Either that both parts haye the ſame Subject. 
If Death be a | Paſſa 42e. to 4 more happy Life, . it 1s de- 
hi r able, 
if 


> 


mon” "Teri; ate” we tog ether by ſomething | 


Poor. 


I jedk of the ſecond. 0 
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be you have failed to feed the Poor, you have killed the 


2. Oc that they have the ſame Predicate. 


If whatever God inflits upon us for Tryals ſake, ought 
to be dear to us. 


Sickneſs ought to be dear to us. 
3- Or that the Attribute of the frſt be the Sub- 


3.vq 
Tf Patience be a Vertue, 


Some Vertues are irkeſome. 


4- Or laſtly, that the Subje& of the firſt part be |, 


Parr IT.-l 


the Attribute of the ſecond; which cannot be but | 
when the ſecond part is Negative. 

If all true Chriſtians live according to the Goſpel, 
| There are no true Chriſtians. | 

Here the Truth of the propoſition is not regard- 
ed, but the Truth of the conſequence. For tho 
the one and the other part. be falſe, nevertheleſs if 
the conſequence of the-one, in reſpe& of the 0- 
ther, be good, t the propoſition, as far as it is cons 
ditional, is true. . As, © © 

if the will of the Creature be able to SOS the ace 
compliſhing of God's will. 

God 3s not Omnipotent. 

Negative ContradiQories are oppoſed to Condi- 

tionals, when the condition is deny'd ; which a- 

mong the Latins is done by prefixing the Negs 


LIVE 


Non fi miforum Aatans $ ines 
Tinxit, vanum-etiam mendacemque improba fixtin. 


But 
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; Negative. 
If you eat of the forbidden Fruit, you ſhall die. 


Though you eat of the forbidden Ernie, 20u ſhall not 


ge. 
Or elſe by, I: is not true ;; 


It is not true, that yon ſhall. die if Jou eat of the 
roddes Frut. 


of Cauſal 


Cauſals are thoſe that contain two propoſitions 
join'd together by Conjun&ion of the Cauſe (be- 
[.au6) or (to the end that.) 
Wee to the Rich, becauſe they have their Felicity i 


| this World. 


The wicked are advanced, to the end, that falling frow 
0 high, their fall may be the preater. 
| They can, becauſe they think they can. 


| Such a Prince was unfortunate, becaufe he 1045 102 
born under ſuch a Planet, 


duc'd thoſe which are called Reduplicatives. 

Men, as Men, are rational. 

Five, a Kings, are ſubje& to none but God. 

That theſe propoſitions -be true, it is requir'd, 
that one of the parts ſhould -be the cauſe of the o- 
ther ; whence it comes to paſs, that both are true ; 
for that which 1s falſe.is no cauſe, nor has it any 
cauſe why it ſhould be. Yet both parts may be 
true, when the Cauſal is falſe. Thus a Prince may 
be Unfortunate and born under ſuch a Planet : 

I Though 


But in Engliſh they are expreſſed by (altho) and 
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Under theſe ſorts of propoſitions may be alſo re-. 
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| Though it be falſe that he was therefore Unfortu- 
Thi 


nate, becauſe he was born under ſuch a Planet. 
chiefly conſiſt in this, that one thing 1s denied to Tr 


Therefore the contradiQtories of propoſitions 


be the cauſe of the other. 4} the! 
Not therefore unhappy, becauſe my under ſuch a Con- || {iti 
ſrellation. no 
REL ATIVES. | ju 


Relatives are thoſe that include ſome Compart 
ſon and ſome Relation. | 

Where the Treaſure is, there 3s the Heart. Bog 

As he lived, ſo he died. | 4 

As much as thou haſt, ſo much art thou worth. 

Here the Truth depends upon the exaQtneſs of 
the Relation ; and they are contradicted by deny- 
ing the Relation. 

"It zs not true, that as he lived fo he died. 

It:'is not true, that a Min is eflcens d im thisWorld} 
according to what he has. 


Of DISCRETIVES. - q 


Dilcretives are thoſe, where various Judgments 
are made, and this variety is denoted. by the Par- 
ticles (but) (notwithſtanding) or words of the like 
nature, either exprefſed'or underſtood. 

Fortune may deprive me of my Wealth, bus not my Ver- 
tne. 
] endeavour to fer my ſelf above ehings, but not to be 


ſubjeFed to them, 
They 


T3 The Truth © 
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| They who croſs the Seas, change only their Country, but © 
not their Diſpoſitron. | 
4 theſe propoſitions depends upon the" 
Truth of both parts ; and the ſeparation between - 
them. For thouga both parts were true, a propo- 
ſition of this ſort would be ridiculous, if there were 
no oppoſition between them, as if I ſhould fay, 
Judas was a Thief, and yet he took, it ill that Mary 
Magdalen pour d out her precious Oyntments upon 
Cipiſte © | 
There may be ſeveral ContradiQories of a pro- 
poſition of nature ; as if one ſhould ſay, 
"Tis not upon .Riches, but upon knowledse that happineſs 
depends. | 
- Which propolition may be contradidted ſeveral 
ways. 29 
Happineſs depends upon R:iches, and not rpon Row - 
ledge... he 
Happineſs depends neither upon Riches nor Knowledoe., 
Happineſs depends both upon Riches and Knowledge. 
| " Thus we'ſce that:Copulatives are contradiQories 
of Diſcretives, | For theſe two laſt propoſitions are 
Copulative. 
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. 
CHAP. VIII. 
Of Propoſitions compoſed in Sence. 


Here are other compoſed propoſitions, whoſe 
Compoſition is -more  conceal'd and intri- 


are ; Which may be reduced under four forts. 
I. Excluſive, 2. Exceptive, 2. Comparative, 4. I 


ceptive Or Deſitsve. 
1. Of EXCLUSIVES. 
"Thoſe are called Exclufive, which denote, that 


a predicate ſo agrees with his ſubject, as to agree 
with that alone, and no other.  Whence it follows, 


| that they iuclude two various Judgments, and by 


conſequence are compos'd in Sence. Which is ex- 
preſſed by the word (only). or ſome ſuch like words. 
Or in Engliſh, There is nane but God enly, who is to 
be beloved for his own ſake, all othet Things are to be 
admired for the ſake of God. 2 
Only thoſe Riches which thou freely beſtoweſt,, ſhalt thou 
freely enjoy. | 0 
Vertue only makes Nobility, nothing elſe renders a Man 
truely Neble. | 
I know this only, that I know nothing, ſaid the Acade- 
mNICS. 
Lucan ſpeaking of the Druids, makes this Dis- 
un{tive Propoſition compoſed of two Exclulives. 


GT a rowen You 


The God and Heavenly Numens, you alone, 
. Or elſe to only you they are unknown. 


Theſe propoſitions axe contradifted three man- 

ner of ways: Re< 

1. By denying .that the predicate agrees with the ſub- 
jet alone. 

2. By affirming it agrees with ſomething elſe. 

'3- By alledging it agrees with the one and the other, 

Thus this propoſition, only Vertue is true Nobility, 
it may be contradicted. | | 
1. That Vertue does not make any one Noble. 

2.. That Birth renders a Man Noble as well as Vertue. 
3. That Birth ennobles a Man, and not Verdue, 

So the Maxim of the Academics, this is only cer- 
tain that there is nothing certain, was variouily contra- 
dicted by the Dogmatics and the Pyrronians, For the 
Dogmatics deny ir, by maintaining that it is doubly 
falſe, becauſe. there are many Things that we. 
know molt certainly ; and therefore it was not true, 
that we were certain that we knew nothing. And 
the Pyrronians averred that it was falſe, for the con- = 
trary reaſon, that every Thing was ſo uncertain, 
that it was uncertain whether any thing were cer- 
tain. . 

And therefore there is a defect of Judgment m 


what Lucan ſpeaks of the Druids; becauſe there was _ 


no neceſſity, that only the Druids ſhould be in the 
Truth} in reſpect of the Gods, or that- they ſhould 
only be in an Error. For in regard there were 


5 Be ſundry 


' ; 
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ſundry Errors, concerning the Nature of the Gods, 
it might well be, that though the Drazds had dif- 
terent Thoughts concerning the Gods, from thoſe 
of other Nations, they were no leſs in an Error+. 
than other Nations, Here it 1s alſo to be obſerved, 
that there are propoſitions which are excluſive 
in Sence, though the excluſion be not expref{2d. 
As in this Verſe of Virgil, where the Excluſion is 
marked our, | 


Una ſalus vitis, nullam fperare ſalutem. " 


Thus luckily Tranſlated into French, where the Ex- 
cluhon is underſtood, 


De falut des vaincus .eft de en point attendere, 
The ſafety of the vanquiſhed, is not to expeQat. 
Nevertheleſs, it is more uſual in the Latin than 
French, to ſirppreſs Excluſions. So that there are 
ſome pallages not to be 'T'ranflated with: all their 
force, without making Excluſive propoſitions , 
though in the Latin the Excluſion be not mark'd. 
Thus 2 Cor. 10, 17. Lui gloriazur, glarietur Ds- 
> mino; ought to be thus Tranſlated, Whoever re- 
'* » joices, let bim rejoice-in the Lord, 
| Gal. 6. 7. Dune ſeminaverit homo, hec*'& metet. 
' A Man ſhall reap no more than what be has ſown, 
Epheſ. 4. 5. Unus Dominus, una fides, unus Bap- 
f t;/mu. T here is but one God, but one Faith, but 
one Baptiſm. , 

Mat. 5. 46. Sz diligitis eos qui vos diligunt, quam 
mercedem habebitis ? If you love only thoſe that love 
- You, what recompence ſhall ye deſerve? 

Seneca 
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Seneca 1n bis: Troas, Nullas habet ſpes .s Troja, fi tales 
habet, If Troy has no other hope than this, it h: s- 
: none at all'; As if the Latin bad faid, $; tantum 
6 tales haber. 


= 2. ff EXCEPTIVES. 


Exceptives are thoſe where a Thing is affirm'd 
of the whole Subject, except ſome one of the In- 
feriors of the Subjeft, by-adding a particle of Ex- 
ception, which denotes that what is predicated, 
does not agree with that Inferior. Which viſibly 
includes two Judgments, and renders thoſe Propo- 
fitions compoſed in Sence. ' As if I ſhould ſay, 

None of the Sefs of the Antient Philoſophers, except that 
of the Platonics, have. acknowledsed God to be in- 
corporeal. | 
Where two things are to be underſtood, 1. That 

the Antient Philoſophers believed God to be Cor- 

poreal. 2. That the Platonics believed the con- 
trary, | 

The covetous Man does nothing well, but when he diess * 

No Man miſerable, unleſs compar d. : 

No Man 5s -miſchieft but by himſelf. | 

Except the wiſe Man, aid the Stoics, all Men-are #; 4s | 
Fools. 

Theſe propolitions are contradied as many 

ny + as the Excluſive. I; 

. By afhrming that the Srzcs wiſe Man wasas 
_ a Foolas other Men. | 
2. By maintaining there were others, beſides the 
| Szoics wile Men, . that were no Fools, 


I 4. 3. By 
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-2. By alledging that the Stoics wiſe Man was a 
Fool, and that others were:wiſe Mem. | 

. Weare farther to obſerve, that the exclufive and 

exceptive Propoſitions are the ſame thing, only ex» 


preſſed after a_difterent manner, fo that with little 


difficulty they may. be changed the one into rhe 0- 

ther. And thus we' fee that this exceptive of Te» 

YeNCe. IT | b 

The Ignorant thinks nothing well done but twhat he does. 
himſelf. 

Was changed by Cornelius Gallics into this excluſive, 

That, enly right he thinks, which he does himſelf, 


Of COMPARATIVES. 


-- 


Propoſitions, where a comparative is deſign'd, 
include .two Judgments. For it is one thing to ſay 


- a Thing 1s ſuch a Thing, and to fay that it is more 
- or. leſs than another : By which means theſe Pro- 


politions become compoſed in Sence. 

The greateſt of Loſſes is to loſe a Friend. 

Many times a pleaſing Raillery makes a deeper Impreſſion 
in the moſt important Afﬀairs, than the beſt of Reaſons. 
Leſs hurtful are the wounds of a Friend, than 

the deceitful Kiſſes of an Enemy. 

Theſe Propoſitions are contradicted ſeveral ways, 
as that maxim of Epicurus, Pain is the greateſt of 
Evils, was contradicted one way by the Stzorcs, and. 
afrer another manner by the Peripatetics, while the 


Peripatetics aver'd, that pain was an evil; but they 


likewiſe maintain'd that Vice and other Irregulari- 
"" 


; I [. 
n—— 


Saf ties of the Mind were far greater Evils than Pain, 
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Oa the other, fide the Stoics-would nor allow pain 
to be an Evil, fo far were they trem acknowledg- 
Ingit to be the greateſt of all Evils. 


But here it may be diſputed, whether ir be al- 
ways neceſfary thar in theſe propoſitions the poſtive 


. of. the Comparative,, ſhould. agree with borh the 


Members of the Compariſon ; for Example, whe - 
ther we ought to ſuppoſe two. Things to be good, 


| that we may aver the one-to be better than the 9- 


ther ? Kee, | 

It ſeems at firſt that it ſhould be fo 3. but we find * 
It otherwiſe. in praQtiſe; for we ſee the Scriptures 
make uſe of the word berzer, not only in-comparing 
two good Things together : Berzer is Wiſdom than - 
Strength, and a prudent Man than a ftrong Man. 

Bur alſo in comparing a Good with an Evil, Berzer 
z5.the patient than the proud Man. | ; 

And ſometimes in comparing-two evil Thingt 


| topether, Better 154t to live wth a Dragon, than 
ſeolding F/oman. And in the Goſpel, 1: is better for 


a. Man to be thrown into the Sea with a Milſtone about 


his Neck, thanto burt one of he Faithful. 


The Reaſon of this practice 1s, becauſe a greater 
good is better than a leſſer. Andby the ſame rea- 
ſon we may fay, though lefs properly, that a Bene- 
fit is better than an Evil; for that whatever has 
ſome goodneſs, has more than that whicts has none 
at all, We may alſo ſay, that a lefſer-Evilis better 
than a greater Evil, and therefore the leſſer Evil 


has more of that ſort of Goodneſs than the greater 
— I'5 But 
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But we are to-take care leaſt the over-heat of 
Diſpute carry us unawares into vain Brangles about 
theſe Forms of Speech, as they did Creſconins the || 
Donztiſt Granmarian, diſputing againſt St. Auſtin, 
For that fame Father having ſaid that the Catho- IN 
licks had more reaſon'to upbraid the Donatiſts with 
Tradition, than the Donatiſtsto reproach the Ca- 
tholicks. Creſconius thought he might from thoſe 
words, Traditionem nos vobis probabilins Objicimus, 
conclude, that St. ' Auſtin acknowledg'd that the. 
Donariſts had reaſon: to tax the Catholicks, For if 
you, ſaid he, more probably, we therefore more probably. 
For the degree augments what is placed before it, 
does not impugn or deny what is ſaid before ir. 
Bur St, 44ſtin refutes this vain | fubtilty, firſt by 
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Examples of Seripture, and among the reſt by that 


paſlage of the Epiſtle to the Hebrews, where Sr. 
Paul having ſaid, That the Earth bearing only 
'Thorns was Curſt, and was only to expe to be 
burnt, he adds, But we hope better things of you dear 
Brethren , nod, lays the Father, that they were good 
Things which he had rehearſed before, to bring forth 
Thorns and Briers, and to deſerve burning, but rather 
becauſe they were evil, that theſe being avoided, they 
711zhz chuſe and wiſh for better, that is, Benefits con- 
zrary to ſuch great Evils. And afterwards he ſhews 
from the. moſt famous Grammarians the Falſhood of 
i:1z Conſequence ; in regard that Virgsl -might have 
zen taxed inthe fame manner, to have taken for-a 
Gcod the violence of a Diſtemper, that enrages 
Men to tear their own Members, becauſe he wiſhes 
better may befal good Men, D#s3 
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Dii meliora piis erroremque hoſtubus illam, 
Diſciſſos nudis laniabant dentibus artus. 


How then, Metiora- pris, ſays the Holy Farther, 
as if they had been Bleſſings, and not- rather extream Ex .- 
vids, to tear their Boxwels with gt own Teeth. + 


Of INCEPTIVES and DESITIVES. 
When we ſay that any thing begins, or ceaſes - 
tobe, there are-two Judgments-made ; one, that 
zhe thing was before the time that we talk of ; the 
other, what-it-was afterward, -and fo theſe Propo- - 
firions of which the -one _- are called Inceptive, the - 
other Defitive, are compoſed in Sence, and they 
are {9 alike, that it 1s much better to make but one 
{ort of them, and to bandle them both together. 

The - Jews did not. begin till their return from tha - 
Captivity of Babylon, to make no longer uſe of their ane 
tient CharaRers, which were thoſe that are naw . callea_ 
:be Samaritan. .. : 

I. The-Latin. ceas'd to be embers ſpoken in Traly ; 
about froe hundred Tears ago. | 

2. . The Jews did not begin tall the firſt FIR after | 
Feſis Chriſt, to make uſe-of Points for Vowels. | 

Theſe Propolitions are contradicted as the one 
and the other relates to the two different times, So | 
there are {ome who contradi& the latter Propoſition ; 
alledging, though falſly, that the Ferps always uſed | 
pointy, at leal to read by, and they were kept. Za 
Te .. 
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But we are to-rake care leaſt the--over-heat of: 


Diſpute carry us unawares into vain Brangles about. 
theſe Forms of Speech, as they did Creſconius the 
Donztiſt Granwmnarian, diſputing againſt Er, Auſtn.) 
For that fame'Father having ſaid that the Catho- | 
licks had-more reaſon'to upbraid the Donatifts with 
Tradition, than' the Donatiſtsto reproach the Ca-- 
tholicks. Creſconius thought he might from thoſe 
words, Traditionem nos  wobis probabilins Objicimus,, 
conclude, that St. ' Auſtin 'acknowledg'd that the. 

Donatiſts had reaſon+ to tax the Catholicks, For if 

you, faid he, more probably, we therefore more probably.. 

For the degree augments what-is placed before- ir, W 
does not impugn or deny | what is ſaid before ir. 

Bur St, A4ſfin refutes this' vain ' fubtilty, firſt by 
Examples of Seripture, and among the'reſt by that 
paſlage of the Epiſtle to the Hebrews, 'where Sr. 
| Paul having faid, That the Earth bearirig only | 
"Thorns was Curſt, and was only to expe 'to be 
burnt, he adds, But we hope better things of you dear 
Brethren ; nod, ſays the Father, that they were good 
Things which he had rehearſed before, to bring forth 
Thorns and Briers, and to deſerve burning, but rather 
becauſe . they were evil, that thiſe being avoided, they 
-112ht chuſe and wiſh for better, that 'is, Benefits con- 
trary to ſuch great Evils. And afterwards the ſhews 
from the;:moſt famous Grammariaris the Falſhood of 
1:13 Conſequence ; in regard that' Virgel might have 
ben taxed inthe fame manner, to have taken for-a 
Good the violence of a Diftemper, "that enrages 
Men to tear their own Members, becauſe he wiſhes 
better may befal good Men,  D33 
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-  How' then, Miliore: POR hors the Holy Fans ” "oY 
N as if they had been Bleſſings, and not-rather extream Es. 
- wide, 40 tear #begr Bowel wich: hdr own Teeth, 
e 

| -o INCEPTIVES and DESITIVES. 

_- 9% "on 3 

# | hate day hat any thine begins, or ceaſes :; 
tobe; "there are-two Judgments-made; one, that +} 
= 3hething was before the timethat we ralk of ; the i 
= other, what»it,was afterward, -and fo theſe Propo- - 


fitions of -which the--one. - are called Inceptive, the - 
other Defitive, are compoled in Sence, and they 
are{q alike, that it is much-betrer to make but one | 
fort of them, and to handlethem bothtogether. - _ 
The'- Jews. -- did-not+ begin till their return from tha 
Captivity. of Babylon, to make no longer uſe of their ane 
tient Chavafters, which were t ebſo: that -are now called. 
:be-Samariran.. :/,. 4 
I. The-Latin-« ceas'd to be oulearly ſpoken in raly . 
about five bundred ears ago. s 
2. The Jews did nat begin tall: the firſt Chis after | 
Feſis Chriſt, to make uſe of Points for Vowels. | 
Theſe Propoſitions are contradicted as the one 
andthe other relates to therwo different: times. So + 
| thereareſomewhocontradid the latter Propoſition; 
alledging, though falſly, that the Fes always uſed 
pointy, at leaſt to read by, and they were kepr, = | 
Ne .. 
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Though v we: have ſhewed that Fe-t oropalnicnel 
Excluſive, Exceptive, &c. may. be-contradicted;' 
ſeveral ways, yet. it 1s. as.certain, ; that. when theyY 

$4 T0 barely d denied, without an vo | arther- LXplanation, "Y-". 
| © theNagation falls. naturally upon--the. Excluſion —— To 
| - the Exception, or the Compariſor n, or the#Altera-"Y | 
 - . tion, denoted by. the words of. ginning. or cea- | 
ſing. Therefore if any. one believed that Epicurss || 
did not place his. chief happineſs in-bodily pleaſure, '} 
8 and it ſhould. be. ſaid, to. him, bat only Epicurus } 
K-. plated chief happineſ1;jn Pleaſure, if the: other barely I 
F- denied .it,.. 5 a addin ny/.other 'thing,. it - 
© would; be in full declaration of his Sence, becauſe a 
Man might have reaſon. to believe upon. thar bare 
Negation, that he ſtill believed-that  Epicurus plac'd 
his chiet- Happineſs i in Pleaſure, butthat he-was nat _ 
the ogly Perſon who-was of. that Opinion; - 

Alfo if a, Perſe: ſhould ask-me,. knowing the in- 
tegrity of a, Judge, whether be. ſtill ſold Fuſtice.? I. | 
-could"not anſwer barely, No... ( 

For that ſuch a No, ER only. ſignifie. that he 

- 2gid not ft} (ell Juſtice; but. at the ſame time the 
* __ otherwasleft to. believe, that be had formerly done 
EF -1C 
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Which ſhaws us that there are ſome Propoſitions, 
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: Ertainl it"is a aſeReof vulgar Logic, that i it 
* Xu _ does” not 'a accuſtom young Beginners to_un- 
erftan@the” Nature®of Propoſitions” or Argu- 
ments, bur: according to the Order and Forms © 

| which are uſed'in the Schook; which are ks 


ly different from whar we find in the Writings of -, 

others, whether tee Yeruly, or any. other 
| of theSciences.” 

| And therefore they have no other Tea.of a Sub- © 
je& or. an Attribute,” but that the one is. the firſt . 

| T erm. of the Propoſition, and the other the latter. 

> And or Uttiverſaliry and” Particularity, but that- 
there is'in' the one {A!)'or (None) and in the 0- 
ther (Some) whereas all theſe Things .are ſubje& 

ro frequent Errors; and'it requires Judgment to dif- 

cern theſe Things in ſeveral Propoſitions, Let us: 
begig with-the.Subje&t and Attribute. Ris 
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- that 4 | ſhameful thing | 1s that v whi ich 
[; owes the Predicate'z..4 
| * 4 that which is affirm'd-« _ e 

Þ 'B nets xp conſequently ject. 1 

# wiſe in St. Pawlaccording'to the. Lat - Bf: gueſts 
 magnus Pietas.cum ſufficientia ;; 1a; whereas oy rue or- 
der ſhould be Godlineſs,. Xh: De" Fr y_-__ ; 
FAN, 


|  Likewik i in this Verſe: _ 


Happy the Man that knows the cauſe of mhings. x 


Happy is the Predicate, all the reſt is the Subjedt. 1] 

But the SubjeClt and the Attribute are yet-more 
difficult to be Tong out -in complex propoſitions. | 
| And we have already ſhewed; that fometimes there 
is no diſcerning, but by the conſequence of the Dil- 
courle, and the Authors: Intention, - which is the _ 
chief propolition, and which the ——_ inthe | 
two propolitions. 

But be{ides what has been laid, we may yet ob- 
ſerve, that in complex propoſitions, where the firft 
part is only the Incident propolution, and the latter 

is 
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"J - Here the Verb Attive 1s'to S nt 
"I Paſſive, to find outthe true SubjeQt of this prindpal 
"I Propoſition. ' For i tis plain when L argue after t 
'8 manner, : that ol Tincipal Intention 1 n the Mo. I 
is hing of Kings, "Whence I may 4 
conclude that-we are to Mons William IL And +7 
therefore whet T affirm'of the Command of God, -; 
"15 only an meident Propoſition which confirms this 
Afrcaive. that Kings are to: be honour. 
W hence it follows, that Kjngs is the Subject of bet 
Major, and William III. the Subject of the Con- 
elution; Though we couſider things but only 
ſuperficially, both the one and the other ſeem-to be. 
no more than a part of the Attribute. 

Theſe propoſitions arezalſo frequent in our Lar- 
guage. | It'# afoth to liſten to Flatterers. It is #he 
Hail that falls.” It is God who has purchaſed us ; But 
the Sence ſufficiently demonſtrates, that to replace 

% theſe Propolitionsiin theirnatural order, they ought 
to be thus di era 


To hjten to Hutbriee 6 354  Fulh; 
It is the Hail that falls. 
He that as purchaſed #6 5s God, | 


Þ aloft Univerld i in "all Fropoinin iriors Þ 
*. :tharb gin 1», and where afterwards follows }*.: 
F: 0) 0h rh Oh tc have the Attribute at the bel 8 
©» pinning, and the  SubjeR at the end. © And ler this 
+1 once” *to let" you: ſee, that the -example }| 
= E: A gcc ced demonſtrate, -that we are to judge by the} 
IT 7 
 Sence, and not-by the' order of the Words. And 
* "This is neceſfary . to be known, that we may. not | 
; "wt deceiv'd in raking thoſe for: falſe Syllogiſms, that | 
Z - are really true:- For that-want t diſcerning the - 
Ke +: Subject and the Attribute in the Propoſitions, we 


{believe 'em contrary WI they are FROISabe ol | 
- tbe Rules. | 
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F L. Other Obfervations, to Sw. anderhian; the 
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Ome Obſcreariogs " he Gitie watt; oF) no 
leſs uſeful, may” be made of _—_— and . 


Miverfaliy: 


7: OBS ERVA TION. 


We muſt SRioguiſh Univerſaliry into wo Sorts; 
The one may be called  Metaphytical, the 'other- 
Moral» 

Lal Metapbylical Univerſaliy, @* BS the-Uni-.-. 
verſaliry 
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Lan is mo FE: ' "without Excoptiony as Y 
1 lever Man is. living, which admits no exception.” - ? 

- F call: Moral Univerlſality, that . which admits 
pl forme Exception : For in Moral Things it ſuffices, 
s | that things are (0 for the moſt ore As St, Paul | 
e' bothcites and proves, . 4 

The Cretans are. always Lyars, evil Hoof, Slow- 3 
th bellies. 

Or as the ſame Apoſtle alledges in another li: 
All ſeek their own Things, not the things of Jeſus Chriſt. 
—_ according to that of Horace, 

" Al Muſicians have this Vice, SC. 
Or according to the uſual Phraſes, 


All Women love to chatt. 
All Young Men are inconſtant. 
All Old Men praiſe the time paſt. . 


In all theſe Propoſitions i i ſuffices that it be fo 
for the muſt part, neither is any thing to be conclu- 
ded ftrialy.,. 

For as all theſe propoſitions are not ſo general, 
but that they admit Exceptions, fo they may: ren- 

, der the Concluſion falſe. |. For. it could not bepar- © 

 ricularly. inferrd, that any Crecan was a Lyar, or © 

an evil Beaſt, h.the Apoſtle cites-in general 4 

that Verſe of PT their. own Poets. ; "I 

The Cretans are always Lyars, evil Beaſts, an Slow- © 
bellies. © 

Far that ſome ; that Iſland might not be 
guilty of thoſe Vices which were common to 0- 
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_ 'Therefore the moderation to be obſerv'd ini 
theſe Concluſions, which are only morally Univer" 
Kal, is on the one ſide, to draw from thence withsJ v 

great judgment particular Concluſions ; and -on the" 
other {ide, not to contradi&& 'em,. nor to-rejet 'em, | 
as falſe ; tho we may oppoſe certain Inftanceswhere-" 
inthey may ſtray from the Truth, but to,be ſatis. 
fy'd, if they may be extended from others beyond. | 
their-juſt limits, that they. ought not to be taken: 
too rigoroully according tothe Letter: 
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2. Q0BSERV ATION. 


for Metaphyfically Univerſal, tho they may ad- 
mit of Exceptions, that is, when thoſe Exceptions 
are exotic, and ſuch, as, according to common uſe, || . 
are not comprehended in thoſe Univerſal Terms. 
As when [-ſfay, All men have two Arms, This pro-- 
polition ought to paſs for true, according to ordi- 
nary. uſe. And it would 'be but mere brangling to. 
.oppaſe againſt it , that there have; been Monſters 
who-were Men, though they had'[four Arms. It 
ibeing plain that there was nothing intended con-- 
eerning Moriters, in theſe. general .propoſitions ; 
. and that the only meaning of the Afertion was, 
|” -that according to the order -of Nature, all-Men } 
- had two Arms. © FS ga For 


\ 
There are ſome Propoſitions that ought to paſs | , 


In like manner it may be faid, that all Men 
make uſe of words to expreſs their thoughts; but 
that. all Men do not. make uſe of. writiog, ”_ 
- GE A would : 


| [== X "The - p/- 7; 7, Inlin, 187 3-2 
| ferry it be a | Hah ObjeQion to contradit the 
truth of the propoſition, by inftancing dumb pe 

J ple, becauſe ir'is evident, though the Gnſe be n Ns 
expreſsd-im words, that it was-not. meant of ſuch 
as had a natural impediment to make uſe of ſounds, 
either becauſe they could not underſtand *em, as 
thoſe that are deaf ; or becauſe they could not ut-: 
ter 'em, like thoſe that are dumb. 
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2- OBSERVATION. 


There are other propofitions which are not Uni- 
verfal, but only becauſe they are to be underſteod 
5 || of the fingle ſpecies's of Genus, and-not of the In- 
" | dividuals of Specces, Thus ir is faid, that all Crea- 
| tures were fav'd in Noab's Ark, becauſe that ſome of 
| (every Species were fawd. Feſus Chriſt rebuk'd the 
' | -Phariſees for taking the 'Tenths of all Herbs z nat 

that they took the Tenths of all Herbs that 1 were 
-\taken in the world ; but becauſe that there was no. 
ſort of Pot-herb of which they did not take the 
Tyrhes. Tus faid St. Payl, I-endeavour to pleaſe 
all Men in--all things ; that i is, I endeavour to 
frame:my {elf ro the condition and humour of all 
forts of -perſons, Fews, Chriſtians, Gentiles ;..though 
he did.not ſtrive to pleaſe his proſecutors, that were 
ſo numerous. Thus it is ſaid, a Manthas ipaſsd all 
Offices: that is all forts of. Ofhces futtable to his- 
condition. | 5 
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4. OBSERVATION. © - ++Yno 
- > There are propoſitions that are not Univerſal;but Y F: 
'only- as the Subject ought to be taken, as reſtrained Y m1 
by one part'of the Attribute. ' I-fay by one part; }] | 
for it would be ridiculous to think it ſhould be_r& 
ftraind by the whole Attribute. As if any one 
ſhould affirm this Propoſition to. be true ; A4/l Min 
are juſt, becauſe he gave no..other Explication of 
it, than”thar all juſt Men are juſt. But when the 
Attribute is Complex, and-\conliſts of two parts, as Þ] | 
in this Propoſition ; All Men are juſt by the Grace of Þ 1 
Feſus Chriſt. "Then we may with reafon affirm the Þ] . 
term of . juſt to be ſubintelleed: in the: Subject, Þ| 1 
though it be. not expreſs'd. For then it is clear that I | 
the meaning of :the Propoſition is, that all Men 
who are juſt, are not juſt but by the Grace of Fe- 
fas Chriſt. And fo this Propoſition is- true in all re- 
ſpects ; though it may ſeemto- be falſe, if we con- 
ſider no more than what is expreſsd in the Sub- 
ject ; there being ſo many Men who are wicked 
and finful, and by conſequence have not been ju- 
ſtify'd by the Grace of Jeſus Chriſt: "There are. a 
great number of Propoſitions 'in Scripture, which 
are to be taken in this ſence 3 and among{ the reſt 
that of St.” Paul, As all did in Adam, (o all foall 
live again in Feſus Chriſt, For it is certain, that a | 
great number of ' Pagans that dy'd in their -incredu-. 
licy,' ſhall not live again in Jeſus Chriſt. And that 
they ſhall bave no part in the Life of Glory, af 

which St. Paul ſpeaks. 
There are alſo ſeveral Propoſitions which are 
not 
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F.not morally Univerſal, but in this. manner. he 


-men; The Flemings are good. Painters ; The Ir lrans. 
Þ are good Comedians, As much as. to ſay, ;that the 
"French who are Souldiers, are pond So ildiers'; 'an 5 2 
_ mp, "4.2", ol 


the Subſtantive -to be the SubjeRt, . and .the Adje- 
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French are good Souldiers:;. the Hollanders are: g 
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We are not to chink. that chite” A re 00. 
marks of -Particularity, then theſe. words,” Ls 
Aiqui, and, the like. , On the.other hide it 151 
rarely:thatwe nu uſe of * em, » eſpecial yr 
Language. + . AGE Es 

The- Plural ache wittiout: qe Pani e ſ 
makes the word to- be raken articvlarly, : where: 
the Particle: being ad dde ' renders:th the-word: Gene- = 
ral. Thus there is a great difference between theſe - ** 
two Propoſitions. The Phyſitians now believe, that # + 
4. gvod 20: drink, in the hot fit of;a Fever ;; and-Phyſiti- * 
ans now. believe; &c.. For:in'the firſt Pro palin, = 
the Phyſutians, concludes all Phyſitians : Bur inthe 7 
ſecond, Phyfitians denotes only lome particular Phy- 7 
lrians.” ©... 

.-Bur frequently few is, or there are, precede the - | by 
Siagulay or; the Plural: Number, and that-in two "|, 
manners. +11; "0 

' The firſt by. placing after there #, or hots are, 


- 264 


Ctive. to be the Attribute of the Propoſition. There 


are ſome pains wholeſome 3 There are ſome pleaſures 
dead! F. 
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ps There are Py Eriends ' There 86\ a. « qonerak x 

 Hambiaty',, Then. are Vices: conceal'd. unuer —_— | 
Tea s of Verzue; "The fecond manner is by j Pain 

ne Adjec Kive and the: Subſtantive together, by: rhe 

-— particles which or who. As, there are fears which-a 

 : yationdl,”. But theſe particles do not hinder, but My; 

k” theſe p! r poſitions may be lingle i in ſence, though 

+ =. complex d.in expreflion. For.'tis no more than to 

_ ſay, Jame, fears are. rational. But theſe phraſes of 

{” . © Speech are mc moir yas There are agus Men: who -. 
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When: there-is no. erm-of Univerkity' or r Page 
ticularity, 'as Man #9.reaſonable,” Man is juſt, is'n 
queſtion. bandy*d among the-Phyloſophers, wherher 
theſe propoſnions which they call mn ane ought 
to paſs for Univerſal or Ph, 

To whichthe Ph yloſophersreply, that the -pro- 


- poſition ought ro-be Univerſal ina matter neceſſary ; 
. but particular in a Contingent matter. - 

I find this opinion approv'd' by ſeveral Learned 
Men, and- yer it is very erroneous. Rather we 
ought to believe the Indefinite propofition to be- 
Univerſal, in whatever marter it 'be, when ſome- 

— thing 
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*thin} affen'd of the common Tem, and there-- 
' fore in Contingent'matter, it ought not to be call'4 
= particular propoſition, but a falle unjyerſal pre 
poſition. Arid this is the natural Judgm nent: of. all 
Men concerning propoſitions, rien Fem m as falls, - 
"when they are not generally true, orat leaft not'in 
z moral generality,. which is ſufficient in common 
diſcourſe of the affairs of the: World. '. 
For who would' endure tohear'a Man afro: 
7 | "thi Bears are white, that Men ate black; thatthe 
0 © Pariſins ate Gentlemen ; the Palonians, Soeinians ; the | 
- Engliſh'Quaters. Nevertheleſs, according to the di» - 13 
_ Rindtion of thieſe Philoſophers, theſe propoſitions - # 
ought to paſs for tric, in regar tharbeing indefinite ' *__. 
$ in a contingent matter, they yought. tobe” taken for 
"particulars. Now: it is' true that ſome Bears: are 
whites, agir in Noug Zembla-; ſome Men: are black as 
jupians ; forn -Parif ans are Gentlemen, ſome 
lk  Polonjanz are Era and ſome of the Engliſh are 
-  - Duakers. Clear it is then,” that\ in whatever matter 
aſl they be made, indefinite propoſitions of this Nature 
+ are taken for Univerſal; But ini a.Contingent mar- 
ith ter, a Moral Univerſality. is ſufficient, Therefore 
8 theſe propoſitions are-true, the French: are valiant : 
» || © the Tralians are jealous ; the Germans are tall, the 
"3 Orjentalsare voluptuous ; though they be ag true 
of all particulars, but only for the molt | 
d Here is therefore a 'more pertinent DiſtiaQtion 
ex tobe made; that theſe indefinite Propoſitions are 
& Univerſal in matter of Do@trine, when we bay, 
"| the Angels are incorporeal, and only particular in 
Matters 
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[- Mater of Fact, and Hiſtorical Tm : 

 .  whemitis ſaid. in the Goſpel, The Souldiers having 
made a Crown of Thorns, Jet it. upon. by Head, This): 
|. isGearly tobe underſtood of ſome and: not of all 
bi -- . the, Souldiers, - For in matter of lingle Actions,. 6 


ecia: ly when they are. determin'd* to a; certain 
time, -they do' not. uſually agree with the. common! 
Tea: bur-becauſe of ſome particulars, 'the Idea of 
which is diſtinQ-in'the 7 aps. 6 of thoſe thats. 
' make the Propoſitions,” as may. be jud he wha py 
© has) been ſaid: of complex! d TeraminS *T + par | 
No fe: APO *- | \ 
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\* The Name of -Bah, Cammunalh, , Popl ting 
 as-uſually they are taken Colloang \ , for it theewhole | 
Communalty, all: the. People, ..« .-do not -make 
© Propoſitions wherein they. are MX pro nay u- p 
” niverſal, nor particular, but rather ingular, Thus. 
when I ay, E 


The Romans vangui iſh'd the TI PEO 
The Venetians makg War-againſt the 'Tark. 
The Fudges of ſuch a place condemn” d a Criminal. 


Theſe propoſitions are not Univerſal; otherwiſe 
we ſhould conclude. of every Roman, that he had 
vanquiſh'd the Carthaginians, which is falſe. - Nor 
are the particulars, For that would be no more than 
it I ſhould fay, That ſome of the Romans vanquiſh- 
ed the Carthaginians, Bur they are {angular. For the 
People 
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People iz contiger'd morally as.0ne Man, living fe. 
veral, Ages, and do Jong ſublifting, as, lopg..as the 
$ Commonyealth.endures,: And ceaſes .not to act 
by jthoſe People. of; which it iscompos'd, as a Man 
as by.his. Members. Whence-we may fay, that 


1 


Eg Wha,were vanguilt'd;by the Gaus,whep 
they 899k. Rape, overcame) the .Gaulr. in ,Ceſar's 
une;z.by one. and. the fame; Term, Remazs, under- 
anding that they were vanquiſh'd_ar one tirae, 
and Victors at another., Here we may note by the 


- way,. upen- What, .a.ſandy Foundation that vain- 


glory. leans, which private Perſons challenge to 
themſelves. the; hgpaur of the. famous : Atchieve- 
ments vf. their Nation, wherein: they had no paxt,; 
sidle,, as for 2, deaf Ear. to claim particular glory 
rom\the_quickne(s of the-light, or the nimblenels 
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Of two forts of Propoſitions neceſſary for the * 


* learning of ths" Sciences, Definition and 


pas. 
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Diviſion. .: + .. . Es He a bes | 
.. Diviſion is, the Partition of the; whole into all 
that it contains. K Bur 
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But as there are two forts of the whole; ſo thers 
are two ſorts | of ' Diviſions. There 'is one” while 


compos'd of ſeyeral parts, which are really diſtiaQ;l ;; 


whoſe parts are call'd Integral parts ; and the Dþ 
viſion of this whole is properly. call'd Partition, As 
when we divide a Houſ& into'its Apdritnetits, '/City 
into its Wards and. Quarters ; a Kingdom into 
its Provinces ; Man into' Body and Soul, and the 
Body into its Metnbers. "The only Rule for Ima- 
king this Partition arighr, conſiſts in the accurate 
numbring of the parts, ſo that notinng” be omit: 
ted, 

The other hole is calld by another tame, "48 
and its patts are Subjefirte or Inferter parts : "for, 
this 41}, is a corninton, term, arid its parts 6 the 
SubjeCts contain'd in its extent. As the 'Word'Crea- 
rure is the 41,of that nature, whoſe inferior parts, 
as Man and Beaſt, which are comprehended in its 
extent, - are ſubjective parts. This Diviſion retains 
, properiy the name” of -Diviſian; }of which there. 

are four ſorts. 

. 1. When the Genus is divided by its Species, 
Thus, All ſubſtance # either Body or Spirits, All Cred- 
tures are Man or Beaſt. 

2. When the Genus is divided by differerices: 
Every Creature « ether rational or arrational. All num- 
bers afe bven or odd. ' All Propifitiont are. rue” or ful 
All Lints "are freight or crooked. © 

. When a onion Subject is Tivided by the 
" (ite Accidents, of which ir is capable ;' or ac- 
7 tothe diverſity of Accidents and Times: 4s 

| every 
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#very Star gives light of its ſelf, or by reflet:on. All 


bodits either move, or ſtand ſtall. All the French are 


_ either Gentlemen, or Plebeians. All Men are jick,, or 


well. ” All People to txpreſs their minds , make uſe of 
words or of toriting, S.. 1 INE | 

© 4. When the” Accident” is divided'into various 
SubjeAs, © Ar when happineſs # divided into that of the 
m_—_— LT .- Go ... 
 *The Rules of this Diviſion are: 

1. That it be entire; that is, that the Members 
of the Diviſion contain the, whole extent of the 
term divided. Thus even and odd comprehend the 
full extent of number; there being no number 


Which is not even of odd. Nor is there any thing 


that plunges us more into falſe  Argumentation, 
than want of obſerving this Rule. And that which 
deceives-us is, that many times there are Terms, 
which appear fooppolite, that they ſeem to admit 
no Media, When really they do. 
' Thus between Ignorant and Learned, there is a 
certain Mediocrity of Knowledge, that exempts a 
Mafi from the rank of the Ignorant , though it 
does not advance him among the Learned.Between 
Vertuous and Wicked, there is a certain Eſtate, of 
which we ſay, as Tacitus ſays of Galba, Mags. ex- 
ra vitia, quam cum virtutibus, rather declining from 
vice, than adhering to Vertue. For there are ſome 
People, who not being guilty of egormous Vices, 
are not calld vicious, yet tot being eminent for 
goodneſs catinot be faid to be vertuous, Between 


Healthy and Sick, there is the condition of a Man 


2 in- 


196 | Gage, | Ir. IF -; Parr T, 
indifpos 'd and 7 Geky: Between day and. FT 
is Twilight, Berween Piety, and Im mpiery. there 1s 
ſuperſlirion. And ſometimes this Medium is twofold, 
as between Covetouſnels and Prodigality, there. js 
Liberality and Frugality. Between fear that fears 
every thing, .and raſhnefs, that fears nothing, there 
is valour that is not affrighted at danger ; and'wa- 
rinefs, that avoids unneceffary- dangers. -- 

2. The ſecond Rule i 15, that the-Members' of ihe 
Diviſion. be oppos d, as even, odd, rational,” irration> 
al. However it is not neceſſary that all the diffes 
rences that make. the. Members 0 oppolite, ſhould be 
Poſitive ;, it being ſufficient. that one be ſo, arid 
that the other” be the Gen: alone, with the ega- 
tion of the other difference : for 'from hence ariſes 
the moſt certain oppoſition of rhe Members. Thus 
a Beaſt is diſtinguiſhed from a Man, only by his 
want of Reaſon, which is nothing Poſitive. | 

Thus od in number ' is only the .negation of di- 
vilibility_into equal parts. _ Thus in the firſt pumber, - 
there is nothing more, chan-what is-in the compound 
number, wite being the meaſure of both ; and the 
firſt number no way differing from the Compound 
number, but. i in this, that 1 it. has no other meaſure 
but the Unite. . NS con 

However we muſt confeſs i ir is better to expreſs 
the oppoſite, 7 noig by poſitive Terms, if- it 
may.be. done... For. thereby the Nature of the 
| Meibel of rhe Diviſion , is more clearly under- 
food... Therefore the Diviſion of Subſtance into 
Thinking, and extended, is better than into. ee 
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al and Immarerial ; or' into Corporeal and Incor- 
poreal'; for” that the words Immaterial and Incor- 
poreal, give. us but an imperfe& and confus'd 1dea, 
of whar” is much better apprehended by the words 
thinking"Spevce: 

The' Third Rule, being a Conſequence. of the 
Gerond, is, that one of the Members be not ſo en- 
clos'd in the other,that this may be affirm'd of that ; 
thought perhaps it -may be” included another way. 
Foraline is included in'theStiperficies, and the term 
ofthe ſolidg” as 2 rerriy of the ſolid. But that does 
not hinder, but that the extent may be divided into 


ſurface, line and ſolid 3 for thar it cannot be affir- 


med, "that the Line ;5' Superficies, nor that the 
Super ficies is a folid. But on the other. ſide, number 
cannot: be*divided-into'even, odd and Faure, becauſe 
every ſquare number being even”or 0dd, i is en- 
cles'd in one of the twaſiplt Members. . 

Neither muſt we divide opinions into true, falſe 
andiiprobable, becauſe :every true opinion is either 
true or falſe. But-they-may be firſt divided into 
true and falſe ; z and then both the one and the 
other into certain and probable. 

Ramus and his Followers [tzangel y torment them: 
ſelves to ſhew that all Diviſions ought not to have 


above two Members. Which indeed is the beſt 


way of Diviſion, when it may be commadiouſly 
done. But Clearneſs and F aciliry, being that which 
ought to be moſt confider'd in the Sciences, Divi- 
fons into. three or more Members, ought not to be 
rejected, fo much the rather, when they. are moſt 
2 . natural, 
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natural, and that there be a neceſſity of forc'd ſub: 
diviſions, to make *em'conſfift of no more than two 
Members. For then inſtead of, eaſing the Memory, 
which is the only -bencfit. of Diviſions, we. load it 
with a great number of Subdiviſions, -much. more 
Githculr to be retained in Memory, than a Diviſion 
into more Members all at once. For example, is it 
not more ſhort and natural to ſay, Every extent # 
erther a Line, «4 Cuperficies, 07 4 ſolid, than with Re- 


mus, Every Magnitude 12.4 Line, or 4 thing Conſiſting | 


of Lines; every thing conſiſting of . Lemery is Firher\ 4 
S ape cres or a ſolid Body. 

Laſtly, we may obſerve that i it.1s pe ap erro- 
neous not to make anow, as. to make tqo-many Di- 
viſions, the- one does not ſufficiently. farishe the 


Mind ; the other confounds.and ;amaſes the, Under- | 


landing. Craſſatus, in great Eſteem, among the In- 
terpreters of .Ariftotle, WG 'mjur'd_. is Book 


. with a multitude of Diviſions 3 - by which we fall | 
into that Confuſion which we ſcek to avoid, He: : 


ever 15 cut inte Duſt is Confusd. 
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 QQMI05 R127; | 
ere, are two forts of the Definition of things, 


the one moreexa&t, which retains the name 
of-- Definition ; the: other lef exdQt, which i is call'd 


«Deſediprion," SYIL 


"The more exact 1s that which explains the na- 


| tirsc6f: 'the things 'by «[Rfſcntial Attributes ; of 


tho = 'that"are:' Common ure'call'd Genus, and 

0 t-afe propety Difference. 

 This'man'i $ thn ed Creature. The 

Soul"is- @" Subſtance That thinks ; 'the Body is a 

Stdſtanice- extendad';) God'is-a erſe Beirig. And 
reat Gare ts" to;be tiled that' the: Cenu in the De- 

fete be the next,'\s ahnd* not the remote Genus of 

the thing 'defined.'' 

''* Sometimes we definh by i lntegrane parts,as when 


we ſay, a man is defined of Soul and Body. But 
then- there i is ſomething that ſupplicg the place of 
* Gendh 5" as here” the. Compound oy. £/ - the reſt are 
taken for the difference” © - 


'Thelefs 'exat Definition, which | is called De- 


ſcription,” is that- which gives ſome knowledg of a 
_ thing by the accidents that are proper to it ; and 
'fo determines'it,” that Wwe may frame fuch an Idea 


of je* -s-difi tipuifhes fror other. things. 

- Phi s-we deſcribe 'Plants, Fruits "and Animal: 
th t ſhape +by"thelr bulk, - theic - colour, and 
WY KR 4 ſuch 


th cd 
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fuch like accidents. And Theſs af are the deſeripti 
ons moſt uſed by Poets and Orators, 

There are alſo Deſcriptions made by the Cau- 
ſes, by the'\MatterjsForm,; by the''end; &c. At 
when we define a Clock to be an Engine composd 
of ſeveral-Wheels, whoſe regular. motion. li nfl 
ſeveral hours; :' | ; | 
- | Therearethree. things neceſfary 10.make ths 
finirion good : that ir be univerſal, y prpÞ6r: and 
Clear.! CULLGED. DOT 3501.8 55D 2 IIQUT © Fs tan 

' 1. Itnuſtbe cnworlil whats, {ht maſt > gontaiy 
the whole [thing , defined: -therefore:the,; comtyon 
definition of Time, to. be he; meaſure; ,of.Matian 
is not good. For that, is. very: probable.,that"rime 
may. be the meaſure of Reſt as wellias Moxjong..in 
regard we fay as well, that;3 thing. has. bedq» 6\lang 
at reſt, as that; it. {Yea been-.ſþ Joop jt Motion, ,S0 
that time ſeems to be. noghigg, elf6, bur, the continu 


ance of a thing in any Condition, whatever.;,; 


2. Itmuſt.be proper, that, it put agree 1 with 
the thing defined, Therefore the: cqmmon. Dehj- 


tion,of Elements, to be g Simple,CarypublgiBo &» 118 | 


errqneous;, For, the; Heayenly, Bodies; being gg. leſs 
ſimple Bodies than the Elements by the Ch A on 


of the Philoſophers, we: haverna dA 4 to, WHY 
but. thar-there are alterations in.the Flee Ang- 
logous to thoſe that happen upon Earth, "1 nce:not 
. to. ſpeak of Comets which KO ,NAW. bad. are not 
form'd .of. the 'Exbalations qt. {the Fark th4,45. Aniſtatſe 
imagined,. we.:difcover. ſpots. jin.the! SUNs W ich ga- 
ther together, and Fhen (carter; aRaing.4p 4 - age 

- manher 


n 
, 
f 
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-Manner a5" our: OG tho much larger i In ex» 
'tenfic5 vi 
Thirdly, $ it wut be ahodeer : chat 3 is, It ought 


_to-render-the 1dea of a thing defined; more plain 
and diſtin, and make us as much--as may. be'to 


underſtand-the. nature of 1 ity and be ſerviceable to 
us- to 'give-a reaſon of -its' ptiricipal ; Proprietics. 


Which is that which: we-ought' principally to. con- 


ſider inn Definitions ,, arid whichr-is wanting in the 
greateſt part'of Ariſtotle's, ' 
For. whoever' underſtood--the narure of motion, 


the better for the help of this Definition ' 4 At 
of Ens-gn ' Potentia; aS iN Potentia, or Power? Is 


not the Idea of.it, wherewith Nature furniſhes 1us-3 


hundred times. more- clear. than that,? and indeed 


what did it ever avail to explain the Propymgicy of 


Motion 2? 


The four celebrated Defiitions of the four Gr 
qualities are nothing better. | 

- Drie, fays he, is thar_ which is" ably: reviie'd 
within its bounds, and dithculrly within thoſe of Av 
other Body, 

Moiſture. On the other fide is that which-is af 
ly retaind in the Bounds of another Body: difficult- 
ly within-its own. - _- «tA 

F. Theſe Definitions bas agree with hard and 
Liquid Bodies, then with Bodies: moilt and dry. For 
weſay of the Air,: that here, it is diy, in' another 
place moiſt, 'tho it be always eaſily retained within 
the Bounds of another Body, as being always Li- 
quid, *Moreover, we -do-not ſee how- Ari/tote could 
K 5 ſay 


202 4-1 .Or, Part 11. | 'L 
fay that Fire, that is, Flame, was dry according » 
to this Definition, becauſe it is eafily confined 
within the Bonnds of another Body. Whence 
Virgil calls it Liquid Fire. And it is. a vain ſub- 
tity to ſay with Campanels, that Fire encloſed, 
eicher brealy or # broken ; for that proceeds. not 
trom "its pretended drinefs, bur becauſe its own: 
Smoak ſtifles it, if it have not Air, /and' there- 


fore- it will be more eafily reſtrained within the Þ - 


limits of another Body, provided it may have 
ſome Breathing-hole to let out the Smoak which: 
x continually ſends forth... 
As for Her, | he defines it; that which congreg ater” 
Homog eneal:, ond ſeperates Heterogeneals. 
re Cold, he defines that which unites Heterogeneals,, 
and diſſpater. Homogenoals, Which ſometimes a-- 
s as well with Hot as with Cold ; but not 
always, and which is of no uſe, neither to ſhew- + 
ws the cauſe why we call- ſome Bodies Wot, arid- 
others Cold. Sos that Chanceller Bacon had rea-- 
fon to fay, that theſe Definitions were like thoſe 
mat ſhould. define 4 Man to be a Shoo-makgr , or 4. 
Vine-dreſſer. 
Fhe fame Philoſopher defines Nature, the prin- 
ciple of Motion. and Reſt , in that mherem- it #. 
Which is F 25m; upon an opinion that. he 
bad, that all natural Bodies differ'd in! this from 
AniGciel. Bodies, that natural Bodies. had in. 
themſelves the Principle of their Motion ,. and- 
that the motion of Artificial Bodies - was: from: | 
without ;. whereas it 15s evident that no- Body can 


give 
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Ov motion to its Ri : - in regard that matter | 


mg indifferent either ta Motion or Reſt; can- 


© not be determined- to either of theſe, but by an 
extrinſic cauſe, Which"not being able to pro- - 
"Feed to” Infinicy , ir fallows that _ God alone 

Uk | motion we water , and preſerves it in its 


D Ion. 
-\ Hs © FLARE Definition of | the Soul - is no 


lefs-defeRive, The fra of a natural Organic Body, - 
that hay life #n Power. 


'Firff it does not” appear what ks would define; 


For f it” be the Soul; as commors to men and 


Beaſts ,""it- is 'a 'Chimers which - he has defined, . 
there: being nothing” common between - thoſe two - 

pg 

£5 He has ex PORE) an” obſcure Term by four - 

of five thar 2 more obſcure. For to omit the 


feſt; 'the Idea which we have of the word Lyfe, is 
10; les confuſed than thar which we have of the 


Soul ; theſe two Terms being equaily Ambiguous 
and Equivocal..” ' 

/Theſt are: the Rules of Definition and Diviſt- 
on 3 'but- tho there be nothing of more moment 
in the Sciences, than to define and divide : well, 
we need ſay n> more in this place ; becauſe ir 
depends much more upon the knowledge of. 
Ra Subject in * "Te than. . upon Logical. ..- 
Rules... | 


% 
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Of the Converſin of 0 f Propoſition DIED 
'* through Tapuifition 
* Affirmation 'attt Negation,” 
this Converſics degendse i Alt , 
Nature of. 4 TATION. 


STR& x 


vt 9919 THY 
I Have deferred till, now to feak of Fo. * Bei 
lion of Propoſitions, becauſe upon that; depends 
the. Foundation: of all. Argumentazign,1iof, x 
we.are to diſcourſe; in the next, pavts.; 
fore it was not proper that this matter ſhuuldnbb 
remote from what we have to ſay.of the Nature of 
Arguments, though it behoves us. to-repeat-ſome 
thing of what we have ſaid.concerning. Affirmation 
and Negation, that we.may throughly: explain; i 
Nature;both of. the. one and ;he" other. }.{, ; {6.1 
{jor to others, but we muſt. make uſe-of twal{2ar, 
the one. for the SubjeC, the- other for: the, Attri- 
bute ; as alſo of another word which denotes the 
| Union, . which our Underſtanding, conceive be- 
DR. at ne iy 
This Union, cannot be. better expreſſed, than by 
the Words themſelves which we make ule of ' 10 
athrm, while we lay, that one Thing is another 
Thirg. 
_ From whence it is evident, that the Nature of 


I | Afhrmas 


__ 24 O01 moon In } 


4 ont © 


"2nto the *N, ature” 0 | 


Ps whi ; 
folate c 
And thorts | 


Certain it is, that 'we cannot explain a, Fropes 


ED 


11 PaciIP. 
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Affirmigionris ry Ubnine arid MAES THEY fo 
| 4aj,/the Subj wich the Attribute'; for this thr 
| -whichis dignified bythe word ef," wha! 50lt 57 

And it follows alſo, that it is the Natfire of Affir- 
wnation,! roipyrithe Artribute'in all that is expreſſed 
\inithe; Subja@tþuccording to'the Extent which 3 it has 
.intheoPropofitions1: Ag! when'l ſay; ' Every 'Man ts 
a Creature, I would fi = \\;thar' Whatever 'f s-Mah 
5,alora-Creatife: 4" 16 1. Conoeive a Creature i to 
beiinzall Men not or 

Whereas if rocky” for "ſome Mani is Juſt, I do 
-ooti Unite-thS\Areviture- KL Juſt 'to ol, 'bur only | to 
lombi6ne(Magi2qorg 2: ?!! et. JC 
11 Seder: we 2cuſÞ all covnfide# "OY been at 
coal faidy:tbhrin ds we hiſt? Tiſtinggurſh! their 
Comprebenſionsfrommtheir Extenfion;; for 'that the 
Gomprehenfion ; marks'vatithe' Attribiites' containnd 
ioneddes andthe Exrenfion the SubjeGts which 
c6ntain thiabMboni 1's 915 2nor } 2s 00 4 00H 
- 3i:For theneelit follows; that ante alwaypu 
irm'd according to its Comprehenſion, f6?"thitby _ 
deprivingirof ſome oneof"its Eflential' Atttibutes, 
_ i:{i8:entirely:annmhilated, fo that 'it- is no more the 
ſame [Idea!1 And'by conſequence when it is affirm'd, 
is is a[wayaceording 20:all'that which- ir "'comprev 
kends th del. Thuswkien I lay, thatia' wile 
158 Parilleogram, Laffiroo-of a Reflng ler © 
comprehended:in an 1d arbf a Pall ſbghith :01P6r" 
if there were any part of this Ida, ' which *did''not 
agree. with a_Refangle, it: would follow,” that the 
Liza it ul! did not agree with it, but only one — 


2206 OY a mM 7 Hwa | 

And therefore the, word: Perieleligrain might t6 lograis might-t0. be 
denjed, ;and; nat affirm'd. of /aiRefioggies > Which 
we ſhall find. to, ve the Ground of wk Affirmative: 
Arguments - aiis 200/40) $6,614, 

- And it; follows, on. Hhoigbes, ſides. that the fda firs 
of the Attributes not taken according 40-its.> full 
Extenſion 3. at leaſt ;ch\.its ExtenGon wasnor gred: 
tex than thar of the. Subjed-- 2 lun 1 WAL 6; 

For if I ſay; that--ll Lufiniow Med aindawiie/ 1 
do nat ſay they only ſhall be damn'd,:but that they 
ſhall be of the number of the-dame'd. - 

Thus the Affirmation placing the Idewof thi Pre: 
dicate in the Suvject,. it is properly! the: Subyect | 
> oy hs 20 moe rope S''Y 
an. aftirmative Propofition, Idengity! which. 
it denotes, regards the Attribute, as included in atv 
extent equal to that of the ; and+ not-in- all 
ts Univerſality, if it haveany marethan the Subject. 
For it is true, that Lions are all included:in theildea 
of Creature, but:it bs not truer —_— mrhes 
Creatures thatare. 0 

I have- ſaid, that the- Prodione: 5 Is mw ih 
ies Full Generality, .if it have any more'than the 
Subje&. For not wo reſtrained but by the Subjedt, 
i#.che Subje& .be. as general-as the Attribute, -it is 
clear, that. the 'Predicate ſbalbenjoy all its Generali-, 
ty, - becauſe. ir ſhall bave as 'much-as. the Subjedt, 
and for that we ſuppoſe, that according to'its'own-.. 
Nature it cannot have more. 


From whence we-may. cuther theſe Four un- 
doubted Axiomy.. 


I, AXIOM, | 


| FE XIII. 


The' Art of Thinking, toy 
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The Artribute is Placed in the Subje by the Propy- 
| Prion affirmative, according to; the Full Extent of the 
SubjeR in the Propafition. That is,. if the Subje& be 
Univerſal, the Attribute is conceived inthe full ex--- 
tent of the Subje; and if the: Subject 'be pirth- 
cular, the- Predicate is only 'conceiv'd in a pgrt\pt 
the Extenſion of tho Subject As in” the foregoing 
png | 


"'T. 4 XIOM.. 


The Predicate of: an Affinatig: > WHOIS is af 
of firm'd according to its-full Comprebenſeon : ed is to 
lay, —_— to all its Predicates. 


> 4X10M. 


The Predicate of an fnaiies Propoſition; _ Ro 
affirmed according to its Full Extenſion, if it be mu ut5jelf 
greater than that of its Subje#. As when we ſay that 
Men are Creatures, the word:Creature figniies no _.' 
more all.ſort of-@reatures, -but only ſuch. Creatures 1 
as.are Men.. ogh4v7 
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'E. call that the Convetfin. of M Pwpak 

- Y- -tion,: when. the Subject is changed/-into the 
Predicate, and yet the'Propoſitian holds true, it it 
were ſo before : Or rather that it neceſlarily. fol: 
lows to be true by the Conrerina, ſuppoling that 
it were ſuch before!" ©: . 

Now from what we have ſaid, it may be eaſily 
underſtood, how. this: Conver{jon.is to be.made. For 
as it .is:impoſlible that one .thing ſhould be joyn'd 
and united to another; but that the other mult be 
joyn'd to the firſt ; and that it follows. of Courſe, 
if 21 bejoyn'd to B, Bis alſ>-joyn'd to 4, it is evi- 
dent, that it is impoſſible that two Things ſhould 
be conceived; as Identified, which is: the;moſt per- 


Fe& ohall Umons, bur that the. faid Union.miſt | 


be reciprocal, that- is, unleſs it may be affirm'd of 
both Fermszthat they are united in the ſame man- 
ner.asthey. are ſaid to. be,  Which'is call'd Con» 


verſion: 


Therefore, as in particular Affirmative "Fang 


 fitions for Example, when it is faid, ſome Man 7» 
juſt, the Subject and the Predicate are both Parti- 
cular ; . for that the Predicate juſt being reſtrain'd 
by the Extent of the Subject, ſignifies only that 
particular 


UE a 7 
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particular Tuſtice Which :15 in| ſome one Man; it is 
evident that if ſome one Man be Identified with juſt, 
ſomewhar of juſt is- alfo 1dentified with ſome one 
- | Manu And+ therafote-there-necds;)no more-than 
jj {fm Fato: change: the Auribute- inta-the Stibject; 


"| obſerving the lame particularity, to: canvert::theſe 
© | forts of Propoſitions. , .. 
ba We cannot ſay the'flme thing of Univerſal Af- 
-: | frmative Propoſitions, becauſe.celay. in-thoſe. Pro» 
TY politivns:the Subject: iszonlye Univerſal, thatw,: is 
T taken/a #s: full-Fxtent,:and4he':Artrbute-onrthe 
otherfide isliquited3and. reſtrain'd;- - Ahd. therefore 
| when is to be made the Subject by Conyerſzon, 
7} the ſame-rifiriftion-Js;to: be; obſerved, - andthe 
x mark which determines it, muſt /be-addedsrleaſt: t 
| fhould not heraken. Sy Fbugwhem tay, 
"That Manis.s Grentures!] wojethe.Jdea of: Man 
with ter ofa Cones edinng, and, limited on: 
ly.to-Men.... And therefore. i&1. would. invert this 
Union, by. beginning From A Cregture,. o which 
may afterwards be predicated, the ſame Reſtriction 
; of: cha fax; Form is.49-be. oblery'd; aandifor-laar of 
being: Hecaisd»o (Ore np or onetion mult 
be; yioo ei zi; 116 {enSvinl rs 0d) enofi 
+; However, becauſe Afirmative, Propoſitions can- 
mRt bnconvetedegbut ang particuler Aﬀirmatives | 
Ft Lee tefs, DUB Payer, 22 rode 
an Bp deaths _—_ Yet when varg 


Fey? _ to have a eve d or limited; au 
Gi | When 
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When we : deduce theſe two: _ TENETS. 
way Te "Ru le: ip Mui: "2 0 
i” Eniverſal Aﬀomantos \ Propofieions ay "Y comin bl 


bs at 4'inavk' of eletanng Ge to NN Ing - 
become'the SubjeR. Bd P: 


2. Rule, ; 


«Peay: Aﬀermaitce Px options 3 are'to FR conver: 
xy without anyi Aildition; \or $rerhs "Thatss;: res 
raining onlyforthe' Attribute, become the Subjes, | 
STO of Trngy that: ones. 2 tothe: hal 'J 

e 

| But theſe two Rules may be reduced to one ethar 

ſhall cons prehend- both - | 

Afi 6 bes ax tint by the Supe; in all ft | 
frikede Proj gs, "of the -Predioate 55 t6be chang'd | 
into the" "Catyefs = he ReftriBion- miiſft\ be obſerved': * An | 
by conſequence it "muſt haves mark ef partiontarity an | 
nexed,- whether the faſt wank wing hepa or Pe 


Foylar. 
Neverthele6 it often fem haps Har Winivergd Af ; 
Gendhive: Propoſitions, betonverted irto 6 . 


thers that are Univerſal. þ- this is only wh&tr-the - 
Artrkure ivof i it (af 66 larger-in Exrent Han 'rhe 
propriety 'ureaffirn'd 
ies, or-the Definition of-the'Thing'de 
For-then'the Attribat not-beiny refirain'd 
fiizy be take in the:Converkotiy as _ 
SubjeA, T"Me re on gh bal -Creaturt} 
are Men. TVET 01 Kdguo 


is. i 
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| Burt theſe Converſions not being true, unleſs: upon 
particular Occaſions, they are; look'd upon; as true 
Converſ{zons,, Which-ought ta. be certain and. infalli : 
bes NE: the re all Terms: Tm) 
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- CHAP. XV. 


0, the Nature Us Negative Propoſitions. 
HE Natureof g Negative Propaicion .carinds 
be more clearly expreſſed than by ſaying, . 
i one Thing is conceived not-to beanother. 
But'to the End qne Ong may not be another, - 

it is not ar that it have nothing com-- 
mon with.it ;-it- being ſufficient that-it-has not © all 
which- the other has; -as it" is:ſ\ufficient_for. a" Beaſt - 


-not to.be a Nan, that he has not alt that a Man 
' has, not but that he may have ſomething common 


wich Man. From ms this Axiom follows. 
 $, AﬀroM we 
there fepwints from the Sib 


ack Led 


| Jl all thr Jan MIN am he Chg ehenfſion of the 


Attribute ;. but 5t only ſeparates ow zotal Idea compoſed | 

of all the imited Ateributes; - 

| If1 fay, That Manter is not a thinking Subſtance; 

yetdo I netdeny it to be a Subſtance, bur 1 ſay it is 

not a Thinking -Su which 'is the total and 

catire which 1 deny of the Matter. - - - | 
&: 


It is qbite otherwiſe with the Extenſion _ an 
1464, * For the Negative Propaſition ſeparates- from 
the- TubjeR, ithe "Tdea'df the-Artribute | in its ful-Ex+ 
tent, The Reaſon of 'which 1s/- evident. For tq 
be the Subje& of an 4dea, and to be contain'd in its 


Extenfhion ins Tore than to tinetode that 1:2,” and 
by conſequence whep WE, ſay, , that one Idea does 


42S Dogic: Or, © 
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” 


not include another, which may be call'd denying ; i 


we fay thatit ignot one of the SubjeAts of the Idea. 


This when I'fay; * "That a 2 Man is not arr Inſenfible 


Being, I ſay at the ſame time, That ' Man--is none 
ofithe-Inſenſibte Beings,-and by-conſequence I deny 


all [Things inſenſible pH; Nays" whence We 5 ay te 


rive thi AaNIoms » oh 

ni, vic 20000 Elxro 9 Me 5244-20) 
i's + Theatunbate: _ Negative peut, 33: yg tan 
kewgeneralh; Which: may: beexprels:d:inore diftiact- 


ly.'- 41 the Subjedts of. ah Ideag twwhich are denied of anc+' 
theribdea, | are alſa denied of the former Idea, Ha Tris. 


angle be.denied of Scpiarca aye is Triavgular 
ſhall *be.denied of q Ho the Schools they 
uſually fay, what is 0» Ws of tif 
alſo ot the-Species.. KortheSpras is;uthe Subject 
oh. the Gepwz- as-Man i the Sehjeck of:Creatures: be- 
ng: containd.in the-Extegſian of Creature.: wenn 
Not only Negative Propelations ſeparate. the: At- 
ribuſe from ahe Sybjetaceardioptoatie full Exten- 
fhap efibe Atzibus; cout Flay: ſcpargteghat Attriz 
buie [allo brarithe-Stubjeftscatehrdingytethes full 
rat which the:.SubpQt haziwthe Padgofirion: 
That 


© Gents, is denied; 
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——_ | { Eno waremge we draw this ane 
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That'is, it ſeparates i it uniyetfally, 'if'the Subjetbe 
Univerſal ; particularly, if Particular. Ag 3tib ſay; 
no-vicious Man is happy; I ſeparate all 'yictous per- 
fons from happyPerſons. And iFI ſay fome-one Do- 
Qor is not leatned, I ſeparate learned from ſome Do: 


FL SD © 4XT0M.. , 


Every. dtribots denied of a SubjeR, 5s þ denged of. al 
that is contain'd m the Extent which! dhe oe agen has mm 
the. Propel 108. | o} gm 
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'S it is impotthie to ſeparate two, Things to- 
tally, but that the ſeparationimuſt'bemutual 

and.  reciprocal,.cit 48 Þvident' that if I-fay, -No'Man 
5s 4: ths L..can- likewiſe - »Np Stone-i43 a Man. 


For if any Stone were;a Man, -that Man would be 


a Stone, - and by oonſequence'it would: not be true 
that no Man Was a Feage. Hence this Bay's: * 


F 
, * 4 »s 'Þ i i o * 
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Univerſal Negative. Propoſ Lions May be td nj: 
fly, by changing the Attribute into the 'Subjet, and by 
preſerving the Attribute, become the Subjeft, the ſame 
Univerſality which the former Subje&: had: * 
In negative Propoſitions, the Attribute is our: 
taken 


8 


ql. A. a, 


- Pan D 


_ xaken. aan 3 4s being denied. According . 
its full 'extenc.-:-\ 

Bur the fame Reaſon will tor allow! the Crna 
fion of particular Negative Propoſitions : For ew 
ample, we cannot ſay that ſome one Phyſician is nat 
a Man, becauſe we may fay that fore one Mani 
-no Phyſician. Which, proceeds. from the Nature 
of the Negation it felf, that in negative Propoſitions 
the-Atrribute is always taken Univerſally, and ac- 
ebrding toits full Extenfioh, + So that when z pars 
ticular Subyect becomes an Attribute by Ct Converſion 


niverſal, and chang es its Nature, contrary to thi 
Rules of true yerſien /; which ought not to 
change the Reſtriction of the Terms. So in this 
Propolition, Sun. ve Far 5s m0 Phyſician, the te?m 
Man is taken particularly. But in the falſe Conver- 
fion, Some one Phyſician s bs tho Men, the word Man is 
taken Univerſally:! 

"Now it riolways follows, chat boots he quitiy 
of: the Phyſician? is lefwrared' front ſome ent" Man in 
this Propoſition, Seme"' one Mani's3 nd Phyſician ; of 
becauſe the Idea of a Triangle is denied of ſorne 6: 
ther Figure, as/ its this Propoſition, Some one Figure 

. & 10 Triangle, I fay it does not follow hence, that 


there are any Phyſicians that are nat Men, n nor any 


"Triangles __ are not: "Figdtes*" 


xt 
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The End of the Second Part. 
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at Of Diſcourſe or onde - 


HIS Part of which we are now te treat, 
containing the-Rules of Difcourſe, is ac- 

k. compted the moſt important Part of Lo- 

-gic, and is almoſt the only Part which ought to-be 
handled moſt accurately. But we have ſome -& 
: bh 
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ro to  ſuſpet whether it be altogether ſo uſeful. For 
the eſt Part f the. 
hav: alrey fad, afiſcs 
the! Dik, tick -upo 


"Falſe .Princyples, ra 
my rings, Tc 
; their Principles. It rarely nsthat weare im- 
| poſed upon by CDiGrſe Kith are therefore || 
only falſe, becauſe the Conſequences are"ill drawn, | F 


Secing.thep-who are notablezo diſcover ghoſe Fal- } 
fries by the Light of atuje, will fag the moſt || w 
part be aghnable to ſtand, much$i{rio apply 
the Rulegyhich are laf#dowft-for Dif Ne- 


vertheleſs ſhould theſe Rules be look*d upon only 
but as ſpeculative Truth, þ ey would be very uſeful 
for the mo of the And moreover it 
cannot be deny'd 4. that they be of ſors uſe "To 


_— iallygto Þich who bging | 1 
26che Inever ſ&ffer 

ves 17 by falle Conſequences, | | 
\ ttention, . Which _a..due 


rials of Heed od A 
Reflection, upon theſe Rules would eaſily .re&ifie. | © 
However it be, ve hert pttſent'ye with what has | 
been uſually faid concerning this matter, and with | © 
{0 piped more _ wy chin _ _ diſco- 
yered, «hes fs, a 
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of FY Nature of tires pt ow we the fre 
ral ſorts of it. 


AE neceſſity of Diſcourlss is only: founded ups 

on. the narrow Bounds | of Human 'Wirs 

which being to judge. of the-Truth. or Falſhood of 
a Propofition, which is then call d a queſtion, cannot 
always do # by the conſideration of .the,two. Ideas 
that compoſe it, of which that which is the Subject 
is cal'd the Leſſer Term, becauſe the Subje&;is of a 
lefler extent than-the Predicaze.; 'and the Predicate 
is call'd the Greater, Term for” the. contrary. Reaſon. 


£o then, when-the fole Conſideration of thele- two 


Terms daes-not ſuffice for a.'Manto Judge whether 
he ought to affirm the one or rhe other, there. is a 
neceſſity/to have recourſe to athird 1dea, (either; In- 
complex or Complex { according to, what has been 
ſaid of Complex Terms) and this third 1dea is call= 
ed the Medium. - £ 
Now this Compariſon of the two Ide rogether 
by means of che. Medium would be uſeleſs, | Were T1C 
Compariſon . ro be made with ,only one 'of the 


Terms. As for Example, 1f-1 would know,,whe- 


ther the Soul be. Spiritual..or no? And not under- 
ſtanging ir ar firſt, I ſhould make choice of the 1dea 


> | & Thought, ;to. dilucidate the queſtion; it is clear 


that it woug be to no purpoſe to Compare Thought 
E; with 


= P 
P __——— thence 
% I 
= = ! | 
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with the Soul, if it did not conceive ſome corre- 


ſpondency between! Thovghtairid the Predicate or 
thing Spiritual, by means of which I may be able 
to judge whether it agrees with the Soul, - Thus 1 
may fay the Soul thinks, but. I cannot thence con- 
clude that the Soul 1s Spiritual, unleſs I conceive 
ſome Relation between Thought and that of Spiritual. 

"So then it is requiſite, that the Middle 'Term 
fhould beeompar'd as well with the Subje&t or Lef- 
ſer Term,” as with the Predicate or Greater Term 
whether it-be with both apart as in "Syllogiſms 
which"are therefore' calPd Simple ; or with both to- 
vether- at one' time, as in ER which ' are 
call'd ConjinAive.” 

'But'as well irithe one as: othivy manner, this Com- 
pariſon requires two Propofitions. 

We ſhall ſpeak in particular of Conjundive Ar- 
yuments ; but in Simple- Arguments 'the Thing is 
clear; for that the Middle” Term bemy compard 
with the Predicate of the Concluſion ( which cans 
fot be-done but by affirming or denying?) makes 
the Propoſition which 'we call the Major, becauſe 


act oe dS 7 - = is a—_—_—_ - aa-@a awnkot 
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the Attribute of the Concluſion i is call*d the- Greater | 


Term. 


And belle arivlties rite compar «4 with the, Subs 


je& of the Concluſion, ir makes that propofition i} 


whith is call'd the Myjor,” becauſe the Subje&' of 


the Concluſion is (calPd the Leſſer Tem. - And the 


Concluſion is inferr'd, which is the Propolition- i it 


| ſelf to be prov'd, and which before” it it was prov'd 


was  call'd the. queſtion, 
It 
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"It is atfo-neceflary to know that the two firlt 
propoſitions are call'd "the ' Premiſes, becauſe they 
are placed at leaſtin'the underſtanding, before the 
Concluſion, . which ought to be a neceſſary conſe- 
quence, it the Syllogiſm be good ; thar is to ſay, 
the Truth of the Premiſes being ſuppoſed, 'ir fol- 
lows nectHarily; tharthe Gondalion {hall be good. 
"'Froe 1t'is, that both the premiſes are not always. 
expreſs'd, becauſe thar oft rimes one alone "ſuffices 
to repreſent both tothe Underſtanding. © And when 
two propoſitions only are expreſſed, that fort of Ar- 
ginnent 1s call'd an Enthymene, as being 'a true Syl- 
logiſm_mm the IntelleCt, becauſe it ſupplies. the pro- 
poſition that is not expreſgd; however it is defoltivg 
in words, and concludes nothing but by vertus of 
the propoſirion which is not expteſsd. 
Maave'fhg, Thar there are ar leaſt three propo- 


Ttions 'in 'one Argument; however there may be 


Thbre; and "yet the Argument/not be faulty,” pro- 
vided the Rutes'be alſo obſerv'd. ' For 'after*'we 
ave conſulted'4 third 1424,” tro know wherher*% 
Predicate agrees or not agrees with a Subje&t, and 
ompar 1t with one of the Terms, I may make 
'>s 


"3 5% 
o 


toice of a Fourth anda Fifth to make the marter 
plain, till T come*to' preditare'of the Concluſion 


 «thar/agrees with the Subj.” © 


As for Exarmple, if T pur the queſtion, Phether 
Coverous Men be miſerable. T may firſt conſider, thar 
covetous Men are full of Deſires and Paſſions; but 
if from that conſideration I cannot conclude cove- 
tous Men to be miſerable, 1 will conſider what it is to 
Og L 2 ; be 


IR 


2.2.0 Logic : Or Lt. Part III, 
be full of Deſires, and. there I ſhall conſider the 
1dea of wanting thoſe "Things which.a Man deſires, 


and the. miſery of that privation ; frem whence I 
may form this Argument. 


 Covetcus Men are Full of Deſires, _ RE 
They who are full of Defires want ſeveral_Things,, -it 
being impoſſible they ſhould ſatisfie their Deſires. 
Now they that want. what they defire are miſerable. 
 Covetous Men are therefore miſerable, 


This fort of Argument compoſed of ſeveral propo- 
fitions, of which the ſecond depends upon the firſt, 
the third upon the ſecond, and fo forwacd is call'd 
Sorites, And theſe are thoſe Arguments which are 
moſt uſual in the Mathematics. But becauſe when | 
they are fo long the Intelle&t has much ado to 
follow them, and for that the number of -three 
propoſitions is ſufficiently proportionable- to. the cx- 
tent of our , Underſtanding; Men.have. taken the 
- amore care to examine the Rules of; good and bad 
Syllogiſms, that is to ſay, of Arguments of -three | 


Fropoſitions. Wherein it will not be amifs to fol- || 
low, the Footſteps, of others ; becauſe thop Rules 
may be readily apply'd to. all Arguments compoſed 
of ſeveral propolitions ; {© that if they rare | good, 


they may be reduced into Sillogiſms. 
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; The Diviſions of Sylogiſms znto- Simple and 
and Conjunitive, and of Simple into In- ** 


complex and-Complex. 


YY logiſms are either Simple or Conjuutive. Simple 
FJ Syllogifms are thoſe which are only join'd art 
one time to one of the Terms of the Concluſion, 
Thus, this is « imple Argument. 

Every good Prince is belov'd by bis Subjefs. 

Every Piows King ts a good Prince, © + 

Therefore every Pious Prince is belov'd by bis SubjeRs. 
For here P:ows King 1s jained ſeperately .with- the 
SubjeCt of the Concluſion, and with beloved by his * 


Subjet, which is the Predicate. But this that fol- 


lows is Conjundive for the contrary Reaſon. 

If an Eletive Kingdom be ſubjeR to Diviſions, it can- 
not be of long comtinuance. 

But an Eleftive Kingdom ts ſubje& to Diviſions. 

Therefore an Elefive Kingdom 1s not of long conti- 

nuance, EY 

For here Ele&ive Kingdom, - which is the ſubject, 
andof Long Continuance, Which is the predicate, are 
both comprehended in the Major. | 

Now in regard theſe two forts of ſyllogiſms have 
their ſeparate Rules, we ſhall treatof them apart. | 

The ſimple fyllogiſms, which are thoſe where 
the midd!e 'Term is joined by turns wich each of the 

| K-32 Terms 
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Terms of the Concluſion, are alſo of two forts. | 

The one, where every Term is joined entirely 
with the middle"Ferm; that is to fay, with the 
predicate entirely in the Major, and with the ſub- 
,qect entirely, in the Minor. | 

\ The other, where the ecoclaſien being: Com- 
plex, that is, compoſed of Terms complex ; one 
part of the ſubje&, or one part of therpredicate, is 
Joined with the middle Term in one of the'propy- 

fitions; and allthe reſt, which is no more than one 
ſole Term, is join'd with the middle Term in the 
other propoſition. As in this Argument, | 

The Law of God obliges us. ta Honour Kings, 

Witlam the Third 1s King ; Ergo, 

The Law of Gad obliges als to Honour William. rhe 

Third, 

We ſhall call the firſt fore of Argument So ar 
Incomplex'd, and the other Inglicared or Complex d; 
not that all hf that contain complex'd propoluions 
are of the latter ſort ; but CEOS there are none 
of the latter ſorr wherein there are not complexed 

 propolitions. . 

Now though the Rules are generally given for 
{imple ſyllogiſms, may ferve for all complex'd ſyllo- | 
giſms,, provided they be. inverted. nevertheleſs  be- 
cauſe the. force of the Concluſion does not depend 

upon that Inverſion,, we ſhall here apply. the 
Rules for ſimpleſyllogiſms only to Incomplex'd, re- | 
ſerving another wall to, Op: 9 Ylogilns com- 
"PIERS ci 7, as | 
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This” Chapter, \with thoſt” that follow" to the Twelfth: are 

ſuch, of whith we' have ſpokgn it our. Preliminary Dij 
' courſe, that-contain things ſubtil and'quaint,; ahd n+ 
<IOy og the ns hop 4 w_ OR and "Y 4 little 


E have already Mes in.he: Swebing Cha. 
' - Pters, that a ſimple ſyllogiſm oughr 26 
have no more than three Terms, the rwo Terms of 
the concluſion, and the middle Term ;:1each"of - 
which being'twice repeated, make'threepropolitions, 
The Major containing the middle Term, and the 
predicate of rhe Concluſion, call'd the-Major Fermz, 
the Minor containing the ' middle Term, and the 
Subject of the Concluſion, - called the lefſer Ferm, 
and he Concluſion wherein the lefler Term is the. 
Subject, ant the-greater 'Ferm the: Predicate:s 

But becauſe alt'fofts of Conclufions are: not to 
be drawn frem all manner of premiſes, there are 
General-Rules that triake it appear, rhar a: conclu- 
for! canhi6t Well-be' drawn into a Syllogitm,/ where 
they-are/not duly” obſerved. And "theſe Rules are 
orounded* #pon thoſe '\Axioms eſtabliſh'd- in the ſe-. 
cond/ Part, conceriiing{the Natore of Propoſitions 
LS -: Afﬀirmativey 


| Affirmative, Negative, Univerſal and Particular, 
which we ſhall here only , repeat, as being prov'd 
in another place. © 
2. Particular propoſitions are included i ih gene- 
rals of Ws nature,” and not generals in par- 
- riculars, Tin 4 and” 0'iti'E;-not 4 in I, nor E 
tn a 
. The ſubje&.of, a propoſition taken | univer- . 
culy or particularly, .is that which renders it uni- 
verſal or. particular. 

\\2. The predicate of an Affirmative propoſition, 
being never of a larger Extent than the ſubjeQ; is 
always con{idered as taken particularly ; For that 
ir is only by accident, if it be ſomerimes taken/ge- 
nerally, +: , 

4. The predicate of a Negative propoſition i is 
always-taken generally; 

Upon theſe Axioms chiefly are founded the gee 
neral Rules of Syllogyſms, not to be violated vichout 
falling into falle Argumentation. | 


TE Es 1. Rule. 


* bo we YON . Term cannot be taken twice particularly, but 


7; onghe 20 be we at leaſt. once Univerſ/ally. 


For in regard the two Terms of tha Concluſion 
are-to be united or disjoin'd, it is apparent-thar no 
ſach thing can be done, if the middle. Term be. ta- 
ken for two different parts of the ſame-whole, ſince 
it may happen. that it may not DFae, to be one and 
the 
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the ſame part of the'two Terms that ſhall be-united 
or diſunited; *Nowbeing'taken twice particularly, 
it may be taken for two different parts' of the ſame 
whole :' And by conſequence nothing can be coriclu- 
ded, oratleaſt not neceflarily.”* Which' is enough 


torender an\Argument Vieious*:"fince 'we "call a 


2 


true Syllogiſtn, 'ofnly that whoſe- Concluſion cannar Y 


be falſe if the premiſes | be true. As thus" in this' Arv 
gument. 

Some one Man is Pio. 

Some'one Man is a Robber. 

Therefore ſome one Robber i Pius. - EIN 

| Here the word Man being taken FR theſtyeral 
parts of Men, cannot' unite Robber with: Proys z be- 


cauſe it is Nor the lane perſon that-i is A "Robber and” 


Pxouc: d 


Predicate of the Concluſion: For tho' they be taken 


wice particularly; yer they 1 may be Joined together , 


by uniting/one'of the” Ferns to the middle. Term 


in the full Extent of the middle Term. For it fol 
lows from thence very well, that if the middle 
Term be united in any one of irs parts to ſore part.” 
of jhe other term, the firſt term which we have ſaid : '* 3 
ts be joinid to-rhe "entire* middle Term, will bs 
joined as with the' Territ to which any part of the © 


middle 'Terni%s joined? Thus. if there be fome 


French* wallthe Houſes in Pari,, and that there bz. 


Germans in/ ſome Houſes mn Paris, it foilows that 


there are ſore Houſes in Parr, Where there lives 


together & at lealt one Ger man, and one Frenchman. 


The ſame cannot be faid . of thi Subje&t and + hs 


L.s5 if 
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= + Go oo Men op Fools.,, « Jer 
And all Rich Men ate. to he. honour d, 
There are ſome Foals: #0 to honour d.-\ 1 | 
Fo For the Rich. that are Fools. are © to- be * 
Noured,, ſince all Righ, Men are to be honoured, 
and. by .canſequence, in. thoſe, Rich-and honouned 
Fools, w_ qualities, of,, Foals. wl. Honoured: are 
Joined together. -. 
Þ Rule. 


The Terms of the Concluſion:cannet . be. taken. mare Uni- 
verſally in the Comin than in #hg Premiſes, 


And therefore 6s, ane. or, #4 other Term be 
raken Univerſally in. tht;Concluſionz, the Argument 
will be falſe, rg it be taken particularly i in the two 
firſt propoſitions. - 
.... The Reafonis, for that nothing.can be. conelu- 

ded from a Particular. to.an Unjverſal, For beeaule 
ſome one. Man is a Blackamare, is cannot- be: thence * 

soncluded that all Men. are Blaphomevonc 5 


I ©. Colley, 
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There mult be To one.. Univerſal Term 
more in the Premiſes which: is nor ſuch, i in-the Can- 
cluſibn. For every 'Term,that. is Univerſal-in the 
Concluſion, muſt be Univerſal in the. Premiſes; and 


moreover the middle 'Term muſt hont leaſt once 
univerſally taken, 


2: Corollary, 
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| EQ 4,241 Corollary. . 331 Tis 21 37 168 
When the Conclufror-is Negative; of neceſliry: ' 
the greater' Terrmmuſt 'be- raken generally in che: 
Major. For it is taken'Generally in the-Conchus: 
fion (by ' the Fourth Av59m ) att by'confetaence = 
muſt” be taken: generally :in the ' Majot (by the. - 
24 Rule) on ont 632 he rt; FD aibbic cc Shores 
64.91 "1 9, Ctrolfigy 1s; ft nel 13040 - 


FThe'Major of an Argument,” of whicly the Con- ' 
clufion is Negative; can"never be' a partielar Af. - 
hrmative :; For-che Subje&tand Predivate of anAts: 
firmative propoſition are *Bbth 'raken parricatatly* | 
(by the'Second "and- Third Axio) and: fothe'greater 
Temi'wouldbe'takery particularly contrary to! the - 
Second Corollary. - $4 w+2% 53-4934 26) FIT LY 

| &o* Corollary, 4) ifs £3977 129-6 


The leffer Term is always in the Concluſion as * 
in the premiſes, that is as it cannot but be particu- - 
lar:the Conichaſioh when it: is particulat 46 the Pre--- 
miles, ſo on the cofitrary it muſt 'be always gehieral 
in the Conely{rory, when it is ſo in the Premiles.! | 
For the teſfer Term eanhiot be- General in\R'N{i- 
nor ; when it'is:ths Subjeftof-it, unter be gene-+ - 
rally unired-or diſanired-from che*wiiddle Ter. - 
For it cannot be' a Predieatand" tale rinivertally!, 
unleſs the propoſition be Negative, becauſe the'pre-' 
dicate of an Affirmative propoſitions always taken 
particularly, Now in Negative. propoſitions, if. 
the... 
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the predicate be taken in its full Extent, it is a fign 
that it is diſunited from its Subje&t. And by con- 
fequence, a propoſition where 'the middle Term is | 
univerſal, denates a unſn of the middle Term with 

the wholelefler Term, or a diſunion of the middle + 
Term, from the whole lefler Term. || - . 
+:/Now if by-this Union- of. the lefler. Term with: 
the whole middle Term, it be concluded that fome 
other 1dea is join'd with the” lefler Term, it is to 
be concluded that it is join'd with: the whole, and 
not with part:; For the: middle Term being'join'd 
to the whole lefler Term, can by that Union prove _ 
nothing iof one part,' which: it does not proye of the 
reſt; as-being join'd to the whole. 4841 
+ In-like' manner, if-the diſunion of the middle 
Term,from the leſſer Term prove any thing of any 
part of the leſſer Term, it proves it of-all-the parts, 
as being from all the parts equally difunited. 


eo rxiearin F. Corollary. - 


.- When the Minor is a Negative univerſal, if a 
lawkul Concluſion may be drawn: from it, it muſt 
be always General. "This is-a conſequence of the 
Corollary, ;precediag. Forthe lefler Ferm cannot. 
fail to, betaken generally/in the Minor-: when it isa 
Negative Univerſal, whether it be the Shbje&t ( by 
the! ſecond Axiom')- -or .the Predicate ( by the 
Foun.) L 


AY 


| | g* Rute. 
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3. Rule. | cn 4 


| Nothing. can be ——_ from two Negative yo 

fitions. *. 

For two Negative Praparions Grows the Sub- 
jet from the "middle: Term, andthe: 'Predicate al- 
ſo. Now when two Things are ſeperated fromthe 
' third Thing, it does not follow / either that thoſe 
Things are or-are not the ſame third Thing, For 
from hence that the Spaniards are not Turks, and 
that the Turks are not Chriſtians, ir does not follow 
that the Spaniards are not Chriſtians. Nor does it 
follow that the Chineſes are Chriſtians, —_ _ | 
be no more Cord than the Spaniards. | | 


4s Rule. 


A Negative Concluſion cannot þe proved bs, two Af. | 
firmative Propoſitions. 

For becauſe the rwa Terms of the Contlalion are 

united with the third Term, it. does not follow bur 

that they may be diſunited one from another. 


$. Rule. 


The Concluſion always follows the weaker Pa rt; That 
is to ſay , if one of the Propoſitions be Negative. the Con- 
clufion muſt be Negative ; if the Propoſition be | particur 
lar, the Conclufion muſt be particular. 

For if 6ne, Propoſition be Negative, tlie. middle 
Term is diſunited from one of the parts! of the' 
Concluſwon, and therefore cannot unite borh, which 
however is neceſſarily required to make an Afﬀr- 
mative Concluſion, Alfo 


=o. es.” 7D HO "y 
Alſo if one 7 the yn be — the 


' Concluſion cannor be Generat. For if the Concluſi- 
or be a. Univerſal Afﬀfirmative,. the Subject being 
Univerſal, it ought -to be Univerſal in bo Minor 


and; conſequence the Subject of 1 it, the predicate 
ppp rien erally .in-Aftrmative: Propo- 


hajons. 'Eherefore . Middle Dera added: to this 
.thall be particular in:the Minor; and there- 


fore General' im the: Major; otherwiſe it will be 


twice particularly taken. "Therefore: it ſhall be the: - 


Subject of: it, and by conſequence this Major Pro- 


poſition ſhall' be Univerſal, 'Fhus-ie is ee chat 'no- - 
particular. 99” "Wn can Py whoſe conelutton: | 


ſhall be Univerſal. - 
Which -is yet more manifeſt i in Univerſal Negs- 


tive Concluſions. For thence it would follow that - 


there ought to be three Univerſal Terms-in the Pre- 


miſes (by the firſt Corollary) but in regard” there 
ovglit to' be one Propoitiort Affirmative (by the | 


Thivd Rule} whoſe predicate 15/rakent particularly, it 


follows that" all the other three Terms are taken; - 


Univerfally and by conſequence both Subjefts of 
the Premiſes ſhall be taken Univerſally, which ren- 


ders *em Univerſal, Which was the thing to be 


demonſtrated. » | 
G4 Car allary. 


Thar tohich concludes the General, covcladds: ” bs 


Particular. 


That which concludes A, concludes I, and that - 
which concludes E., concludes O. * But that which: 
concludes. 


mh Ooigmi ll 
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concludes the. Particular: does. nod for all'that con- 
clude- the General. -. This:is a: conſequence: of the: 
preceding\Rule and- the feſt: Axiom. : Bur we are 
to underſtand that: moſt mem are:pleasd'to confider. 
theſe. ſorts of Syllogiſms. only: according to« their 
mo{ Noble Concluſion which--is. the. General ; S6' 
' thatithey-do not-accompt-for- a. particular fore:of 
Syllogiſm that. wherein it: is only concluded' of the 
Particular ; becauſe it may be concluded of the: 
So that there is:no-{ort, ok Syllogilm, where the 
Major being A, and the Minor E, the concluſion is. 
O. For (by. the 5. Corollary) the Concluſion of an 
Univerſal Negative Minor may be. always Univer- 
fal; Ss that if an Univerſal: Condloſion-carmot be 
drawn, the Reaſon is , becauſe there can be- none 
at all. Hence A, E, O, never conſtitute a Syllo- 
oiſm, but when A, E, E, are included: h 


A 
- * > we _ 


6 Rate 


From. tiw0- particular, Propoſitions nothing- follows: 
For if they are both Affirmatives , the middle 
Term ſhall there be taken twice particularly, 'whe- 
ther it be the SubjeA(by the '2. Axiom)" or the'pre- 
dicate (by the 3. Axiom.) Now by the firſt Rule 
there is nothing concluded by a Syllogiſn, whoſe 
middle 'FTerm'is taken twice particularly. © 
But if one of the Premiſes be a. Negative, the 
Concluſion being the ſame, by the preceding Rule, 
there ought to: be at leaſt two Univerſal Terms in 
| ; ns 


| the Premiſes {according tothe 2 Cooley, "There: 
fore there mult be one Univerſal Propoſition in the 
two Premiſes, it: being-impoſſible fo ro diſpoſe three 
Terms in two-Propofitions, where there ought to 
be two Terms taken Univerfally ,. but thar rchere 
muſt be two Negative Predicates, which. would be 
againſt the third Rule z. or-ſome one of the Subjects 
Univerſal, which nie: the opaGoy CORO 


—_ 
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CHAP. TV. 


Of the Fo 7r aud Modes of SyBogiſms in 
_ General. That there can. be no mare-than 
four. Figures. 


HE Genotal Rules being eſtabliſht which 

neceffarily ought to be obſerved in ſimple 
Syllogiſms, it remains that we obſerve how many 
ſorts of Syllogilms there are. 


Generally there-are as. many ſorts-of»Spllogiſms, . 


as there are different Manners .of diſpoſing, -accor- 
ding to theſe Rules, the three Propoſitions. of one 


Sylogiſ,. and the three. Terms of , which they are 


com 


"The Diſpoluion, of rhe: three Syllogiſins accord- 


| ing ro their four Differences A..E,LO.. 1s and the 
Mode. 

The Diſpoſition. of the. three Terms, that is, of 

the middle Term, with. the three. Terms of the 


Concluſion, is call'd Figure. Now- 


Ws WW is ww ance CD 31. 
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_ Now it may. be known how many "concluding 


Modes there may -be,.the various figures not be> 


ing confider'd,according to. Which-every Mode may 
conſtitute ſeveral Syllogiſms. -For by the-DoQtrine 
of Combinations , four- Terms, as-A! E. I. O/be- 


ing taken three and-three, cafmot be variouſly-difs 


posd in any mare than/ 64 manners. Bur of-theſe 
64 manners, they who will take'the-pains to:conſts 


der every one apart ſhall find that there are— 


2.8 excluded by the 3 and. 6 Rule, that no- 
thing 1s concluded- from two Negatives and two 
particulars. 

18 by the 5. That the Concluſion follows the 
weaker part. WRT 

6 by the 4, That nothing can be concluded vie- 
gatively from two Afﬀhrmatives. - 

I, That is to ſay LE. O. by the 2 Corollary of 
general Rules. 

2. That 1s to fay A: E. 0. by the 6 Cervllary of 
general Rules. 

Which make in all 54. and by colflcuencs 
there remain but 10 concluding Modes. ; 

E. A. E. 

A. EE. 

E. A.O. 
6: Negative. ls 0.0. 


O; A.O. 
E. EL ©; 

Bur i it follows not from hence that there are only. 
ten ſorts of Syllogiſms ; in regard that every one 
of theſe Modes may compoſe ſeveral ſorts ; ' accor- 
ding 


ding. tarhs mannery whence: wife the PIN of X 
Syllogiſms, which is: the” various diſpoſition of- the I 
Marks ag Tt ay we have ak 
ecldipfildert: 76 ie ne 

» Now for: this edifpofnivh of three Ternis it ronlp 
regards che-rwofirkt Propoſitions; for the Conch- 
. fion'is ſuppos'&before you can make the Syllogiſm 
_ to prove it. Andithus when the middle Term can 
only be difpos#'d: in-four- manners, there can be no. 
more:the four'pofſible Figures) 
Far: either the-middle Term is the- Sibjef 7m AY 
Major, and the Predicate in the Minor which'makes. 
the firſt Figure. ; 

Or it-is the Bredicate in the Major « and Minor which! 
makes the fecond Figure. 

Or-'it 1s the Subje& :both in the one. and the eter | 
which. makes the third. Figure, _ - 

Or it is the Predicate in the Major and the Snbjett. 
# the Minor, which: make the fourth Figure. It 
being certain, that- what ſuffices neceflarily to make 
a true Syllogiſm, may be ſometimes- concluded in - 
this manner, -We' ſhall. produce Examples after- 
wards. 

Nevertheleſs, becauſe nothing'/-can be prov'd 
from this fourth Manner, but afreria manner, not 
very natural, 4riſtorle and hisfollowers have not at- 

_ law'd the name of Figure to this Mode. Yet Ga- 
leg'maintains the contrary : So that it is clear the 
Difpute is only about words, which'is to be decided, 

when they. ſhall:both agree: whar ney mean by the 
word Figure... 


oe a > + 
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But they moſt certainly Iyc under amiſtake, who 


| take for the fourth Figure:(which they accuſe 4ri- 
flye + mat; ta have: underſtood) | thoſe 1Syllogiſis, 


wherein the - Major and Minor are HIR=INN a6 
thus 3 ». wy Ef! Bt 

Free Bedy 75 | dvifle, wp] 

- Every thing that ns drill 8 Is oiapafett; 

"Therefore, every Body is imperfect; \ 

. I admire Gaſſendus ſhould fall into this "hg For 

it is ridiculous to take for the Major of a Syllogiſm, 

the Propoſition which firſt appears, and for the Mi- 

nar the ſecand Propoſition, Far ſa. we. might as well 
take the Concluſion for the major, or the Minor 
of an Argument, . becauſeiit 1s oft times the firſt or 
ſecond of the Propoſitions that compoſe 1 it: as in 
theſe Verſesof Horace the. Concluſion is the firſt, the 

Minor the fecond, and the Major the third,” 

Dui melior ſows qui liberior ſit avaro, © 

In drontle fixum cum. ſe dimittit ad aſſem,” 

Non video : nam qui cupiet, metuet quoque porro - 
Dui metuens vivit, liber mibi non erit unquam. 

All which may be reduc'd into this Syllogiſm. 
He that lives under continual Apprehenfions is not free. 
Every covetous man'tives under continual eons 
Therefore, 720. Couetous man 15s free.  ' 


Therefore there is no regard to be had to the fim- 
ple Local Diſpoſition. of .the Propoſitions, which- 
make-no change in the Intelle&. But we are ta take 
for Syllogiſms of- the. firlt Figure, all thoſe' where 
the middle Term is the Subject of the Propoſition, - 
where is found the. greater Term or Predicate. w 
t 


236 © Togis: Or, inch Fart, : 


the Concluſion ; : and the Predicate i in that Propos 
fition where is found: the lefler Term, or the Sub- 
| _ the Concluſion. And > thoſe are to be rec 
it Syllogiſms of che/fourth Figure, where-mid- 
rar Tec is the predicate in the Major,and the Sub: 
ject i in the Minor. And fo hereafter we fſhallcall 
'em, hoping no body will take it ill, becauſe we 
- give *em fair, notice before handy: that we do not 
underſtand by this word Figure, any thing more, 
than a RE Dany of the middle Term. 


I» mas1i cot © 


A 


CHAP. V. 


The Rules, Modes and Foundat ions of the 
firſt Figure. 


f | 'HE firſt Figure is that where the Middle 
Term is the Subject of the Major and' the 


Predicate of the Minor. And this Figure has two 
Rules, 


«* 


:AULE. 


The Minor muſt'be A ffirmative. 

For were it Negative, the Major would be Affir- 
mative by the third general Rule,and the concluſion 
Negative by the fifth. Therefore the greater Term 
would be taken Univerfally in the Conclufion, 'as be- 
ing a Negative, and particularly"in-rhe Major, be- 
$auſe 1 it is the predicate of it in this Figure, and 
would 
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would be the Major Affirmative ; : Which is con- 


trary to the ſecond Rule, which forbids concluding 


from a Particular to a General. /This Reaſon alſo - 
takes place in the third Figure, where the greiter | 
Term isthe predicate in the Major: 


2. RU LE. 


PM ! , Mejor muſt be Univerſal. 
For the Minor being affirmative by the Prece- 


ding Rule, the middle Term which is the Predicate 


of it, is there taken particularly , therefore it muſt 
be Univerſal in the Major where it is the Subje&, 
which renders it Univerſal ; otherwiſe it would be 


taken twice pareicunery againſt the firſt General 
Rule. 
That there can be but four Modes in the firſt Figure. 


The Demonſtration. 


We have ſhewed in the preceding Chapter, that 


' there can be but ten concluding Modes. .. But of 


theſe. ten Modes A.E. E. and A.O. O. are exclu-. 
ded by the firſt Rule of this Figure. | 
L A. I. and O. A. O. by the ſecond, where the 


Major is to be Univerſal. 


A. A.I. and E. A. O. are excluded bythe fourth 


"Corollary of the General Rules. For that the lefler 


Term being the Subject of the Minor, it cannot 
be Univerſal, but the concluſion may be Univerſal 
likewiſe. 

And ſo by Conſequence there remains but theſe 
four Modes, 
oh | | 2, Afhr- 


hs ted hdd nd wo 


A; EE 


Which we are to Demonſtrate, © 55! 
Theſe four Modes, to'the end they, may be che | 


more eahily retainid mm Memory 4 have been deno- 


ted by certain artificial words; of which the three 


Syllables denote” the three Propoftions ; : and, 

vowel of each Syllable themode of the Prop fe 

ons: So- that theſ three words hive this ve. 
nience in the Schools, that they ſhew the. entire. 

Species of 'the Syllogiſm, which, without*it could 

not be "done Withour a Wie Circumitocition ol 

words. -'' 7 

BA R-FW hoever ſuffers to is for '" TRE thoſe whom 

BY he ought to preſerve, 3 a Homicide, 

B A- All Rich Men who-:do_ not give Alms in publich, 

neceſſities ſuffer thoſe to die with Hunger 

© fphom they 0bght to "preſerve, Ergo, 

R A. They are Homicides. | _ | 

C E. Nv impenitent Robber can expeft tobe ſavd. 

L A- All thoſe who. dye after they have enrich'd 
themfelves with the goods of the Church 
without Reſtitution, are impenitent Rebbers. 

RENT, "Therefore © none of theſe can SHE to be 
"Saved, _ | 

D A- 'Fhatever wack for Salvation #5 ds 

| geous. 

R I. Some Afﬀiitions make for Salvation. 

JI. Therefore there are Aſjudis that are advan- 
tAgeour. 


v 
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las I. 7 he Aye if Thinking, 


FE. Whatever © # attended wich a Jo Repentance 


2,59 oe 2: RufRRs - 
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"35 wat 20 be aofired. 


RI There are ſome Pleaſures that. are attended 


FPith juſt Repentance.” 


O. Therefore there "are ſome Pleafures that are not 


#0 be defived; © * | 
Now'in' regard that in this Figure the. greater 


Term is denied” or affirmed of *the middle Term 
taken Univerſally,affirm'd afterwards in the Minor 
of 'the lefſet Tem, or the 'SubjeQof the Contlu- 


ſion, 'it is clear that i is only founded upon two 
Principles, the one, for Moods Aftrmarive, the 


other" for the Negative "Moods: ' © 


The Principle of the Moods Affirmative. 
| Whatever aprees with an Idea taken Univerſal, P8 
orees with all whatever that Idea 4 affirnid of, whe- © 
ther ut be 'the SubjeRt of that "Idea, or comprehended 


-toithin its Extenſion; For theſe Exprefſions are Sy- 


nonimous. © 

"Thus the Idea of FROn agrees with all Men, 
ir agrees alſo with al che Erbiopians. "This Prin- 
ciple has been ſo explain'd in the Chapter where 
we have treated of affirmative Propoſitions, that 
there is no need of 'any farther Expoſition, It ſhall 
ſuffice to'add that” in the' Stho9]s it is*expreſs'd in 
theſe Terms, Thar which, aprees with the Conſe equent, 
agrees with the Antecedent ; and that by the Term 
Conſequent is meant a general Idea that is afirm'd of 
another, for that in effect the Predicate is drawn by 


| Conſequence from the Subjet. If he be a Man he 


is an Animal. 
The 


| The Ground of the Negative Modes. 


That which n; denied of an Idea FEW Unoverſally, it 
denied of all that is affirm'd of that Idea. 

A Tree is denied of all Animals, it is therefore 
denied of all Men, becaufe they are Animals, 


denied of the Conſequent, is denied of the Antecedent, 
That which has been already, ſpoken in_the Chap- 
ter of Negative Propoſitions, 1s the reaſon we ſay 
no more here, 

" It is to be obſerved that only the firſt Figurs 
concludes in 4: E. T.O, .: 

And that only the ſame Figure conthader | in A. 
'The reaſon of it is, for that to the end the concluſi- 

_ .on may be Affirmative, there is a neceſfiry that the 

lefler term . ſhould be generally taken in the Minor, 
and by conſequence that it ſhould be the Subje& of 


of it ; from whence it comes to paſs that the middle 
Term is taken particularly. It mult be therefore 
taken generally in the Major ſoy the firſt general 
Rule) and by Conſequence it muſt be, the Subje&t 
of ir. Now this is the nature of, the firſt Figure, 
that the middle T'erm is the Subje& in the Mngar, 
and the Predicate in the Minor. 


A 


. ParrHl 


it,- and that the Minor term ſhould be the Predicate | 


Ie is thus exprefſs'd in the Schools , Whatever 5: | 


| 
7 
a RES 


Cee 


EF 


oY or ITE Þo ve _ . mmyſins 


ls VL 7 Th he be hr of 3 Tinting Er 


hob, i ELIE! : 5 


de” hs twice yu ry "And hom 
Fond it follows that tothe. end it-may:conclude 
neceflarily, ir ought to obſerve theſe two Rules. 


TT. RULE. 


Ow bY the! 200 fo Prapoſi! Gtions' muſt be Negative, 
and by Conſequence, ſo muſt alſa"be the. Coneluft ron by 
the Sixth General Rae; -- ' 


For if they were bub demeles, the middle 
Term, whichsis always:the, Predicate would be 


taken.;twice parinny contrarily to the firſt ge 
neral Rule. 


3 & >3Thy I. 


"I x L bY 
The Major muſt th Univerſal. 


| For the Conclugon being Negative, the greater 
Term ſhall be- taken Univerfally. Now the ſame 


Term is the Subject of the* Major. Therefore it 


| ought ta-be:Univerſa], and. by Conſequence render 
the og Univerſal. 


Demonſtration, 
That there can be but four Modes in the Second Figure. 
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"Oo mw ten = Goduing Modes, the four Atkr 
mative are excluded; the ſe & Rule of this Fi: 
gure, that one F Ne Prev xp to be Nex 
tve. -_ - TRY 
O.A.O. is excluded bY fe 
major ought to be Untverkek "- of 

E. A. O. is excluded for the {6 
the firſt Figurez ' becauſe the. eſter 
ject inthe Minor, i --v 


So that only theſe Four Moods i elit 3 


ECBAE 0 E::1. 9. 
Vo General | Ui _— 
; A.E. E. A. O. ©. 


W hich -four:-»Modes are FRIGRIE wider 
theſe Artificial: Werds,: | ARS wY.J Fo PLAN 
CE- No Lyar 1s to be believed TATIILEA, NAV vs | 
SA- Every good Man ito. be beliewd: 10 | 
R E. Threfesaads nb Yood Miah is a Lyar. vn LI 5 
CA. AF thoſs that _ wo + Feſus | Chriſt , Cracf 

the Fleſh. | { 4208] 
MES- 4ll thoſt that lead a Life. of Plegfirs nd wy 

luptuouſneſs, "ds not Crucifie themſelves. | 
FRE S. Therefore none. of thoſe belong to Feſw Chriſt 
F E S. No: Vertue is contrary tothe Love. of Truth. 
TI There #5 a Love of Peace which 1: "oy | 
the Love of Truth. 


N O. Therefore there' js. a Love of Peace, » which ar 
not Vertue. 


BA. AllVerme is accompanied. i Diſiretion. 
RO. There are ſome forts of Zeal that are not ace 
companied . with Prudence. 


£0! 
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C O.. Therefore all arts- of. Aeal are not Vert 
\-» The foundation of this; ſecond: Figure. - .- 
k would be-ealie /to! reduce all theſe forts: by 


' Arguments to one Principle,/ ſhould we..make uſe 


of many words. +But ' it. 1s.;more advantageous 
to. reduce; two to. bone; Principle, and- two -toran- 
other, becauſe ;their--Dependance and; Connexion 
with theſe zwo- principles, {will ntfs be trade 
out -.more Girar and. Icnnnecate. «rt Ibn va 


The "Ore of the firſt Hinder in Q *lare? 
ER and Feſtino.. ſe 

Y 
The firſt & theſe Principles, 218 ne which es ves 
allo-as 2 Foundation for: NegativerArguments-of 
te. . firſt: Figure, That whatever '##:dened of a. Uni» 
verſal Idea ,. is alſo demied of whatever» the - Idea'c18 

affrm'd, that is of all the Subjetis.: of: that Idea, 
For: it4 is clear, that. all:the-: Arguments: in Ce» 
fan x; and:: Feſttno are. /grounded upor«this i Princi» 
ple. For example, to ſhew: that. no'' good Man 
is .4 Liar.; I have affirmd #9 be. believed of .eve- 
ry good Man, and I have denied a Lzar, of eve- 
ry Man to- be: believed. Sayirig no Liar is to be 


believed. - 4: confels :the- way of 'denyiog is ſome- 


what, indirect ; for. when Lyar- 1s to be denied of 
the-perſon. to be beliey:d;.ito tbe. beliey'd is dried 
of;.Lyars.. : Bur when Univerſal: Negative :Prg- 
palutions are {imply converted, by denying the Pre- 
gdicate of - a {SubjeCt - Univerſal, the Univerlal Sub- 
ject of the P'redicate 1 1s a:ſ0 denied. 

M 2 This 


a 
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5 ſhews us however that the Arguments in 
'Ceſare are in ſame-manner indirect, fince that which 
 eughti to be denied,is not_ denied but mdirectly. But 
'becauſe-that-does not hinder the Intelle& from com- 
prehending eaſily and «clearly the force of the. Ar- 
gument, they -may ipaſs for. direCt; if this word may 
_ fignifie a clear and natural Argument. 

This ſhews us alſo-that theſe two Modes of Ce- 
fare and Feſtino nothing Uiffer from the two Modes of 
the firſt Figure, Celarenz and Ferio, only that the 
Maor is.converted. But tho we may fay that«he 
Negative Modes of the firſt Figure are more di- 
' rec, it often happens nevertheleſs rhat theſe two 
Modes of the ſecond Figure that are. ariſwerable to 
- *em, are both more natural and more eaſfie to be un- 

derſtood.: For example, as to what we firſt propogd, 
tho the dire& order. ot Negation requir'd, that we 
ſhould have ſaid, -no.perſon that is to be believ'd | is 
a Lyar, which had-made an Argument-in :Celarent, 
yet it! is--more clear to the AE ran that no 
Lyar is to be beliey'd: 


| The Grounds of the Arguments in Cameftres and * 
Barocco. 


In theſe two Modes the middle Terms afhirm'd 


of the predicate of the Concluſion , and denied of 


the Subj, which ſhews that they are direQtly 
grounded upon this Principle. #hatever # compre- 
hended in the Extenſion of an Univerſal Idea , agrees 
with none of the Subje&s of which that # died. The 
P: edicate of 4 W__ Propoſition being taken according 


40 
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zo its Full Eixons, # bus - been provd in the ſecond” 
Pard... -- 

: iN *True Chrifiian is de) under the ex-- 
tent- of Charitable, in regard everyſ8rue-Chriftian 

- is Charitable. Charirable- & denied of -one that hits 
no: pity upon the: Poor, and*therefore a true Chri- 
ftian is denied to. have no ar tom the Poor which : 

| produces this Argument, - * 

| Every. True Chriſtian #s Charitable : | 

.- No perſon without pity toward the Poor i Charitadle,” 

Therefore no perſon "without Pity toward the-Poor-25 « 
true Chriſtian; 


on wn 


nad SR 95 
p 
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The Rutes, Modes and the Grounds of the- 
_ Third Figures 


"N the third Figare, the __ Term is twice*” 
the Subject. Whence it follows. - 


That the Minor ought to hs Affirmative, 
Which we have prov'd by the firſt Rule of the © 
_ firſt Figure ; becauſe that both in the one and the 0- - 


ther the predicate of the concluſion- is predicate in * 
the Major. 


M 3 | 2. RULE - 
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2. 3 R u | © E. 
There i mo | copcluding but Particularly. , 


| Bc _ the, Adnor, being always Afirativeh, the 
lefler Term, : which. is the Predicate is- particular, 
therefore, canggt be Univerſal in. the. Concluſion, 
where- it 18 the,Subjet ; which would be to ned 


clude a General rom a Particular. 
"Demonſtration 


That pr vin can be but ſix modes in the thid Figwe. 

Of the ten concluding Modes,. A.:E. E. and A. 
O. O. are concluded by rhe firſt Rule of this Fi- 
gure, that the Mmor cannot be Negative. - 

A.A.A. E.A.E. are excluded by the ſecond Rule, 
that the Concluſion cannot be general. 

So that only fix Modes remain. 


O—_ Oo 


- Airman Sas | 2. Neg.) E.LO. 
LAI, : O. A. O. 


All theſe Modes. are reduc'd; under fix artibcial 
words, tho in anofher order. - | 
D A- The Diviſibility of Infinite » matter cannot be 
| comprehended.” 
R A- The Diviſiblity of Infinite matter is moſt cer- 
tain, 
Þ T I. Therefore there are ſome ad; certain wage 
which are Incomprehenſible. Pt 
F E. No man can deſert himſelf. 3: as 
L A P. Every man is an Enemy to kimſelf. . 
i ON. Therefore ſome Enemies cannot be FRY 


DI, 


v Wn, IE 
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.D n There 4#s { nA ched Men that abound in wealth, 


ichea Men gre, miſerable. wo 

MT 8 ax fbzafove Jane Prey. Men . abr * 
8y3IV= SH Ir Pealth,. 1.4 14H 

D A. © E8%y Servant Gil 5 is a | King, © 

T' I- There are Servants of God that are Poor. 

S I, - Therefore there are ſome "poor Men . that are 

. Kevgs., 


Lf 2 


B O-" Thihe are ome, ſorts if Anger yot to be blan 2. 


CAR: att Anjer 38 a Paſſion, 

DO, Therefore ; ſome Paſſions "are not to be bln d. 

F E- No abſurdities are. Elegant: 

'RA*- gr abſurdities In Figures. 

SON. Therefore there are e Figures chat are not is Elgos 


" the Ground of i the third Eight, 
Ther two "Terms. in the- Concluſion being Attoi- 
butes in the Concluſion , and fix'd to the ſame 
Term: m -the Premiſes, which ſupply the place 
of a middle Term, the. Affirmative modes of this 
Figure may be fteduc'd' ander rhis priaciple. 


The Gronnd'of FR Aﬀfirmati ve Modes. 
When two Terms may be affirmed of one and the f PW 


as. the one Term may. be affirmed of the other parti- 


" A rb cg hnied, with, the ſame. thing Yecauſe 
Me , oth. ggrec WINK ; it follows that they. Arc 
ſometimes OY together, . and” therefore, the one 
may. affirm of the oth particularly. But that we 

16; al M 4 Fiche 


may; , hs 1—— SS 
. 


F. 


—_— * "4 * 4 


þ may be aflured rhat tw terms are afhirm'd of one 
| - and the ſame thing, the middle Term muſt be ta- 

| ken univerſally. For ſhouldit be taken twice pagti-  ; 
|  cu'arly, they would be thought to be two ſeveral - | 
| parts of one coramon . Texm, which would not be | 


kad 


the ſame thing. = eagle = 

| The Ground: of the Negative Modes. + - | 

| | hen of the two Terms the one may be denied, the ortho 

J affirmed of the ſame thing , the one may be denied of | 

| the other particularly,  _ ER) 1 

1 For it is certain they are not always conjoin'd | 
when they are not united, in this thing, Therefore 


the one may ſometimes be denied of the other, that | 
is, that the one may be denied of the other taken. | 
particularly ; but for the ſame reaſon, the middle 
Term muſt be always taken univerfally, that it 
|| - may be onc and the ſame thing 


— — _ £ _—— 
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Of the-Medes of the fourth Figure. 


HE fourth Figure is that wherein the mid- | 


| | - Ale Term is the predicate of the Major, and | 
15 the SubjeCt in _the Minor ;, bur. it is ſo regular, thar 
| it is hardly worth while to ſet down the Ryles, were 

| it notthat nothing may be Wanting to Uemonſtrate | 


all the ſimple Modes of Argi ens 
_ ” zx. RULE. 


——  __ 
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1: RULE. 


When the Major is Affirmative, the Minor is always 


| Unwverſal. 


For the middle Term is taken particularly in the 


| Major Affirmative. And therefore by the firſt Ge- 


neral Rule, it muſt be raken Univerfally in the Mi- 
nor, becauſe it is the SubjeC of it. RY wa. 


2 RULE 


When the Minor 3s Affirmative , the Concluſion rs 
always Particular, : | | 

For the lefſer Ferm is the Predicate in: theMinor. 
And by conſequence it is taken particularly when 
is Affirmativez whence it follows by the ſecon@ 
General Rule, that it ought to be alſo particular in 
the concluſion, which renders it particular, as being 
the Subject of it. | 

2. RULE. 


In the Negative Modes the Major muſt be General. 

For the concluſion being Negative, the greater 
Term is there taken generally. And therefore by 
the ſecond General Rule, .it muſt be taken generally 
in the Premiſes. Now it is the SubjeC&t of. the Ma- 
J2r, as-well a; io the Figure, and therefore by con- 
ſequence as well here, as in the ſecond Figure, being 
generally taken, un, muſt render the major Gene- 


ral. OE | £74 
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Demonſtration. 


That there can be but five Modes in the fourth Figure. . 
Of the ten concluding Modes, A. I. I. and A.O. 
Q. are excluded by the firſt Rule.., .- . 
A.A. A. and E A.E. by the ſecond. 
©. A. O. bythe third. . _ 


So that only five remain, | 


- 


ELL ALD 
2. Affirmative, Y: ' | '' + 2.Neg. YE. A.O. 
| I. A.T. ; 'E. 1. O. 


Theſe five; Figures a1 are\reduced under theſe ve 


artificial words. 


B A'R--!l miracles of Nature ave ONE 

B A. Phat is ordinary does not move 16. 

R "by _ honeWe ſome things do not move us which are 

| ''' Miracles of Nature. ' | 

"ib " "All the evils of this Life are tranſitory. 

LEN> 41 tranſitory Evi/s are not to be fear'd. 

'TES. Therefore no -Evil of this Life 1s an Evil to be 
fear d. 

D I- Some Fools fpeah Truth. 

B A- Whoever ſpeaks Truth, is worthy to be admired. 

> bo 6 oe Therefore there are ſome zo be «admired, who 

(4.373 "ceaſe not bowever to 'be Fools, © 

FES. No wertue is d natural quality. 

P A-" Every natural quality has God for its Bip + 

M O. Therefore ſome Natural qualities thar have God 
For their Author, are not Vertues. 

FRE: No miſerable Perſen is content. 


S [+ 


Go Ae RECORD > $A, = 


vs. ERA 
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1994. oy Wor en ET er os ur ng regreſs oo re ns 


SE: Fr There Are Tohtonled Poo Tas are "Poor, | FR 
SOM. Therefore there are ſome poor Men. that are 20t- 
N Miferable. | 
It's to' be obſerved that theſe five. mode” are 
generally denoted by theſe words, Be ara/igton, Ce- 
lantes,, Dabitis, (Fapeſmo, Triſeſomorum ; ich pro- 
ceeded from ris, "that 4rjſtoele nor having” "made 
ary Tepatared * Pj 'gure,. of theſe "Mk Modes, they are: 
not look*d upon; but ag indire& modes of the firſt 
Figure, wherein the Concluſion. was: Inverted, the 
true 7 Sub _ being the Term predicated. For which 
oo an, the 7 who one: th r Opi inion, bave a 
&Fift 'p r61 poſition; itt. the” Sybject 
SURE bn og for wy Minor, that 
whcath\ the Predicite ehiEts," oa 
© An a therefore to this firſt Figure they. afigned 
nine Mod&, fon?! dir e&; and five indireCt, whicz 
they relucett urider thefe two Verſes.” 


OfTO 1? PL 
BY -Rarboro- Celarent; Dari Faro, No ds 7 
11; Hetapratns cDifmutsy: Datiſh, Bocardo, Feriſon, 


——utm-repgard-rhe-conclution being” always fp 
poſed, as being that which 15 to, be prov 'd, cannot 
properly be ſaid to-be ever_inverted, we chought it 
h8te{H9antageous to-rake? Always for the Major, 
ths: Propolitton where«the" Atcribure of >the: Con- 
con enters, which-obligUwy har, we.might pur 

ajor firſt, to invert the order of the Sy Nabics 
WE Fig "Ar Gfcial words 1 in this manrier, | 


Barber, Center Dibatis, Feſpaſino, Erije 7 
$g 


I A. 
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A Recaptealarin of the ren fas X Ss 
giſins. 


From what has been fiid, we may ade that 


there are Nineteen forts of Syllogims, wha may 


be —_ divided, 


4. According ral Fig jure, in ſubd; 
'em by the Mo ; has already been 
ently done by the FT atom of every. Fig wes, 

5. On the contrary according to the Ml 
ſubdividing 'em by the Figures, which will pk 


Nineteen ſpecies of $ Syllogil {m?,; becauſe there are 
three Modes, of which every one conclude in\one 


Figure only ; fix, of which every one-concludes in 
_ two Figures ; and one that-concludesm all the-four: 


—_—— 


——— 


— 


"CHAP. I8# ff 


Of complex Syllogiſms., | and how. they may 
be IS common. ybogiſms , and 
how j jnoges by the fame Rules. 


E muſt confefs, that if there "A any thing 
wherein Logic does good , there is m 
' more wherein it does miſchief : and--we.'muft ac- 
| know- 


is 


_— 
—— 
|, <LI - 


| rm rr r—— 
knowledge at- the ſame; time; that. there-are;: none 
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to whom, it does more Injury than.thoſe who vain- 
glorioully affect to appear pe excellent in the Art. 


For _ AﬀcGaurin it ſelf. | 


Sence, (the alyy, induced It; rec 
ny 2s are very good, 1 ing” 

zodare them to the Rules 
themſelves, which only ſerve to deceive them, be- 
ing. but imperfeQly underſtood. - 

Toayoid;this Vanity which favours Þ- Dh of- 
Podantry unbecomig a generous Spirit, ; we 
ought to examine the folidity of an Argument ra- 
ther by.che Light of Reaſon, than by Forms. And 
one of: the. ways to ſucceed is, when we meet with 
any, difficulty; to form other Syllogilms of the ſame 
nature upon,different; Matters; .and when it clearly 
appears to, us that they. conclude right, to confider 
only, true Sence. | For then, if we find any -thing 
that does not ſeem conformable 1 fo: Rules, we, ought 
rather. to believe is the Defect of. our Underſtand- 
ing, and nor that they are contrary to Rule, __. 

..Butzhoſe are the Argumems of which it, is. moſt 


iicul ro;make a true Judgment; and. in which is 


is: molt caſe to be deceived, which as we have alrea- 
bo {aid, are. call'd Complex'd, not ſimply, becauſe 


they conſiſt of complexed propoſitions; but becauſe 


the Ternis of the Concluſion being complex'd, 
were not taken entirely in any of the premiſes. tq 


be joiri'd with the middle Teri, bur'orly® bake a 
part-of one of the Ferris, '* Avin this many, 
The Sun #1 a thing Inſenſible. © © | 
Th Perſians adore the Sum. © | * as 
. ' Therefore the Perſians adoved 4 thin te | 
''/ Where  wefind thar the" 'con6l _ __ its 
1 


patr init - Majch,"thar ng nl, | 
ader'd fit the Minor”? 13v 96 ye lol? aamommun 
| __ As totheſe Syllogiſms' liexefore' we- hl do two 
_ Fhings, © 
Firſt, we ſhall ſhew* hk this may be redubed 
es Ineinplex's Sylloglnis, {of which forts {po- 
ken ith, "thi thine thay be" ables Gcdthif ern 
by the” Tate Riſks” IMS 25s "ROMANS ON SO 
tn the'ſecond' place we Thall detnonſtrate;' that 
there may be genefal-Rules given for theqtich Ex 
amination of the Truth; 'or Falfhodd:'of "theſe Sy 
logiſins; Brea ten hefp "of Redighonſ04 5707Ri 
':Andandeed it*.is' ſemgs thing; Wathk 
Logic be" fo'hig My fog Above Nee ae 
to maintain that it Fi abſotutely Smy for 'the 
Acquiſition of the Sciences: it_is'yet {o-faperficially 
handled,” thitt "there has been nefhing 1aid- of theſe 
Thing which ae 'tno{Fuſcfal in ft.” Shy gene- 
fally 'Arenr- then {clas With\ gfoing” Rules for {ith 
ple SyNoglts,Awhich® are folear; that' mo: "pu 
ever- #ought" to Propoſe'thern "ſeriovfly in any'Di 
courſes for whoever minded ſuch a Syllogilm” as- 
this ? Every; Man 1s an Animal, Peter 15 a | Wn, 
therefore Peter is ant Animal of 99 7 


But 


_, as 


Tp 4 "The 7 tf Thinking. wr? 


"Hp Te never trouble themſelves” x9 4 ply the 
Rules, of. Syllogiſms''to Argutnents, wh hs 

ſitions are Complex'd, tho' it be oft-times hy dif- 
ficulr, and” that' there are man bing yer an of this 
Nature, hich appear Ke fo alle | 
ry true.” . Befide : [ 


Es E x 4 M P Z z py 
_ For Exanbple, we have offi by wk all Bis 
fitions compoſed of Verbs" Adtive” are in Gems 
manner complex'd, and of theſe Propofitions ofts 
times Arguments are fram'd, whoſe form and force 
of concluding, it is a kard matter to underſtand ; 
as in this. 

The Divine Lats commands us to 0 bonotir Kinges 

William the Third # King.. 

Therefore the Divine Lato commands » zo honour 

William the Third | 

Some Perſons wanting Judgment, Niees accuſed 
theſe ſorts of Syllogiſms, of being defeQive..  Be- 
cauſe, ſay they, they are ahihpoſe dof pure /Afer- 
matives in the ſecond Figure, which is an efſential 
defe&t. But theſe Perſons ptainly make it appear, 
that they conſulted” tnore the” Lerter and outward 
Rind of Rules, than the Light of Reaſon by which 
theſe Rules were found our ; for this Argument is 
ſo true and'concluding,. that if it were contrary tg 


the 


gl + E FE! pi ” 
—_ 
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ihe] Rule, it would be = I "= I Rat 
it ſelf was falſe , and not theSyllogiſm.. 

I fay then thar this Syllogiſm is true; for in this 
propoſition , the Law of God commands. us-to honour 
Kings , the word. Kings. 1s hs generally for -all 
Kingsin pa conſequence Hilliom the 
Third is of the Ninnber oF thok Tings 
Law of God commands us to Honour. | 


In the Second place 1 ſay, that the word King 


which is the middle Term, .is not the Predicate in 
this Propoſition, The Lew of God commands us to ho- 
nour Kings, though it be join'd to the predicate Com- 
maids, tor- that which, is truly , the Predicate, is 
affirm'd and agrees with the-Law of God. 2. The 
predicate is reſtrain'd to the ſubje&.” Now the 
word King is not reſtrain'd in this propoſition, The 
Divine Law commands us to honour Kings, becauſe it 
ts taken generally. 


If therefore any one demand where the myſtery - 
lies, That that word is the ſubje& of another pro- 


poſition, enyelopped in the former. _ For when 1 
ſay, The Law of God commands ws. ro Honour Kings, 1 

attribute Command to the Law, and Honour to Kings, 
as if I ſhould have faid, The Law:of God Commands 
that Kings ſhould be honour'd.. _ 

y 5 ay in_this Concluſion, the Law of God 
commands: us to honour William the Third. Pliam 
the Third is not the. Predicate, though join'd to 
the predicate ; but on the contrary the ſubje& of 
the latent propoſition, as if I had faid, oe Law 
| of God commands that M/lliam the Third ſhould be 
hopour'd. $2 
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Therefore the Divine Law cans that Wilam 
the Third be honoured. 
It. is clear, thag,the waole Angument 3 it 
theſe propolitions. ; 1 ON IROIT 


Kings ought to be " WRC EIY 

. William the. Thirdis Y me. 

"Therefore William the Third oug ht to be Pd, 

And that this propoſition, the Divine Law com-- 
mands, which appear'd to bethe le. 4s only @ 
propalition: incident to. .the Argument,. which is. 
join dro the Aﬀirmatiqn of which the. Law. of God 
15 A proot,... - 

And: it is alfo, clear, that this Syllogiſm L's to- 
the firſt Figure in Barbara, the ſingular Terms, Wil- 
ham the Third, Paſſing for OR, iſ taken 
in their entire Excen, En, 


8 Ve Exonple. 


. » . . 


We ought to bel eve the Scripture. 
Tradition 55 nd Seriprure. 
+ Therefore we ought not to belzeve Traditias. youu 
For i ir ought, to:have been reduced. to the folk Ei. 


gure, as thus. 
; The. 


«* bo 


$44 4 


* purely Afﬀermarive in the earl Figure, 


. Traditio 5s not the Seripture: 
VOTVR21; fs io -—-"Hj 4 EY 


4 TYRES 


Tock there is nothing « es {0a a Nis ratiVe 
Minor 1 in the firſt F igure.” 


” Ta— 


J- EXAMPLE. 


There” are other: REY Wo. Germ to i he 
which! ne- 


enth.lef; are moſt con - $1 lis, 4 hi 


Every good ey 3} Yeats lo ds Bly Lif for - 


his Sheep. 
But there are now aheyy feio Shogherd who ate \Peady 
70 to lay town their Lives for [their hee « 
* Thet#fere'there #16 ow aldayt feib | dS pb 
"Now 'that which riiakts this"Atpfmeti gi is 
thi, That there js no Concluſion affirmatively; bat 
n appearance ; for. the Minor is ah” ya afeod Proe 
poſition which contains in its. Sence this gy 


A yu » 


2 b& not phe $ ry 4 


nl 
. 


4. EXAMPLE. 


Here is an Argument, which being of the fiſt 
Figure, ſeems to have a Minor Negative, and yet 
its very true. 


X -t _ I% , &,- þ 


All they, from whons what the) delight 7 in -onit be. 


taken ateay by force, "are ſafe from the aſſaules of their 
Enemiess 


But 


”—_ a. te. att. Se 
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| Bu: From has ohs love God : aloney ape mongs in 
wbich. they delight cannot ibe- taken away. + 
. | Therefore all they who" love God *alond, a fee from 
#be aſſaults of their Eneniier, ' © 344) 
Thatwhich makes this Argument good ; 15; chat 
the Minor 1s not Negative but in appearance, being 
Affirmation,” 1 | 
For the Subject of the Major, which ought to 
be the Predicare- of the «Minory is--not,.: They from 
whom can be taken what they delight in ; but quite 
contrary; they Fromwhom thoſe: "Things cannot be 
taken. Now this'is that which is affirm'd of thoſe 
that love-none: but” God wloney- WY to the 
Sence of the Minors -:. 
New calls uy | bat Gut ale, ure of the 
Number of - thiſe.” fron aobors' that tobiob they delight in 
 catmor beitaken. wh 10PRich 4 is NH OIFY an Invprirny 
tive Propoſition: | 


5. EXAMPLE, 


And this happens alſo when the Major is 1s a Pro- 
poſition Exclufivez-as thus, | 

The Friends of God are only happy: | 

Now there are ſome. Men who are wot the Friends of 
God. | 
© Therefore there are ſuns Rich Men that are not happy. 

For the Particle only is the reaſon that the firſt 
Propoſition of this Spllogiſm is equivalent to theſe 
two, The Friends of God are happy, but other Mortals, 


who are not the Frienls of God, are not happye POS 
| Now 


_— 
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-Parr ITH- 
Mmm paper rem oenpay 
pends upon the... ſecond. Propoſition, - the Minor 
which ſeem;d to be Negative..becomnes Affiemative, 
becauſe the Subject of the:Major,.whish oufht to 
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be the predicate-;in-the. Minor, is not ebe. Friends 


of. God, but- oy who are-not-the Friends of God, 


fo that the Syllogiſm ought to be reduced into this 


'Term..- 


II Al thoſe who, are. notithe Friends of God are not 


happy. - Lit oe” a AS of a, 
.-) But there arei ſome Rych: Men who are not. in the 
number - of thoſe who are the Friends: of God.. I 


Therefore there are ſome Rich Men who are not happy. * 
Now becauſe it is not neceſlary to expreſs the Mi-- 


nor-in this manner; but that.the form of a Nega- 


rive Propoſition may be allow>ir; therefore it is 


the ſame thing to ſay Negatively,..as affirmative- 
ly,that a Man is of the number of thoſe who are not 
the Friends of God. 


6. Example. 


There are many other Syllogiſm3 of the ſame 
Nature, whoſe Propoſitions appear Negative, and 
yet they are true, becauſe there is one which is not 
Negative but in appearance, and which is really 
COON, as we {hall make appear by this Exam- 
ple. 
That which has not Parts cannot-periſh by the diſſo+ 

: lution of Parts. | 

The Soul has no- Parts. 

There- 
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= 686: 1 cannat periſh by the difiluion 0 of 


theſe forts of Syllo- 
vical Axiom { no- 


giſms to ſhew'that that fame 


thing is to be concluded from pure Nagatives is 
true) isnot true. But they did not con der that 
.as to the Sence, the 


Minor of this Syllogiſm and 
others of the. ſame nature is Affirmative, becauſe 
the middle Term- which is the Subje& of the Ma- 
or, is its predicate. Now the Subje&t of the Ma- 
jor is.not, Fhatever has Parts, but whatever has no 
parts. And fo the Sence of the Minor is, Our Soul 5 
@ thing which bas no parts, which is an Affirmative 
Propofition of a Negative Predicate.© . ... | 
- Thefame'Perſons provethar theſe Syllogilns as are 
concluding by theſe Examples. © 
; John #1 not rational. 
Therefore Johh # not a Man. 
No Animal ſees, 7 
"Therefore John does not fi. = 
But they oughtto conſider that thoſe mila's are 
-only Enthymenes ; and no Enthymene concludes, but 
by vertue of a Propoſition fitbintellefted, and con- 
ſequently ought to bereſerved in the Mind, though - 
*-not expreſſed. Now in both theſe Examples, the 
Propoſition fubintelleCted is neceffarily Affirmative, 
as thus, Every Man is reaſonable, John #5 not rea- 


| ſonable, Therefore John is no Man; and every Man 


45.an Animal, nb Animal ſez, therefore no Man ſees. So 
that it cannot be ſaid theſe Syllogiſms are purely 
Negative : And by Conſequence Enthymenes which 


never 
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never, nude bur becauſe, they -inclaſe.the who!e 
Syllogiſms in the:Mind bf the Argumentator, oan- 
notbe brought as an Exampleto ſhew that ſore 8y!- 
logilins purely Negative, truly: conglude./; | 
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Soil oynogeht xt memoncnt 
WA; E have. fecn how, to. judge4 of Complex'd 
* Syllogiſms, Whether. concludve;or.'defe- | 


Ctivez by reducing them. to the. forms. of.common 
Syllogilms, and examining them by the--common 
Rules. Burt as it-is not likely that our Underſtanding 
ſhould ſtand in need of thatReduRinn,.,tejudge of 
the forge of Syllogilms, ja we-buthoughs our ſelves, 
that there. mult be ſome more General. Rules, wpor 
which the.Common Rules depend, .by which .an 
caſte judgment ray: be given. of the Truth ur Fal- 
ſhood of all manner of Syllogiſras And this is that 

Which came into-gur Thoughts... $61 hers; 

__. When Propoſition, the,” Tub of which is nor 
ſo clear, is offered tg he. praved,. there, ſeems only 
this to be done, to find out...a Propoſition more 
known which confirms that, which for that- reaſon. 
may be called the Containing Propoſition. . | 


Bur 
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Applicative Propoſition. - *% "4 
In Aﬀumative Syllogiſtns inc ig V 


p1ſtion, becauſe that bath. in ſome«manner. contain 
the: Conghilling 'Propolitiong 'and.fors that they 
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ainingi Propoſition, andthe Minorgs the Applicative.. 
As for Negative Syllogiſms, Whereas there is in 


| ther but one Negative Propoſition, and that the 
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.pends'u general Prindple, thatahe Premiſes 
wht t rant. the + -Conclyſzon. -2W hich xould 
never, if the fame Term being i inthe Premiſes 


and 
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«9 in the Concluſion, there ſhould be leſs extentin 
| the premiſes than in the Concluſion. For the. lefs 
{| General never contains the more general, ſome men, 
never contains All-men. | 
The other General Rule is, That the Middle Term 
ought to be taken” atleaſt once Univer/ally, which de- 
pends upon: this Principle, That the Concluſion onght 
to be contain'd in' the Premiſes. For ft uppole we. were 
to prove, That ſome one friend of God is "poor ; I ſay, 
we ſhall never evidently- find, that"this Propoſition 
conrains the Conclufion, but by another. Propoſition, 
bf where the middle Term!which is Holy, may be ta-_ 
d | ken univerſally, For-it'is viſible, that to the end this 
k Propoſition, Some Samt ts oy may contain the Con- 
-|| cluſzon, ſome Friend of God is poor, it 18 requilite, and: 
- | it ſuffices that the Term ſome Holy Perſon,” contains: 
} | the Term ſome friend of God. For as ro the ther . 
* Term both Propoſitions have it- in common,  But- 
| | now the particular Term has no determined Exten- 
| fion ; nor does it certainly contain any thing beſides 
| what it encloſes within its comprehenſion an 
2 len: &; QYISAG AN * J'\ 
And by conſequence, to the end the Termy fame | 
Holy Perſon, may contain the "Term, ſome Friend of 
Ged, it is requiſite that Friend of God be cnet 
within the comprehenſion of the Idea of Holy.” ** 
Now whatever is contained'in the condprehegſ 
on of an Tea, may be univerſally attirmed:;ot '1t. 
Whatever is contained in the comprehenf141i of 
| - the Idea of a Triangle may be affirmed: of all Tris 
| angles. Whatever is contained in the Idea of Man, 
N may 
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-may be affirm'd of all Men. And by conſequence, 
tothe end that friend of. God may be enclos'd in' 
the: Idea of Holy, it is requiſite that-every holy Per- 
fon be a friend of God, Whence 1t tollows' that this 
Conebifhon, ſeme friend of God i poor, cannot be 
contain'd in this Propoſuion, ſome holy*Man is poor, 
when the middle Term Hoh is taken particularly, 
but by vertue of a Propolition where it may be ta- 
ken. univerſally, fince- it ought.to .ſhew that friend 
of Ged 1s contained in the-comprehenſion of the 7dea 
of Hely, Which 1t.cannot ſhew-but by athrming 
friend of God, of Holy, taken'univerſfally thus, every 
hoiy perſon 3s a friend of Goll,And by conſequence'nione 
of the Premiſes would contain the Concluſion, if 
the: middle Term being taker particularly in one 
of the Propoſitions , were not taken univerſally in 
the other. 
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2907 29% © CH APAXE. 
The Application of this General Principle. to 


_ "ſeveral' Syllogiſms which ſeem to be in- 


* fracate. 


: 


_ #'\. inthe Second Part, the meaning of compre- 
hen{tion:and extent of Terms, by which it may be 
judg?d ' whether 'one propoſition does or does- not 

contain. another, we may, judg of the truth or. in- 

validity of all Sy llogiſms, without confidering whe- 
| 9, ther 
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F/ Nowing then by what we have already ſaid 
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ther it be Gple: or compos'd, complex or incom- 
and, withour any repard to Figures or 
Modes , by this General Principle. Some . one 
of rhe Propoſitions ought to. contain the Con- 
cluſion and the other to demonſtrate that which is 
contained. 
I. Syllagifm. 
'T queſtion whether this Syllogiſm be true. 
It zs the duty of a Chriſtian, not to praiſe thoſe that 


commit wicked Ations, 


But they tho fight Dnels commit a wicked Aion, 

Therefore it is the duty of a Chriſtian not to coms 
mend thoſe that fight Dnets. 

 ] ſhould loſe: time in examining to what Mode 
or Figure this Syllogiſm ought to, be reduced. And 
therefore it ſufficient to codlider whethis the Cons 
clufion be contained in either of the two firſt Pro- 
poſitions ; and- whether: the other makes it our, 

Now I find that: the Major propoſition has not any 
thing different from the concluſion, but only there 
13:1n' R one, they who commit wicked Atons, and in 

' the'other, zhey-who fight Duels. 

Now that Propoficions wherein there is commit» 
ting wicked Aftions, will contain that wherein there 
13 fighting Dyels ;, provided that Commutting wicked 
Aims,” contains: fighting Duels. 

Now”tis vilible by the Fence, | that the Term, 
phey who Commit wicked Aftions, is taken Univerſal» 
ly, and that it extends to all that commins wicked 
atts of what ſort ſoever. So that the Minor, They 

. who fight Duels commit a wicked Attim, mani.eſting 

M4 | that 
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that fightmng Duels is contain'd under the Term - of 
Committing wicked Ations, it eyidences alſo that the 
tirſt Propoſition contains the Concluſion. 


2 EN AMPLE 


Tqueſtion the Truth of this Syllogiſm. 
The Goſpel promiſes Salvation to Chriſtians, 

There are wicked Perſons who are Chriſtians, 

Therefore the Goſpel. promiſes Salvation to wicked 
Perſons. 

To judg of this I am only to \ conſider, that the 
Mxjor cannot contain the Concluſion, if the word 
Chriſtians be not generally taken for all Chriſtians, 
and not for ſome Chriſtians only. For if the Goſpel 
promiſes Salvation only to ſome Chriſtians, it does 
' not follow that it promiſes Salvation to the: Wicked, 
L. - Who! profeſs Chriſtianity ; : becauſe luch Chriftians 
” "may not. be of the: number of thoſe- Chriſtians to. 
© whom, the Goſpel, promiſes Salvation. [Therefore 
this. Argument concludes well'; but the Major. is 
falſe, .if the word Chriſtians be aken for all Chriſti | 
an?. And it concludes ill, if it be taken only. for 
+  - ſane Chriſtians; for then the firſt Propoſition will 
by not contain the Concluſion. | 
E + But to know whether it ought to be taken Uni- 
verſully, that muſt be examined by another.:Rule 
which we have given in the ſecond part, "45. to ex- 


- five Als whatever a affirmed of *em is. taken Uni- 


werſally, when it 1s expreſſed wndefmitely : But now 
tho this Term , ; they that commit wicked afts , in 
the firſt exampie, and Chriſtians in the ſecond be 
parts 
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parts of the Predicates, yet they ſupply the place ® 
of Subje&ts,..of which the other parts of. the fame 
Predicates are affirmed ; for they are the parts of + 
which the. affirmation is” made,: that they are not to 
be praiſed, that they are promiſed Salvation. And by 
conſequence nor being reſtrain'd, they are to be ta- 
ken Univerflly. And ſo both Syllogiſms are true in 
Form.But rhe Major of the ſecond example is falſe, 
it only they are underſtood by the word Chriſtians 
who live conformably to the Goſpel ; becaule no 
wicked perſons live -contormably to the Goſpel. 


2 EXAMPLE. 


By the {ame principle it 1s ealte to ſee that this 
Syllogiim is invalid. 7 

The Law of God commanas us to obey Secular Ma- 
giſtrates ; | 

Therefore the Law of God dies not command us to o« 
bey Biſhops. | | 

For here neither of the Premiſes contains the 
Concluſion. For it.does not follow. that when the 
Law . of God commands. one- thing, it does not 
command another. And thus the Minor ſhews thar 
Biſhops are not comprehended under 'the "Term 
Secular Magiſtrates, and that the command to ho- 
nour Magiſtrates does not comprehend. Biſhops. Nor -! 
does the Major ſay that God has made no other » 
coramiand than that, as'it, ought to have done, that '* 


by. the Minor it might have been apparent, that it .* 


comprehended the Concluſion. .. Fer which reaſon - ? 
the following Syllogiſm is true. | | 


| —T- Fe or, { Part I. 


4 EXAMPLE: 


Chriſtianity does not cbiige Servants to obey their 
"Maſters but in things which are apreeable to the Law of 
Gd ; but procurins of Harlots ts contrary to the Lav of 
God. 

Therefore Chriſtianity does not oblige Serumts to obey 
their Maſters. m procuring of Harlets. 

For the Major contains the Conclulion, ſince by 
the Micior, procuring of Hatlots is induded in the 
number of thoſe things which are contrary to the 

Law of God, and that the Major being excluſive, 
is the fame as if it had been ſaid, The Law of God 


does not oblige Servants in things which are contrary to - 
toe Law of God. 


- EXAMPLE. 
This Sophifin alſo may be detected by the help of 


this General Principle. 
He that ſays you are an Animal F- ays true. 
| He that ſays you are a Gooſe, ſays you are an Animal, 

Therefore be that ſays you are a Gooſe, ſays true. 

For it is ſufficient ro ſay, that neither of the 
rwo firſt Propoſitions contains the Concluſion. For 
if the Major contain'd 'it', 'not being different 
& from the Concluſion, b in the word: 4ni- 
wal in the Major, 4 in the Concluſion: ; 
£ of neceflity, animal -ſhoald have comprehended 
Gooſe : But Animal is not taken particularly in 
the major, becauſe it 15 the Predicate of the _ 
TY ent 
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dent affirmative Propoſition, you are an Animal ; and. 
conſequently it cannot contain Gooſe but in irs Ceim- 
prehenfion. For proof of which, Animal ſh>:11d be 
taken untverſally\in'the Minor by athrming Gooſe 
of every Animal, which is neither done nor can be 
done, ſceing that Animal is taken particularly in 
the Minor, being as well there as in the Mayor, the 
predicate of the Incident Propolition you are ar 
Animal. : 

In the ſame mayner may be diſcover'd that an- 
cient Sophiſm quoted by Sr, Auſtin. 

You are not what I am. 

T am a Man. 

Therefore you are no Man. 

This Argument is Invalid by the Rules of Fi- 
ures, as being of the firſt ; and for that the rſt 
Propoſition which is here the Minor is a Negative. 
Bur it is ſufficient to ſay that the Concluſion is nor 
contained in the firſt Propoſition, nor does the {-cond 
[ Lam a Mi | make it out to be fo. For the Cunclu- 
fon bemg Negative, the Term man 1 here taken 
Univerfally, and fo cannot be contained in the Terms 
| what T am | becauſe he thar fo argues is not all Men, 
bur. ſome one Man. Which appears from hence for- 
that in the Applicative propolition, he only -ſays*T. 
am a"Man ; where the Term of Man is reſtrain'd. 
to one particular Sipnificarion, becauſe it is the Pre» 
dicate of an Afficmative propoſition. Now the. £ 
neral is never. comainew. 1 in the- particular. 
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CHAP. XI. 
Of Conjunttive Syllogiſms. 


OY llogiſms Conjunctive are not all thoſe Syllo. 
'Þ giſms, whoſe propoſitions are Conundtive or 
© Compos'd, but thoſe whoſe Major is ſo compos'd 
that it includes the whole Concluſion. They may 
be reduced to three forts Conditional, DigunRive and 
Copulative. | 
Of Syllogiſms Conditional. 


Syllogiſms Conditional are thoſe, where the Ma- 
jor 18 a Conditional Propoſition that contains the 
whole Concluſion. | 
. If there be: a God, he tx to be belov'd. 

X But there: 13 4Gad. 

2 "ba e hes to be Belowd. © 

The Major confiſts of two parts,the AE 5 calPd 
the .Antecedent, 1f there be a God; the ſecond is 
[+2 led the Concluſion ; -he ought to be Belov'd, _ 

This, Syllogilm may be of two forts, becauſe 
that. from. the ſame Major -may be form'd two 
.Concluſions. 
F** The rſt is, when having affirm'd the conſequent 
þ.-. of the Major, the Antecedent is affirm'd in the Mi- 
” nor, according to this Rule, the | Antecedent ing 
granted, the Con ſequent is granted... | 

If Matter cannot move f ſel, it mal. 6 have its firſt 
motion from Go. 
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© But matter cannot move of it ſelf. 

 : Therefore it muſt have its firſt Motion from God. 

The ſecond is, when the Confequent is taken a= 
way, to take away the Antecedent according to the. 
Rule, take away the A and the Antece- 
dent is taken away, 

. IF any one of the Elf periſh, "God is deceiv Tn 

But God. is-not deceiv'd. 

Therefore not any one. of the ELe periſh, 

"This was the Argument of St. Auſtin ; If any © 
one of theſe periſh, God 4s deceiv'd; but none periſh, be» - 
cauſe God 15 not deceiv'd. 

Theſe conditional Arguments are falſe two man- 
ner of ways. Firſt when the Major includes a pro- -- 
polition quite from-the purpoſe, and whoſe conſe- - 
quence is contrary-to all-Rules; as when I con» 
clude a general-from a particular, as in ſaying, if 
we deceive.our ſelves in any. thing, we deceive our 


ſelves.in -all-things. 


But this falſhood of theſe Syllogiſins in the: Mas 
jor relates rather to the:Matter than the Form. So 
that they are never look'd upon as vicious it Form, - 
as-when there: i9a falſe conchufion drawn from a 
major. true or falſe, conſonant or contrary t Res: 
fon, which is done«.two ways. 

'Firſft>when- the Antecedent is inferr'd Fon the ; 
conſequent in this manner. 7 

If the Chineſes are Mahumetans they are - Infidels. "TN 

But they are Infidels, | 

Therefore they are Mahumetans. | 

The ſecond fort of falſe conditional Argumerits, 
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is when from the denual of the Antecedent, the de- 
 nial of the Conſequent is inferred; as in the exam 

ple... | 
: If the Chineſes axe Mahumetans, they are Infidels. ' 

But they are not Mahumetans, 

Therefore they are not Infidels. | 

Nevertheleſs there are ſome of theſe conditional 
Arguments which feem to have this laſt defect, 
which are nevertheleſs very true,becauſe there is an 
excluſion ſubintelleted in the major, tho not ex« 
preſſed, as for. example. Cicero having made a. Law 
againſt thoſe that bought voices, -and Murena: being 
”, accuſed for breagh of that Law, Cicero ſpeaks for 
- him, and thus argues inhis- own Juſtification, being 
_ reproach d by Cazo for pleading agaioſthis own Law. 
Indeed if T defended the Bribery given, and: defended the 
Fat as well done, T ſhould do withedly,, tho another had 
made the Law ; but when I defend nothing committed 
ezainſt the Law, Why fheuld the making of a Law hin- 
ger my defence. £2 | 

This Argument is like that of a great Blaſphe- 


—_ 
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but tho I Biaſpheme, I do not deny there is a God, there- 
Fore T am ne wicked Perſon, T his Argumentis Invalid, 
becauie there are other Sins. beſides Atheiſm thar 
render a man Wicked. But that which makes C:- 
cero's Argument good+(tho: propoſed by' Remus as 
an Argument of a falſe Syllogiſm) is this,” that-it en- 


might. be. more diſtinftly exprefs'd under theſe 
Terms. EL 
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cloſes an excluſive particle inthe Sence, and-which - 


Vo 


Wo | 


mer, who to excuſe himſelf thus argued : IF I de- | 
\ wied there was a God T ſhould be a: very wicked Perſon ; + 


def 7 
alt | having afted againſt my own Law, ſhould I confeſs that. 
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It PRs be only then that' they could reproach 'mme for - 


Murena had purchai'd woices , and yet for all-that F- 


ſhould juſtifie the AR. 
But I. afſert that he was net guilty of purobaſt ing” 


Pvices, 
And therefore I do nothing ain 1. own-Latm; 


The fame thing may be ſaid of that FRE of - 
Venus ſpeaking to Fupiter 1n Virgil. 


Sz ſme pace tua, #tque invito mmine Troes * 

Italiam petiere, luant peccata, neque illos+ 

Fuverts auxilio : Sin tot Reſponſa ſequuts-. 

Lue ſupert mane/que dabant, cur mme ta Tuilgggen 

FletFre juſſa poteſt; aut-cur. nova condere fata 2" 
Which Argument may be expreſ;/d'in thefe Terms--- 

If the Trojans atventurd mto Traly againſt the pood - 
will of the Gods, they deſerved punilhment. 

But they did not adventure againſt the good wall of. 
the Gods, 

Therefore they do not deferve-puni oſiment, 


Here therefore is ſomething to be ſupplied, other- 
wiſe it would be like ro this.that concludes no-- 
thing. 


If Judas had entcred into: the Ap Plefbip without. 
being called he ought to. have been rejefted of Gods. 

But he did not enter into ut uncallet , 

Therefore he ought not to be rejefied if Gad. . 
But that which makes the Argument of. V2ius to- 
be true. is this,. that the major is. toi is Conidered as - 
exclulive - 
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excuſive.i in he Seack.: 2s wry it had beak this ex 
preſs'd. 
Then Ny had the "Trojans to have been puniſh d and 
have been thought unworthy of the gods, if they had ad 


ventured into Italy againſt their wills. \ O 
But they didnot adventure againſt their will, - Þ 2 
Therefore, CC. A 


Or it may be ſaid, which is the ſame thing that}. 

thoſe affirmative words fine pace tua, &c, include }| tt 

this Negative 1n Sence. ln 
If the Trojans did not adventure into. Italy but by 

or dex of the Gods, it is not juſt that the Gods ſhould a- | * 

bandon *em. 


. * they did not adventure” em, but. by order of PY | 
0. 


+ 


. Therefore, &c. | 
Of Syllogiſms Digiinflive, 
DigunQive Syllogiſms are thoſe, whoſe firſt pro- 


poltion; is disjunQive ; that is, whoſe parts are u- 
nited by the word Or, like that of Cicero... * 

They who killed Cefar are Parricides, or Wejenaens of 
the publick, Liberty, 

But they are not Parricides, | 
Therefore they are defenders of the publick Liberty. 
Of theſe Syllogiſms there are two Sorts:: the firſt 
WNen.one part is raken away.to preſerve'the other; 
as m the foregoing Sylogiſn . or. this that fol- 


lows, 


All wicked people ought to be puniſhed either n this 
gorl2 or the other ; 
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Bur there are Tome wicked people that are not puniſh- 
ed in this world, 
Therefore hy ſhall be in the other. 


+ Sometimes there are three members in Syllogiſms 


of this Sort ; and then two members are to be taken 
away to preſerve one. As in that Argument of Sr. 


I -4utin in his Book of- Lying. 


Either we muſt believe good men, or we muſt believe 
thoſe who we believe ought ſometimes to lie, Or we muſt 
not believe that good men do ſometimes he. 

The firſt ts pernicious, the ſecond fooliſh : it remains 
then that good men never lie, 

The ſecond Sort,though leſs natural,is when we 
admit one of the parts to take away the other. 

S:. Bernard teſtifying that God had confirmed by. his 


| Miracles the preaching of his Croſs, was either a Holy 
Man, or an Impoſtors. 


But he was a Holy Man, 

Therefore he. was 10 Impoſtor. 
The disjundive Syllogiſms are- not falſe, but only 
in the falſity-of the Major, wherein the diſtinAion 
is not exact, there being a middle Term between 
two oppolite members : As if I ſhould ſay, _ 

We are to obey'Princes in what they command. Contrary 
to the Law of God or revolt from * em, 

But."we'are not to obey” em, in Ph47' 2) contrary 4 to the 
Law of God, "S) 

Therefore we muſt revolt how! em, 

Fy . 

Ie muſt not revolt from * em, 

_ Thereftre we muſt obey 'em in what they command 
contrary to the Law of God, | | Bath 
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| Both theſe —Siegiin a are. _ becauſe in s FA | 
junCtions there is a. medium that intervenes which 
has been obferved by the Chriſtians, which is to 
ſuffer thoſe things patiently , rather than do any 
thing contrary to the Law of God, and yet not re- 
volt from their Princes. 

Theſe falfe disjunftions are. in part the com: 
mon Springs whence ariſe all the falſe Argu- 
ments ameng men. 


Of Copulative Syllogiſms.. 


Theſe Syllogiſns are but of one Sort, when in 
the propoſition Copularive and. Negative, the 'one 
part .is confirmed, the other rejected. 

No man can be both together a Servant of God, and 
an Ido(izer of his money, 

But a cavetous man is an Idblizer of his money, 

Therefore he is not a Servant of God. _ 

This fort of Syllogiſm does not neceflarily con- 
cade, when one part is taken away to fix the 
other, as may be ſeen by this Argument, drawn 
from the ſame propoſition. 

No man. can be at. the. ſame time a. Servant of Goa, . 
and an Idolizer of his money, 

But the prodigal are mo Idolizers of their money, 
: Therefoye they are Servants of Gad. 
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CHAP. XIE: 


of Sylogifms whoſe Conclufrons are Con« 
ditional. 


" E have ſeen. that a. perfe&&t Syllogiſm can- 
not have leſs than three Propoſitions. Bur 


{ this is. only true when they conclude abſolutely, not 


bypothetically. 'For fo ie conditional propofition 
may include” one of the premiſes beſides rhe conclu- 
fon, and ſometimes: both. 
For example, if I would prove that the Moon- 
is @ rough' uneven Body, and not poliſht like a 


| mirrour, as Ar;ftorle thought it to be, I cannot 


abſolutely conclude but by the help of three. Pro- 


poſitions. 
Every Body that reflets its light from 'all ow 3 


rugged and uneven. 


The Moon reflefs ber light from all parts, 

Therefore the Moon-is a rugged and unevew Body. 
Bur to conciude conditionally , I need no more 
than rwo Propoſitions ini this menner. 

Every: Body that reflefs its light from all parts #6: 
rugged and mmevin, 

Therefore if the Moon-reflet her light rom all- parts, 

ſhe is a rugged and uneven Body, 
fmd I may include this Argument in” one ſingle 
Propolition thus, 


As 43,4 
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If every Body that refleRs her li ohe fo FO all parts ch 
rugged and uneven, . and that the Moon refle&s her ligh tha 
from all parts, we muſt achnowleds that ſhe is no polis l 
ſhed Body, but rugged and uneven. | 

Or I may -annex one Prapoſition: to another by 
the cauſal particles, becauſe, or ſince that, as thus, 

If every true friend ought to be ready to hy doton his: 
life for his friend, me 

There are. very few true friends; becanſe,. | 

Very few. friends arrive at that degree of friendſhip. th 
This. ſort 'of arguing. is very common and very Þ* 
neat;and this 1s that which ſhews:us how vainly they R 
imagin that there are no -other arguments, bur 
where they ſce three propoſitions ſeparated and © 
rang'd as in the Schools : For certain it:is, that this | | 
Propoſition alone. contains this Syllogiſm entire. | 
Every' true JARE ought to ns _ his life for his 
freentas; 4. 555; 

But there are ow people hs are rea 70. lo don 
their lives far their friends, 

Therefore there are few true friends. ' | 
All the difference that there is,between abſolute Syl- 
logilins, and thoſe where the Concluſion is included 
with.one of the premiſes, in.a conditional Propott- 
tion, is this, that the former cannot be entirely. gran- 
ted,. unleſs that preſently follow. that was to-be pro- þ 
ved ; whereas Syllogiſms of the ſecond ſort may be 
entirely granted, and. yet the diſputant ſhall gain no 
advantage ali the while, For he is ſtill to prove, that 
the condition be true, upon which Is: the conr 
ſequence allow'd him, 


SO 
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:: | So that theſe Arguments are indeed no more 


ls 
polts 


than preparations to an abſolute Concluſion ; but 
they are very.. proper. for that purpoſe ; and we 
muſt confeſs that theſe ways of arguing are Ve- 
ry ordinary and natural ; ' and that they have 
his advantage , that being more remote from 


the air of the Schools, they are therefore the 


more graceful to other men. 

Beſndes we -may conclude from Syllopiſms of 
this. nature in all. ſorts. of Figures and: Modes, 
and fo they. need. no. other Rules beſides the 
Rules of the ſeveral Figures. 

Oily we are to obſerve that the conditional 
conclu{:zo5n contaiaing one of the premiſes beſides 
the conciuiton, is ſometimes. the Major and ſome=- 
times the Minor... 

Which we ſhall and by the Examples of moſt 
conditional concluſions drawn from two general ma- 
xims, the one Affirmative,the other Negative ; whe 
ther the Afhriarive be already prov'd or granted. 

All ſence of pain 1s a Thoupht. | 
From whence it is concluded Affirmatively, 
I. Therefore if all: Beaſts are ſenſible of pain, *© 
All Beaſts think, Barbara | 
2. Therefore if ſome Plants are ſenſible of pain 
Some Plants think: Dari | | 
3. Therefore af all thought be an aftion of the mind, 
All ſenſibility of pain 4s. an ation .of the mind, 
Barbara 


4. Therefore if all ſenſe of pain be-an evil, 
Some thoughts are evils. Darapti. 


5. There-- 
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5. Thenefore if the Jenſe of pain be in the hand which t 


zs burnt | 

There is ſome thought: in the hand which is burn 3 
(Difame | © 
Negatively. -- 
6. Therefore sf no thought be in the body, $ 
No ſence of pain is in the'body, Celarent ; of 
7. Therefore if no beaſt thinks, ” 6 
No-beaft feels pain. Cameſtres 6. 

8. Therefore, if ſome part of man does not think: 

Some part of nian does not feel pain. Baroco y. 


9. Therefore af no motion of matter be a thought 
No ſence of pain is motion of matter. Ceſare 
1.0. Therefore if no ſentiment of pain be delightful. ; 
. Some thoughts are not delightful. Felapton - < 
1 1. Therefore if ſome ſentiment of pain be not. volun- | 1 
Some thoughts are not woluntary. Bocardo (tary, 
Some other conditional concluſions might be 
drawn from this general Maxim, 41 Senfibility of pain 
is a thouyht ; bur not being very natural, we ornit 
*m. Oc thoſe Propoſitions which we have produ- 
ced ; there are ſome that-contain the Minor beſides 
the Concluſion, viz. the 1.2.7. and 8. and others 
the Major beſides the concluſion, viz. the 3,4, 55 
6, 9, 10, and 12, 
We may alfo obſerve ſeveral conditional Con- 
clulions that may be drawn from a general Nega- 
tive Propoltion. For Example, 
| No matter thinks. 
I. i. Therefore if every Soul of a Beaſt be matter, 
N-J32.1. of a Beaſt thinks, Celarent; 
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hich \. Therefore if ſome part of a Man be matter, ſome part 


of a Man does not think, Ferio. 
J: Therefore if our Soul think : 
Our Soul is not Matter. Ceſare. 
FÞ Therefore if ſome. part of a. Man thinks : 
Some part of a Man is not matter, Feſtino. 
5. Therefore if all that 3s ſenſible of Pain thinks : 
No matter is ſenſible of Pain. Cameſtres. 
6. Therefore if all matter be a Subſtance : Y 
Some Subſtance does not think, Felapton. 
7, Therefore of ſome matter be the cauſe of {everal ef- 
 feRs that appear miraculous, whatever ts the cauſe of 
miraculous effets does not think, Feriſon. 
Of thefe Conditionals there are but five which in- 


clude the Major beſides the Concluſion ; all the rat 


include the Minor. | 

The chiefcft uſe of theſe Arguments, is to ob- 
lige him with whom we difpute to acknowledg 
the truth of a Conſequence, which he may grant: 
without. giving his conſent farther , becauſe it 18 


only propoundced conditionally,. and ſeparated from 


the material 'T'ruth,”as1 may fo.fay, of what it con-: 
tajns. And by this means the Opponent ..is diſpoſed 
the more ea{ly 19. admit the abſolute concluſion 
drawn from thence, .either pranting the Antecedent . 
to gain the Conſequent, or barring the Conſequent: 
to. take away the Antecedent. 

Thus it any''one grant me, that no ;matter- 
thinks, I will-conclude, that if the Soul of a 
Bealt thinks, it muſt be diſtin from matter. - 


And 


I 


TT — — whoany. Wo 
Logic : Or, Part 117-40! 
And as he cannot deny me this conditianal con. T! 
cluſion, I may draw from thence either'the one or ſcour 
the other of rheſe two abſolute conſequences.  . he F 
But the Soul of 4. Beaſt thinks, hey 
Therefore it # diſtin from matter. price 
Or contrary, .. thin 
But the Soul of a Beaſt 4 not diſtin from mattey; hou 
Therefore it does not think. - & 
From v/'13t has been ſaid it appears that there [yi 
ought to | tour .Propolttions,-. tothe end,- theſe Yo 
forts of Arguments may be perfe&t, | and prove | i 
ſomething abſolutely. And yet they are not to be | Fc 
Placed in the number of Sy logiſms,which are calld | y 
: Compos'd, becauſe theſe four Propoſitions conrain 
nothing more in Sence , than the three Propoſiti- 
ons of a common Syllogiſm. | 
N23 matter thinks, © / 
Every Soul of a Beaſt 5 matter, 
Therefore no Soul of a Bealt thinks. 


IT 


CHAP. XIV. 
Of Enthymeme , and Enthymematick 
SECntences. 


| \ [E haye already ſaid, that an Enthymeme is | 
-Y. Y. 2 Syllogiſm perfe&-in the mind,but imper- 
fect in the expreſſion ; becauſe ſome. one of the 
Propoſitions is ſuppreſt, as being too clear and com- 
mon ; and eaſily ſupplied by the underſtanding of 
thoſe with whom. we diſcourſe. This 
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conf This manner' of argument is common in dif- 
e or courſe and writing, thar it is a rare thing to find all 
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the Propofitions expreſt, as being ſo evident that 
they may be eaſily ſuppos'd 3 beſides that it is the 
pride of Human wit to chuſe rather to have ſome- 
thing left that may be ſupplied , rather than to be 
thought ro want Inſtruction: in every thing. 

So that this ſuppoſition fatters the vanity of thoſe 
yith whom we diſcourſe,while we remit ſomething 
their own Underſtanding, and by abridging our 
diſcourſes, render 1t more ſmart and efficacious. 
For example, if from this verſe of Medta in Cvid, 
which- contains a moſt elegant Enthimeme. 

Servare potus, perdere an poſſim rogas e 

Any one ſhould make an argument in Form, 
after' this manner. C 

He that can preſerve thee, can deſtroy thee, 

. But I can preſerve thee, | 

Therefore I can deſtroy thee. | FE 

He had certainly diſpoil'd it of all its Elegancy, 
and the reafon of it is, becauſe as it js one of the 
principal Beauties of diſcourſe to- be full of Sence, 


| and to give an occaſion to the Underſtanding to 


form a Thought more extenſive than the Expreſſi- 
on, ſo it is on the contrary, one of the greateſt de- 
ficiencies to be void'of Senſe, and to ſpend multi- 
plicity of words upon a few thoughts 3 which is al- 
moſt inevitable in Philoſophical Syllogiſms. For 
the Motions of the Mind being more ſwift than thoſe 
of the Tongue, and one of the Propoſitions ſuffi 


cing for the underſtanding of two ; the pr 
© 


renders theſe ſorts of arguments fo rare in, the 0 


Logic : Or, Part I, L 
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of the ſecond becomes unprofitable, not contain | * 
ing any new Sence. And this 1s that which 


converſation of men ; becaufe without makin 
any Refl-xions, we preſently quit that which i 
tedious and troubleſome , and: betake our ſelves 
to what is preciſely neceſſary to be underſtood. 

Enthymemes then are the uſual way of rea 
ſoning moſt common among Men, ſuppretimg the 
propoſition which they -judg may- be ealily ſup- 
plied ; and this. propoſition -1s ſometimes the ma 
jor, ſornetimes the minor , an1 ſometimes the 
concluſion : altho then it be not properly called 
an Enthymeme,when the. whole force .of the argu- 
ment is included in the two. firſt Propofitions. 

It alſo happens ſometimes, that-the'two Pro- 
poſitions of the Enthymeme are included in one 
propoſition, which for that reaſon Ariſte#le calls 
an Enthymematich Sentence, -of which he gives this 


Example. | > FE 


x *Alelvellor opyin uh evaezT]e Ovid; &'v 


Immortal anger bear not,beins Mortal : which whole 

Argument would run thus: He that is Mortal onght 

nt to bear Immortal hatred. ; but you are Mortal, There- 
fore bear not Immortal hatred. 
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1hich | - CHAP. XV. 


king of Sylogiſms compos d of more than three 
hl FPropofitions. 


elves 
d, I YN} E have already intimated, that Arguments 
rex | y Y composd of more than three Propoſitions 


the | are called Sorstes; 

ſup.'l Fhey may be diſtinguiſhed into three ſorts: x. 
ma. | Into Gradations, of which we need fay no more 
the | than what has been already faid , in the firſt 
led | Chapter, third Parr. | 


PU- 2. Into Dilemmas of which we ſhall treat in the- 
following Chapter. 
rQ- 2. Into thoſe which the Greeks call Epichermas, 


ne | which comprehend the Proofs either of one of the 
ls | two firſt Propoſitions, or: of both: together. And 
1s | of theſe we ſhall diſcourſe in this Chapter. | 
Now in regard we are bound to ſuppreſs” in dif- 
courſe certain Propefxtions, which are ſo'clear that 
nothing can be clearer ; it is alſ6ſomerimes requifire 
to adyance uncertain and doubtful ones, and to join 


e proofs to 'em at the ſame time, to prevent the [m- 
F patience of thoſe we diſpute with, who are offend- 
- |, ed ſometimes when we go about to perfwade 'em 


| by reaſons which to them appear falſe and'doubttul ; 
for though the quarrel be eafily afterwards recon- 
ciled, yet is-it dangerous to provoke the Minds of 
| { the Auditors, though it be for never ſolittle a while. 
And fo it-is much better that proofs ſhould immedi- 
ately 
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- the Minor thoſe of the Minor, and then comes 
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[ 
ately follow doubtful queſtions,than that they ſhouls | 
be ſeparated from them. « Which ſeparation prodw | J® 
ces allo another Inconvenier.ce, that we are bound fa 
to repeat the propolition which -we endeavour tof 
prove. And therefore whereas it is the method of 
the Schools to propound the Argument entire, and 
afterwards to prove, the Propoſition which receive 
the difficulty, that which is uſual in ordinary dif. 
courſe, is to join to doubtful Propoſitions the 
Proofs that confirm '*em ; which makes a ſort '0f 
Argument compos'd ot ſeveral - Propoſitions. For 
to the Mayor are the proofs of the Major joined, to 


L 
fr 


the Concluſion. 

Thus the whole Oration for Milo- may be re- 
duced into a compound Argument, 'of which the 
Major ts, that it is lawful to kill him that lies 1n 
wait for my Life. The. proofs of this Argu- 
ment are drawn from the.:Law of Nature, the 
Law . of Nations and.. Examp les: [The Minor: is | 
that. Clodius laid. wait, for, Milo s Life. -+And the 
proofs of the. Minor-are. the Equipage of Clo- 
dius his Train, &e. The Concluſion: 1s, that it 
was therefore lawful for , Milo to kiil him. »: 

The proof of Original Sin is deduced from 
the i which Infants endure, cording to. 
Dialetical-, method: in this manner. 

Children could not be born miſerable ,; but by 
the puniſhment of ſome $in which they deriv*d from 
their Infancy. But they are miſerable, therefore it 
is by reaſon of original Sin. Now. the Major and 


the 
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lay the Minor are to be proved in theirturns. The Ma- 
du. | j&f by this digun@tive argument, the miſeries of In- 
ung] fants cannot proceed bur from one of thele four. 
to cauſes, firſt from Sins that preceded this Life. 2,Or 
| of from the Inabiliry-of God :who had. not power to 
ind} protect *em. 3: Or from the Injuſtice of. God, who 
Ve ſuffers them to be miſerable without a cauſe, 4. Or 
dif. | from original Sin. Now. it is Imptous to affirm from 
the | the three firſt Cauſes, and therefore, they muſt be- 
of | derived from the fourth, which is Original Sin. 
"or | 1 T'be Minor that Infants are miſerable, is to be 
to Þ proved by the Catalogue of their miſeries, 
nes But-it-18 eakie to ſee with what Elegancy and EF- 
ficacy St. Auſtin has propounded-the proof of Ori- 
re. | ginal Sin, which he has encloſed. in an Argument 
he | compoſed after this Form. 
in * Confider the number and the greatneſs of the 
| © miſcries, with which Children are overwhelmed, 
he | © and how the firſt years of their Lives are full of 
is | © vanity,” ſuffetings, deluſions and fears. Afﬀter- 
he || © wards as they grow up and begin to be of years 
b- | *. to ſerve God, Error affails them to ſeduce their 
it | © Minds. Labour and Pain attempts em to wea- 
* ken their Bodies,Concupiſcence tempts 'em to en- 
m || © flame their deſires, ſadneſs tempts*em to deſpair, 
to || © Pride tempts 'erm to Ambition ; and indeed who 
 *in few words is able to expreſs the manifold words 
y |< and pains that" render poriderous the 'Yoke of 
m | © the-Children! of Adam. The Evidence of theſe 
** miſeries has forced the Pagan Philoſophers, who - 
*: neither knew nor thought any thing of the: Sin of 
+1 _ O as 
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© our firſt Parent, to. ſay that we were only. born t9 
< ſuffer the puniſhment of ſome crimes which they. 
* had committed in another Life,and in like manner. 
* that our Souls were conjoined to corruptible Bodies, 
© according- to that fort of puniſhment, which the 
© Tyrants of Tuſcany cauſed thoſe to ſuffer whom 
* they ty'd alive to dead Bodies.z but that opinion. 


_ *© that the Soul is join'd to the Body for the puniſh, 
* ment of crimes preceding in another Life is reje-,, 


«* Eted by the Apoſtle, What remains then but that 

<« either the Injuſtice or the Inability of God,or. the 

© puniſhment of original Sin, muſt be the cauſe 
* of ſo many diſmal miſeries 2 But becaufe God is 

© neither Juſt nor Impotent, there only remains 
* that which you are unwilling to: acknowledg ; 
* but you muſt acknowledg it whether you will or 
* no; that rhis ſame heavy yoke which the Sons of- 
_ 46 Adam are obliged to bear,from the time that they 
* are deliver'd out of their Mothers Womb, till the 
* day that they enter into the womb of their com- 
© mon Mother, the Earth, could never have been, 
"** had they not deſerved it for the Sin which they 
< derive from their Original, 


—— 
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CHAP. XVI. 


E may define a Dilemma, a:compgsd Ar- 


whole into parts, we conclude negatively or afhr- 


matively, of the whole that which is concluded of 


every part, I fay, 


| 
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I fay, that which s cmdluted of every part, and not 


mn 


1 to 


ney that which is only affirm'd. For that is only pro- 
ot gerly called a Dilemma, when that which is ſaid of | 


the þ fVery part is ſuſtain'd by its particular Reaſons. 
, For example being to prove, that a Man cannot 


{Nh be happy in thi world,it may be done by this Dilemma. 
Fr We cannot live in this World, but we- muſt either 
| Je. | abandon our ſelves to our Paſſion » or fvar againſt 
Je- ft» Ys . 
_ eM. | n 
he If we abandon_ our ſelues to 'em, we are miſera- 


f ble ;, for it renders uw Ignominious, nor are, we ever k 
ſatisfie d. | - 

If we war againſt *em, tve are micrable : 0:1 "regard 
there is nothing more painful and irkgome than . that 
22 } inteſtine war which a Man 5 always Hliged to male 4- 
a gainſt himſelf. | 
: \Therefore he cannot have any true Happines i in 
Y | this Life. | 
Tf we would prove, that ſuch Biſbops who do nos 
labour for the Salvation of Souls commatted to their 
' || Charge, are inexcuſable before God, it may be dane 
7 by this Dilemma. 

Either they are capable of that charge , or the 

- | are uncapable; 

If they are capable , they are inexcuſable - for 
not employing their parts in the execution of their þ 
charge. _ 

If they are uncapable, they are inexcuſeable for un= | 
| dertaking ſo important @ charge which they are not 
: | j one to undergo, 
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"And by TD which way ſoever you take it, 
they are inexcuſable before God, if they do not attend 
with diligence the ſalvation of the Souls that are com- 
mitted to their cbarge, . . wi 

But there are ſome obſervations to be made up. 
on theſe ſorts of Arguments,. ' 

The Firſt is, that all the Propoſitions are not al- 
ways expreſſed : For example, the Dilemma which 
we have propoſed was comprehended in a few words 
in the Oration of the Lord Charles at the: ens 
france of a certain perſon into the-Provincial Coun: 
cils. If 50u are umcapable of ſo great a. Charge, why h am- 
bitions : 2 If fir for it, why ſo negligent f_ .. h 

' Fhus there are many things ſubintelle&ed 5 in that 
memorable Dilemma by which an ancient Philoſo- 
pher prov'd. That no man ought to bulic himſelf in 
public Aﬀairs, © 
If any perſon af well, he will offend men ; if he af 
ill, he will offend the Gods : : therefore be ought noe to. 
meadle with the public. _ 

"In the. fame manner another prov'd, that it was 
not'expedient to marry. 

If the-woman that marrys be. lovely, ſhe wil cauſe Jea= | 

 bouftes, if ſhe be deformed, ſhe will never delight him : 
therefore it is not expedient t0- mary. | | 

For in both theſe Dilenmg, the Propoſition 
which ought to' cauſe the Partition is ſubintelle- 
cted, And this is that. which is very uſual ; be- 
cauſe" it may be eaſily | ſupply'd_ as being mar- 

 ked out by the particular Propoſitions that argue 
&ach patt. 


av. ths. i 


More- 
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cluded in the premiſes, ſomething general is every 
where to be ſupplied, which may agree with the 
& whote: as in the former example, 

Ups If he a@ well,he will offend men, which ns ul A =, d. 


Ff he aft ill, he will offend God ; which ts equally per- 


al. N1CHOTHS, 

ch Therefore it is a thing every way rroubleſoms to med: 
ds | dle in State Affairs. 

nl - Thisadvice is very important, to the KY 3s z mar 


n- may make a true judgment of the. force of a Di- 
7 mma. For the reaſon why this 1s not concluding, 
& is, becauſe it is not a thing fo troubleſome to offend 
it men, when it cannot be avoided without offending 
- BE God. 
N The ſecond Obſervation is, that a Dilemma may 
| be vicious chiefly through two defefs. The one is 
* when the diundtive upon which it is grounded, . is 
' erroneous , not comprehending all the members of 
the whole that is divided. 
'Fhus the Dilemma <gHinſ Mafriage concludes no- 
thing. Fora Wife may be choſen, neither roo fair to 
create a jealouſte,nor deformed ro breed/a loathing. 


| For this reaſon that was a moſt erroneous Dlem- | 


»ma Which the ancient Philoſophers made uſe of ; to 
perſwade men not to fear death. 

Our Souh, ſaid they, perifhes with the Budy, Fo fo 
being void of any more Sence, we ſhall not be obnoxious 
to any farther miſery : Or if the Sol fra vives the Boay, 
it will be more happy, than it was in the Body, there- 
fore death * not to be feared. 
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Moreover to the end the Concluſion may bein-,. 


RY 


Another Error that hinders Dilemma's from be- 
ing conclufive is, when the particular concluſions of | - 
every part are not neceſlary. So it is not- of neceſſi- 

ty, that a beautiful woman ſhould creat Jealouſte, 

|, For ſhe may prove fo wiſe and fo vertuous,that her 

7 Husband may have no cauſe to miſtruſt her ' fide- 
lity. 

"Nor is it of neceſſity, that being deformed, ſhe 
ſhould diflike her Husband ; becauſe ſhe may have 
thoſe other advantageous qualities. and; vertues, 
wherein a- man_may take the greateſt delight.. 

- The third Obſervation is, That he who makes uſe 
of a Dilemma ought to take care, that his argument- 
be not turned upon himſelf, Thus A4riotle tellihies 
that he turned upon the Philoſopher, who went a- 
bout to prove that men were not to meddle with 
State Aﬀairs, his own argument. For ſays he, 

If a man govern according to the corrupt laws of men, 
be ſhall content men. 

If he obſerve true juſtice he w3ll content the Gods, 

Therefore he ought to intereſt himſelf in public Aﬀairs. 

Nevertheleſs this Turz is not rational ; for we 
ought not ta offend God that we may pleaſe men. 
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CHAP. XVIL 


Of the places, or method to find out Argu- 
ments ; and how this method is of little 


uſe 2 


Laces of Arguments,fo cali'd by the, Rhetorict- 

ans and Logicians are c:rtain General Heads, 
under which may be brought all the proofs which 
are made uſe of in the various matters of diſcourſe - 


and that part of Logic which rhey call Inwention, is 


nothing elſe, but what they teach concerning theſe 
places. 

Ramws quarrels with Ariſtotle and the School-men,. 
becaule they diſcourſe of places after, they have gi- 
ven the rules of arguments;and he affirms againſt'em, . 
that they ſhould firſt explain what concerns Places. 
and Invention. before they lay down the rules of 
argument.Ramus's reaſon is,becauſe Matter is firſt to 
be found out, before we think of diſpoſing ir. 

But this reaſon is very weak : For though it be- 
very requiſite,that Matter ſhould be found out for 
diſpoſition, yet is it not neceſlary to teach how to 
find out Matter, before we know how to diſpoſe ir. 
For to teach the diſpoſition of Matter, it ſuffices to- 
have certain general Matters to ſerve for examples. 
Beftdes,that rhe Underſtanding and common Sence 
affords matter ſufficient without going a begging to 
Art or the Method of Invention. So that it is true, 
that we ought to have Matter ready. to apply 

O 4 to 


ro the rules of arguments; bur that there is ary | 
neceflity ro find out this matter by. the method of 
places, is a meer falſtty, | | 

We may rather urge the quite contrary,that iti 
necelſary to know what an argument or Syllogiſin is, 


out Arguments and Sy logiſms, But it may be they 
 _ will anfiver, that nature alone furniſhes us with a 


ficient to underſtand what is ſaid in the diſcourſes 
of places. Wo | | 


handled, fnce it is ſuch an indifferent Thing. But 
perhaps it would be more profitable, whether it be 
to any purpoſe to diſcourſe of *em at all. 
| We know the Ancients held this method for a 
Sacred myſtery ; and that Ccero prefers it alſo be- 
fore all other parts of Logic, as it was taught by 
the Stoics, who took no notice of places. Let us 
forego, ſaith he, that art which is mute in the 
' finding out of argument, loquacious in judging of 
'em, Daintilian and all the other Rhetoricians, Ariſtotle 
and all the Philoſophers ling the ſame ſong, fo thar 
they would almoſt prevail with us to agree with 
them, were they rot oppos'd by univerſal expe- 
rience. 4 
We might produce almoſt as many Witneſſes as 
there are perſons who have run through the uſual 
courſes of ſtudy, and have learnt from this artifici- 
_ al method to find out proofs, as they are taught in 
Colledges. 


before we learn from the dcCtrine of places to draw: 
general knowledg of Ratiocination ; which is ſuf- 


Therefore they miſpend their time,who anxiouſly | 
trouble themſelves, in what place, Places are to be 


—_”- 
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Colledges. For is there one that can' truly af- 
firm, that when he -was oblig'd to. any ſubject, that 
he ever made any Keflexions upon theſg places, or 


| ought thoſe reafons which he wanted from thence ? 


Let *em- conſult all the famous Pleaders and 
Preachers which are in the World ; and- all thoſe 


numbers of Writers and Diſputers, who never are 


pumpt ſo:dry, but that they could ſtill fay more ; 
E queſtion whether there will one be found that ever 
fo much as dreamt of Places from the Canſe, Places 
from the Effet, Places from the xg to- prove what 


| they defired to perſwade. 


Luintilian alſo notwithſtanding the great eſteem 
which he ſhows for this Art, is obliged nevertheleſs 
to. acknowledge that there is no neceffity, when a 


man handles any. ſubje& to-go and knock at- the: - 1 


door of all theſe Places for Proofs and Argumentse 
Let the. Rtudious of . Eloquence mind this alſo, that;,. 
when matter of Argument is propos.d, tnere 1s no nes 
ceſſity to. ſearch: all the ſeveral places, and- as it were: 
z0:go from door to door to know whether they. will 
anſwer. to what we intend to prove; | 

 Frueit is, that all Arguments. may be broughe 
under theſe_general Heads and Terms which are: 
called Places ; but their Invention is 'not- to be a- 


{cribed to this method. Nature, confideration: of 


the Subje&t:, and the fore-knowledg of various: 
truths jad us. to thoſe probarions z z and avlength Are 


reduces 'em. to certain Genus's, So that we 'may- 


truly ſay of theſe Plates what St. Auſtin pronouneed 
wn general concerning Rhetoric. We find, faith: 
a O'; be. 
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he, that the Rules of Eloquence are obſerved in the 
Diſcourſes of Eloquent perſons,though whether they 
know *em, or know *em- not, they never think of 
*m- "They practiſe theſe Rules, becauſe they are} 
Eloquent, but they do not make uſe of *em to attain 
Eloquence. 
We naturally walk as the ſame Father obſerves, . x 
and in walking, we movg regularly with our Bodies, 

- But it would be ridiculous for a Maſter of walking to - 3 
pretend to tell us, that the Animal Spirits were to 

- be ſent into certain Nerves ; that ſuch Muſcles 
were to be moved; or to teach us, to move ſuch 
Joynts, and to fet one Leg before another. "Tis 
rue, Rules might be given for all theſe things ; but 
that theſe actions ſhould ever be performed by the 
help: of any rules were ridiculous. So in common 
diſcourſe all theſe Places are made uſe of ; nor can. 
any thing be ſaid but what may be referred to 'em. 

- But it is not anexpreſs Reflexion upon thoſe Places 
that produces our thoughts ; ſuch a reflexion ſer- 
ving rather to ſtop the Career of Wit, and pre- 
venting it from finding out more natural and ef- 

- fetual  Reafons, which are the Ornaments of 

- Diſcourſe. oo 

Virgil in his Ninth Book of Eneids, after he has 
repreſented Euryalus ſurprized and environed by his 
Enemies,who were ready to revenge upon. him the 

death of their Friends, whom Nis, the Friend of 
 Ewyalu had flain,putstheſe words full of paſſionand 
* - \-aeCtion into the mouth of Niſis, = 
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ver dreamt of the Place from the, Efficient Cauſe,when - 
- he made theſe Verſes. Nor had he ever made 'em,, 
"F if he had ſtopt in ſearch of ſuch a thought in the ©: 
' Efficient Cauſe. Nay it may be rather thought that* 2 
'he not only forgot his Rules and his Places, if” + 
ever he had any fich knowledg, but was tran-- 


—— KCC 


"Me me, adſum 'qui feci, in me.convertite ferrum 
O' Ratnls, mea fraus omnis. ; nihil iſta nec auſis, 
' Nec potuit. Celum hos & ſidera Conſcia teſtor 
Tantum Infelicem niminm dilexit Amicum. ; 
Says Ramw, this is an Argument from the effici- - - | 
ent cauſe. But we may ſafely ſweargthat Virgi! ne- 


ſported beyond himſelf, when he repreſented ſuch: 
a Perſon and ſuch Paſſions. 

And in truth, the little uſe that has been - : / 
male of this- merhod of Places. from the long; * 3 
while ago, that it was firſt invented, is an evi-- "3 
dent fign how little it is to be regarded... For © © 
all they can pretend to by this methgd, 1s, only 
to find out feveral general, common, remote No-- 
tions upon every. ſubject, .ſuchi as the Luliſts find * |} 
by the means of their Tables... -Now ſuch a+ +5 
copiouſneſs 'is fo far from being advantageous, .. . ; 
that_ there 1s nothing more-hurtful to the Judg-- 
ment. | 
' Nothing hinders ſo much the growth of good: .} 
Seeds as when they are over-grown with Weeds.- 
Nothing renders a Wit more barren in true and © + 
ſolid thoughts than this -evil fertility of low and ©  *? 
common Notions, | : : 
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' never. forcing it ſelf to find out proper, particular 


and natural Reaſons,which never diſcover themſelves »Þ jng, 


bl the 


Beſides we are td conſider this copiouſneſs in 


but in attentive Conſideration of the SubjeR. 


Place to be of no advantage ; as being ſeldom want- 


ing to the moſt part of the World. For men often | 


become blameable for Ioquacity, ſeldom for want 
of ſaying too little. So thar their Writings are moſt 
times too full of matter. And therefore ro form a 
ſolid and judicious Eloquence it would be much 


* more to the purpoſe to teach men to hold their | 
- , tongues than to talk,and how to retrench low, com- 


mon and falſe Notions, than how to produce as 
they do, a confus'd oglio of good and bad Ar- 
guments, With which they fill their Diſcourſes. 


Seeing then the uſe of theſe Places is ſerviceable to 


'No other end than to find out theſe ſorts of traſhy 
Notions, we'may {ay,thar if it be any. way neceſlary 
ro know what has been ſaid of 'em (for they have 

cen the diſcourſe of. fo many eminent Men, that: it 
would be almoſt a crime to be altogether ignorant of 

**<m) "ris only to be'convinced how ridiculousit would 

| be ro make uſe of *em in all things, even in-thoſe 

which are moſt remote from our Sighr,- as the Ly/- 
lifts do by means of the general Attributes, which 
are a fort of Places ; and from thence to boaſt a pre- 
poſterous facility to difcourſe of all things, and' to 
give realons for all things, is ſo bad a Character of 
Wir, that it is below the irrationality of Beaſts. 
So that all the advantage that can be drawn from 
| theſe 


Part Its! 
The Wir accuſtoming it ſelf to that facility ; and. 
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theſe Plates is is no more « chin to __ a {light and gene- 

ral TinCture, to the end that without much think-. 
*F ing, we may view the ſeveral Parts and F aces of 
*F the matter of which we diſcourſe. 


CH Ap. * XVIL 


The Dz vifion of Places into Places of Gram- 
mar, Log! ic aud Metaphyſics: 


| HE Y. who have treated of Places, have di- 
vided them ſeveral ways. 'That divifion 
which Cicero followed in his Books of Invention,and: 
ſecond, de Oratore, and Quintilian in his fiith Book 
of. Inſtitutions, 3 is leſs Merhodical, but more proper 
for Pleading at the Bar, for which it is purpoſely 
deligned.. * And” Ramus is roo much perplexed with 
Subdiviſions. | 
There 3s therefore another of a certain German 
Philoſopher that kems- more accurate ; this is Clau- 
bergins, a perſon both folid and judicious, whoſe 
Logici.came to wy hands, when I had began to 
Print: this. 
Theſe-places are drawn either from Granimar, 
from ge or Metaphiſics. © 


Places 
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Places from Granimar. 


The places from Grammar, are Ezymologie, and. 
words derived from the fame Root, which in Lamm* 
are called Conjugates, in Greek Paromyma. = | 

Arguments are drawn-from Etymologie, as when 
for Example,we fay that few Men, to ſpeak proper. 
ly, divertife themſelves. For to divertife a Mans (elf p 

« is, to call his Mind from ſerious things when indeed 
very few apply themſelves to ſerious Studies. 


[! 

_ Conjugates alfo afford Arguments, as thus, } * 
T am a Man, I think nothing humane ſtrange, 1 
Being Mortals, we are preſt by a mortal Enemy, 
Hho ' more deſerving comftre than the Conifortleſs ? 

' Who leſs deſerving Charity than a proud Beggar ? 


| Places from Logic. 


Places from Logic are univerfal 'Terms, Genus, 
3 Species, Difference, Propriety, Accident, Definition 
* 2ndDiviſion; which having already. been explain- 
| ed before, we need fay no more of *em here. 

Only we muſt obſerve that to theſe common pla- 
ces are joined certain- common Maxims, which 
It 18 $:d to know, not becauſe they' are uſeful, but 
becauſe they are common, We have already 
produced ſome under other Terms ; but it will 
not be amiſs to know 'em under their ufual and 
proper Terms. 

I. That which is affirmed or denied of the Genws, 
3s athrmed or denied of the Species, whatever be- 

falls 
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2” all Men, happens: alſo to the moſt Potent. For they | 
cannot pretend to advantages above Humanity, 
\l 1 2. By deſtroying the Genus, the Species is deſtroyed. 
T0 He that never judges at all, never judges amiſs. He that 
=] never ſpeaks at all, never ſpeaks Tndiſcreetly. 

2. In deſtroying all the Species , the Genus is de- 
ftroyed. Terms called Subſtantial , except the rational 
Soul, are neither Body nor Spirit ; therefore no Sub- 
ll Pances. . 
" 4. If the total difference may be denied or affir- 

med of any thing, the Species may be denied or 
afhirmed: Extent is 19 way agreeable to thought, theres 
fore it 3s not Matter, 
5. If the property of any thing may be denied or 
affirmed, the Species may be alſo denied or affirmed. 
I: being impoſſible to imagine the half of a Thought, nor a 
_ round or a ſquare Thought, it is impoſſible 3t ſhould be a 
Body. 
s,. Thething defined is denied or affirmed, of which 
n | the definition is affirmed or-denied. There are few 
=. | perſons juſt, becauſe there are few perſons grilling to give 
to every one their due. 


Places of Metaphyſics. 


ing with all Beings, to which many Arguments are 

' referred, as Arguments from the Cavſe, Effet, 
hole, Parts, Oppoſites. Wherein that which is 

moſt uſeful is to know ſome general Diviſions, 

and Dy of Cauſes, | 


1 

M2 

| | Places of Metaphyſics, are general Terms agree- 
| 
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"The School:definitions of Cauſes in General ; 
" that a Cauſe i that which produces an Effe& 3 or that | 


cult to diſcern how they agree with all the Genuis” 
of cauſe, that rhey would have done better never 
to have ſeparated this word from ſuch as cannot be i 
defined ;, the 1dea which we have- of it, being as 
clear as the definitions which they give. 


dered. Secondarily. 

What we act to do or obtain a z thing, i is called” 
the end -for whoſe fake. Thus Health,is the end of 
Phyſick, becauſe it pretends. to procure it. 

"The end for which we labour is called. the Fin 
cui.. Thus Man. is in this Sence the end of Phylic, 
for whoſe ſake ſhe pretends to make Medicines. 

Fhere 1s nothing more uſual than to draw Argu- 
ments from the' End, either to ſhew that a thing is 
Imperfect, -as an ill- contrived Diſcourſe , when it is 
not adapted to perſwade, or to ſhew *tis probable 
that a Man has done, or will do, fome action, be- 
cauſe thar it is conformable to the end, which he 
hes accuſtomed to propoſe to himſelf. Whence thar 
famous faying of a Reman Jucge, Cu; Bono, which 
ought - 


But the diviſion of cauſes into four OE a 
which are. the cauſe Final, Efficient, Material and 
Formal is ſo celebrated, that it behoves us to take a 1 
little notice of it. n 

"The final cauſe is called the end for which c 
a thing .1s. I; 

Fhere are primitive ends which. are primarily 
conſidered,” and Secondarie ends, which are conſi- || , 
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J ought always to be our firſt examination, that 
Js, what profit a Man aims: at. in doing ſuch a 
24 thing ; for generally profit and: Intereſt governs | 
"IF the aCtions of ..Men. - Or, elſe to. ſhew- that we 
"| ought not to ſuſpe& a Man for doing ſuch-/an 
aCtion, as being contrary to his Intereſt." - / 
There are alfo feveral other Arguments drawn 
from the end, which a ripe Underſtanding will foon- 

7 þ| < diſcover than all the direcion.of Rules. 

8 The Cauſe Efficient is that which produces ano- 
ther thing, from whence feyeral Arguments 'are 
drawn to ſhew that the Efte&t is not,in regard the 
Cauſe is not ſufficient ; or to ſhew: the effect is or 
will be in regard the Cauſes are apparent. If the 
cauſes are not neceſlary,the Arguments are not ne- 

 ceflary. If they are free: and contingent, the Ars 
gument is only probable. 

There are ſeveral ſorts of Efficient Cauſes,whoſe 
names it is uſeful to know. 

God creating Adam was the total_ Cauſe, in re- 
gard that nothing could coricur without him. But 
the Father and Mother are only the partial cauſes 
of the Infants, | in regard they want another. 

The Sun 1s the Proper cauſe of Light ; but he is 
only the accidental cauſe of the Death of a Man, 

| whom exceſs of heat kills, in- regard: he was not of 
a ſtrong Conſtitution before. | 

The Father is the nexz Cauſe of the Son. 

The Grand-father the remote Cauſe, 

The. Mother the Produ&ive Cauſe. 

The Nurſe the Preſerompg Caule. 


The 


The Father is the Univecal cauſe of Childredl"® 
becauſe they-are of: the ſame nature with him. - he 
God is only the Equivecal cauſe in reſpeCt of "the - 
Creatures, becauſe they are not of 'the nature Me 
God. | | 
An Artiſt is the Principal Cauſe of his Workmate | 
ſhip, his Tools are the Þyſtrumental Cauſe. 
The Wmd that fills the Organ: pipes is the Uni 
verſal cauſe of the Harmony. 

The Sun is 4 Natural: Cauſe, 

Man is an IntelleQual Cauſe in reſpe&t of what he 
acts with Judgment. 

The Fire that burns the Wood-is the Neceſſary 
Cauſe. 

The Sun enlightning a Chamber is the proper 
cauſe of the Light z the Window is only the. cauſe 
or Condition Without which the effe&could not be, 
otherwiſe Sine qua non. 

Fire burning a Houſe, is the Phyſical cauſe 
of the Flame. 

The Man that ſet it on Fire the Moral Cauſe. 

To the efficient cauſe is'alfo added the Exemp/a- 
zy cauſe ; which is the Modal propoſed in making 
the Work. As the delign of a building, by which 
the Archite& governs himſelf, or generally that 
which is the Obje&ive cauſe of our Ideas, or of any 
other Repreſentation whatever. As Lewis the Four- 
teenth is the Exemplary cauſe of his Picture. 

The material Cauſe is, that out of which al! 
| things are made. That which agrees or does noy 
agree with the - matter , 'vgren or diſagrees = 
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4 J thoſe things which are compoſed out of it. 


The formal cauſe is, chat which makes the thing 


| what it is, and diſtinguiſhes it from others. Whe- 
F ther it be a Being really diſtinguiſhed from the 


Matter, according; to the opinion- of the Schools ; 
or only a diſpoſition of the Parts. By the knowledg 
of this Form, Propriety is to be explained. 

. There are as many different Eftes as cauſes, the 
words being Reciprocal. The uſual manner of draw- 
ing Arguments from hence is to ſhew, that if the 
Eftet be, the cauſe is, ſince nothing 'cannot be 
without a cauſe. It proves alſo that a cauſe is good 
or bad, when the EffeQts: are good .or bad. Which 
not always true however in cauſes by accident. 

We have ſpoken ſufficiently of the whole and 
Parts in the Chapter of Diviſion; and therefore it 
will be needleſs to add any thing more here. 

There are Four forts of Oppoſite Terms: 

Relatives, as Father and Son, Maſter and Ser- 
yants. 

Contraries, Cold, Hot, Sound and Sick. 

Privaties, as "7" Death, Sight, Blindneſs, Hear- 
ing, Deafneſs, Knowledg, Ignorance. 

Contmaditunics which conliſt in one 'Term, and 
in the ſimple Negation of the Term, to ſee, and 
not to ſee. "The difference which there is between 
theſe two latter ſorts of Oppoſites, that the Priva- 
tive Terms include the Negation of a Form in a 
Subject which is capable of it,whereas the Negatives 
do not denote that Capacity. Therefore we do oy 
ay 
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lay a Stone is blind, or dead 
either- of life or ſeeing. iP 
Now in regard thefe Terms are oppoſite, they: 
make uſe of the one to deny the other. The con © 
tradictory Terms have this Property, that by taking - 
away the one, the other is confined. 
Compariſons are of many kinds, For they com 
pare things whether equal or unequal, like or unlike -: 
They prove that what agrees or diſagrees with one 0 
thing equa] or unequal, like or unlike, agrees. orfff © 
diſagrees with another thing to which it is either 
like or unlike, equal or unequa), | 
Of things unequal ic is prov'd Negatively, that 
if what is moſt probable is not ; that which is leaſt 
probable is not a fortiore. Affirmarively,if that which 
1s kcaft probable, be, that which is moſt probable is 
alſo. 'Theſe differences or diffimilitudes are made 
uſe of, to-ruin thoſe things, , which others would 
have eſtabliſhed upon ſimilitudes 3 thus we ruin-an 
Argument drawn from the ſentence of a Judge by. 
affirming it was pronounced in a different Caſe. 
This is the chiefeſt part of ' what is blockiſhly 
delivered concerning Places. 'There are other things 
which are more profitable to be known, than what 
1s here explained. "They who deſire more may con- 
ſult the Authors themſelves who have more ac- 
curately handled theſe things. Bur I would not 
adviſe: any one to conſult the Topics of Ariſtotle, 
as being Books very confus'd. But there is ſome- 
thing which is not a little to be commended in 
the firſt Book of his Rhetoric, where he teaches 
ſeveral 


, as not being capabl. 
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\ var ways 'to-ſhew chat a thing is profirables 
\Iptaling, greater or leſs. Though it be - certain 
theyl that a man{ſhall riever by this way arrive at any 
can.ff certain knw: 
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one of the POR ſorts of vicious Arguments 


it which are call'd Mei 
at Lihough that when we underſtand the Rules 
Jt, of right Arguing, it be no difficu't thing 


h BE to diſtinguiſh thoſe that are falſe ; nevertheleſs as 
is examples to be avoided -make a deeper impreſhon 


ces of bad Arguments, which are talled Sophiſms, 


or Parabgiſms, whereby they may the more ealily | 


be. avoided. 


I ſhall reduce *em only to ſeven or eight Heads, 
. there being ſome ſo notoriouſly ſtupid, that they 


Are Not __ remerbrance. 
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e || in our minds, than examples that are worthy imi- 
1 | tation, it may not be amiſs to lay oper the ſour- 
1 
4 


| T Srgoe ae thing than that which 5.1 1 queſtion; 

| This Sophiſan | is call'd by Ariſtotle, Iznoratto Elen* 
chi: The ignorance. of that which is to be prov'd 
againſt the Opponent, For ia diſpute we grow 
hot, 
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hot, when many times we: do not underſtand one 
another. "This is, a common vice in'the. diſputes a«' 
mong men. Through paſſion, or falſhood we at- 
tribute that tothe Opponent, which'is remote from 
nis thoughts, to combat him with more advantage : 
or we-tax him with conſequences © which we || 
think we can draw” from his Do&trine, which he a 
diſavows and denies. All this may be referr*d to ol 
the firſt ſort of Sophiſm , which a man of worth 
and ſincerity ought to avoid above all things. je 
It were to be wiſh'd that Ariotle,who is too care- ye 
ful ro admoniſh us of this defe&, had been alſo as Þ © 
careful to avoid it; For it cannot be denied, but that | " 
he has .encounter'd ſeveral of the ancient Philoſo. Y \ 
phers by citing their Opinions, not with that 'ſin- | | 
_ cerity which he ought to 'have done. - He refutes 
Parmenides and Meliſſus, for not admitting but one 
ſole Principle of all things, as if they -had meant by 
that, the Principle of which they are compog'd ; 
whereas, they meant the ſole 'and only:Prineiple 
from whence all things draw their Origlnal,*God 
himſelf. 4 » 
He accuſes all the Ancients for not acknowledg- 
ing Privation , one- of the Principles of natural 
things ; and for that, he inveighs againſt *em as |} 
dull and ruſtic. But who fo' blind: as not to ſee, ' 
that what he repreſents to us asa grand myſtery, not 
known till he diſcover'd ir , could never' be con- 
ceal'd from any man : ſince it is impoſſible for a 
man not to apprehend, that the matter of which' 2 
Table is made, muſt have the Privation of the form 
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Chap, XIX. 'T, L Art py Timking. Ef '$: 
1 {7 Table, that 1s, can be no Table' before it is ſha- 


ped into a Table, *Tis true, the Ancients never 
thought of, this uſe of Privation to explain the Prin- 
ciples-of things natural, becauſe indeed there is no- 
thing leſs ſerviceable to that purpoſe. It being viſt- 
ble, that we do not therefore the better know how 
aClock is- made, becauſe we know that” the matter ( 
of which a Clock was: made,was not a Clock before. 

Therefore itisa great piece of Injuftice in Ariſto- 
tle ro reproach theſe ancient Philoſophers for having 
bee ignorant of a thing, which it was impoſſible for 
em to be ignorant of ; and to accuſe 'em for not 
making uſe of a principle for the Explanation, of 
Nature thar- explains nothing at all: Nay he 1s 
puilty-of Deluſion and Sophiſm while he obtrudes 
upon us the principle of Privation for a rare'ſe- 
cret, when this was'not that which they ſought, 
when'they enquird into the Pr inciples of Nature. 
For it is certain, that nothing can be, before'it is. 
But we-/are deſirous to-know of” what Principles 
it conſiſts and what is the Cauſe that produced it. 

Thus, for example, there was never any Sta- 
tuary , who to teach another the way to make 
a Statue ,' gave his Scholar ' that Leſſon for his 
| firſt Inſtruction wherewith' Ariſtotle* would' have 
f us begin the Explanation 'of the works, of Na- 
ture. - Friend, the firſt "thing you” are 'to* Know 
is this, ' thar-for the making of a Statue, you 
muſt*chuſe a piece of Marble, which ' is nor yet 
that Statue which you deſign to make. 
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"Ts Finpes Y 6 truth the thing As 15-11 » qr. | 
-  This-is that which Ari/oclecalls begging of the 5 l | 
X fin. which we manifeſtly ſee tobe contrary tot . 
reaſon. Since in all Arguments , that. which ſerve 
for Proof, ought to be more clear and known thay 
the thing "which we would prove... 
Nevertheleſs Galileus accuſes driftotle,, and. tha 
juſtly too,. to. have fallen into this Error, when he 
would prove by this Argument, that;the Earth s 
| the Center of .the world. ©. ol a 
*Ti the Nature of heavy things to tend.to \ the Centet 
of the world, and of light things, . to:keep at 4 diftang 
from 1t. 
Now experience ſhews ms, that Heavy ehings tend to | 
the Center of the Earth, and light. things keep at a di- 
ſtance from it. 
Therefore the Center: of the Earth i is the Center 1 
of-the world. | - 
_ Moſt apparent it is that there.i is.1n this Annitient 
a manifeſt, begging of the Principle. For we find that 
heavy things tend to the Center of the Earth, but 
where did Ariſtotle learn that they tend to-the Cer 
ter,of the warld, unleſs, he, ſuppoſe the, Center of 
11 the Earth and, the Center of , the world:to be the 
f fame. Which is the Concluſion, that -he would 
prove by this Argument: 
Meer beggings of the queſtion alſo are abuſe Ar- 
5 guments which are made uſe of to provea whimſi- 
cal 
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* cal Genus of Subſtances, called' in' the Schools '$ub- 
"W fantia! Forms, which. they would have to be Cor- 
v1 cal, though they are no Bodies,which is difficult 
4 Þ the Underſtanding to: apprehend. If there were 
700 Subſtantial Forms, fay they, there would be no 
* Generation : But there is Generation in the World, 

'Aherefore there are Subſtantial Forms. 

'& Now to ſhew that this Argument,is a meer Beg- 
k Hi of the queſtion, there needs no more than to 


at hy open the Equivocation that lyes in the word 
1 | Generation. - For it we mult underſtand by the 
ul word Generation, a natural produQtion of a new 
1M whole in Nature, as the Production of a Hen,which 


is form'd in an Egg, in this ſence we may truly 
ce allow of Generation ; but we cannot thence con» 
clude thar there are new Subſtantial Forms, becauſe 
oY the fole Diſpoſition of the Parts by nature, may pro- 
i- | duce thoſe new Moles. But if they mean by the 
word Generation, as they uſually do, the Producti- 
r | on of a new ſubſlance which never was before, that 
. Þ| is to ſayzof Subſtantial Form, we may juſtly doubt 
t || the thing that is in queſtion, 1c being "vith's. that 
t | he who Ceiies Subſtantial Forms can never grant 
- | that nature produces Subſtantial Forms. And fo far 
is this Argument from perſwading a man to admit 
Subſtantial F orms, that he may draw a quite con» 
'trary Concluſion in this manner. . 
If there were Subſtantial Forms , Nature might pro- 
duce $ ubſtances that never were before. 
But Nature cannot produce new Sulſt.mces, becauſe ; it 
| "wy be a kind of Creation. 
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And therefore there are no Subſtantial Forms. 

Of the fame leven,is this : IF there were no Sub- 
Ntantial Forms, ſay they, there would be no ſuch 
natural Beings at all, as they call per ſe, Totum per G, 
but Beegs by accident. Bur.there are Tea or 14/boleg 
per ſe ;, Therefore there are Subſtantial Forms., ; 
" Firſt we are to delire thoſe that. make. iſe 

. -of this Argument to explain. themſelves, what 
they mean by Mbole per {e, totum ger ſe. . For if 
they mean, asthey do, a Being compos'd of Matter 
and Form, then it is clearly a Begging of the ques 
ſtion ; for then it would be as if they ſhould have 
ſaid, if there were no Subſtantial Forms, natural 
Beings'could not be compos'd of Matter and Forms 
Subſtantial. But they -are compos'd of Matter and 
Forms Subſtantial. Therefore there are Forms Sub- 
ftantial. If they mean any thing elſe let *em tell us 

and we ſhall ſee whether it will avail to maintain 
their. concluſion, - | 
' We have ſtopp'd here a litle by the by,to ſhey 

the weakneſs 7, theſe. Arguments, upon which the 
Schools have grounded theſe ſorts of Subſtances, 
which can neither be. difcover'd by the Sence, nor 
apprehended by the Underſtanding, and of- which 
we know nothing more, but that they are called 

Subſtantial Forms. 

Becauſe that although their Supporters doi 1t, out 
of a gogd deſign, nevertheleſs the Grounds which 
they. make uſe of, and the Idees which they give 
of Forms k x-Bg and trouble the folid and con- 


| vincing Proofs of the Immortality of the Soul, 
'E which 
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Podics and Spirits, and the Impoſſibility:that a:ſub- 
ſtance which is not matter ſhould periſh ly the 
Changes that happen to matrer. For by the means 
of theſe Subſtantial Forms, Libertines furniſh them- 
ſelves with examples of Subſtances that periſh,which 
are not properly. Matter, "and to which'they/attri- 
bute in Animals an Inhniry.of thoughts, ithav is; of 
actions purely ſpiruud.'' And therefore it is fors the 
benefit: of Religion, and'/the Conviction of. Infidels 
to overturn'this Anſwer of theirs, ro ſhew that there 
is nothing more. {tupid nor:-worſe-grounded, than 
theſe periſhable Subſtances, which they call Sub- 
Rantial Forms: 1; '<, i | 
To :rhis::may | be veferild hab forr of: 86 phiſm - 
which is drawin from 4 principle difterett free what 
ul 15.in the queition, but which is known to be'no lef 
0 conteſted byithe Opponent. Theſe-aretwo Maxims 
equally: conftant'am 08 the Catholicks,The one'rhit 
VF allpoints of: faith can't be provid by Scripture alone: 
NF the: ather,>that (Children-are/ capeble vf: Bapriſm'; 
5] Thetefore-an 141baprit; would, argue ill,” to prove 
ry againſt the Catholicks, That they are-in the wrong 
to believe that Children/are capable of Baptiſm, be - 
dF cauſe we:find fothing.to-prove it in Scripture ; be- 
cauſe-that would. ſuppoſe that we ought to believe 
uty no Article:of Faith but what is in: the Scripture, 
hf whichuis:denied by the-Catholics; 1 = 
VE Laſtly, we may refer to this Sophilm, all thoſe 
n-j Arguments, by which we: endeavour to- prove one 
= unknown, by another mages: re as much un- 
| P-'2 known, 
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known, or a a thing uncertain: by another thing altos | 
gether .or more uncertain. | 


4.10 


Tov:take for the Cauſe. that which 5 not the Canſe. 
This Sophiſm is'called non'Cayſa pro. Cauſe. This & | 
1s yery uſual among men,and they fall into it feves ff - 
ll , ral ways. The onethrough the bare Tonorance of the | 
real Cauſes of things. Thus the Philoſophers have I | 
”- attributed » Thouſand Effe&ts 10 the Fear of Vacuun, I 
which at-rhis day and by moſt ingenious Experi- YN : 
ments is demonſtratively- proved ro have no other | | 

Cauſe than the Ponderofity of the Air, as we may 
ſe /m that excellent "Treatiſe of Monſieur Paſcal, I 
Tately Printed. The fame Philoſophers teach : us, 

that Veſſels full of Water, crack; when the Water 

i frozen, becauſe the Water cloſes it 1elf,and leaves 
a void place which Nacure cannot endure 3/ whereas || | 
it is well known,-that thoſe Veſlels 'break,” becauſe | ; 
the Water when congeal'd takes up more ſoace than || : 
when fluid ; which is the reaſon that the- Ice fwiims | 
upen the Water. | 
_ » Tothis may bereferr'd that other Gorhifaiaben 
we make uſe 'of remote cauſes, and ſuch as prove || 
nothing , to prove thingseither ckar of themſelves 
or falſe, or at leaſt doubtful; as when. Ariſtotle 
would prove that the World is pertect- by. this 

"| Reaſon. - | \- 

"| The World # perfe& becauſe it contains Bodies: The | 
Body # perfett becauſe it contains three Dimenſions z, | 
ihe 4 
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the three Nimenſo ons are perfett, becanſe there are all 3 
(quia tria ſunt Omnia), arid there are all, becauſe we 
never uſo the Vord-all, tohen the thing # either-one or 
two, but there are three. © © 

By which reaſon -a-man might-prove- his rhe 
ſeat Arom is as perfeCt ,; as the World, becauſe it 
has three Dimenſzons'as well as the World: Bur'this 
is ſo far fromproving the Worldto beperfe&t, thar 
the quice-contrary 1s rather- tobe afferted;that every 
Body , quatents a Body, is fſentially ithperfect; and 
that the perfeQion of the World conſiſts chiefly 
that -it includes Creatures - that” are. not 


in this-, 


Bodies. 


* : 
 % 


The fame Philoſopher. proves that there are 
three fimple Motions becauſe there are three: 
Dimenſions, - Though 'it be a'very* difficulr thing- 
to find a Concluſion from rhe Premiſes. 

He alſo proves,that the Heaven is unalterable and 
Incorruptible,becauſe it moves Circularly. Bur firſt, 
it 5'not well diſcovered yet. what Contrarjety of 
Motion has'to'do with the Corruption, or Alteration: 
of Bodies. In the ſecond-place there is leſs Reaſon 
to be given, why a Circular Motion from Eat 
to Weſt, ſhould be contrary to a Circular Morlon. 
from. Weſt ro Eaſt. | 

 Inthe ſecond place we-fall into this ſore of Soph 
Riry through that filly Vanity that makes us aſharn'd 
to: confeſs our Ignorance. From whence it happens,. 

J that we rather chuſe ro forge Imaginary cauſes of 
# the things, for which we are ask'd the reaſon, than. 
Jto confets thar we know it not. And it is @ pretty 


9 
oF 


kind of way o———_R we avoid this —— 
our Ignorance. For when we ſee the «ffeCt of 4; 
cauſe unknown we imagin' we. have diſcovered it, 
when we have jyn'd to thiseffeRt a general word of 
Vertue-or Faculty ; which Forms+1n- our mind [no 
g her 1dea, but only that the effe& has ſome cauſe; 
which we knew before we found out that word. For 
example, there is no body but knows that the Arte- 
ries beat, that Iron cleaves to the Adament, that Seng 
purges, and Poppy Stupites. They who make no 
protection otknowledge, and who are not aſhzmed 
of Ignorance , treely confeſs: that they know the 
EifeAs,but underftand not the cauſe, whereas others 
that would blath to fay fo, and pretend to have dif- 
covered the real cauſe of eflets preſently cry, there 
is a pullihic vertue in the Arteries, a Magnetic ver- 
tue in the Adamant, 2 Purgative vertue mm Sena, 
and a Soporific vertue in Poppy» Now 1s not this 
quaintly refoly'd 2 and might not the Chinefes with 
as much facility have extricated themſelves from all 
their admiration. of. our Clocks, when firſt brought 
into their. Country: For 'they-mighr have faid they 
knew perfectly the reaſon of what others were {0 
puzzid ar, by affirming. that it was only by an In- 


dicarive vertue that this Engin marked out the hours 


upon the plane, and. by a Somorific quality that the 
Eell ftrook, Certainly they might have paſſed: for 
as learned Perſons in-the knowledge of Clocks, as 


- our. Philoſophers. in cauſes of the! beating of the 


Arteries, (9c. 
"Fhere are allo certain Eo off words that. ave to 
render 
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mender men learned at a ſmall expence, as Sympathy, 
Antipathy and occult Dualities, Yet they thar uſe 


*m- would utter nothing of falſhood , provided 


they annexed the general notion of the couſe to the 


words Vertue and Faculty ; Whether it is Internal or 
External, Diſpoſsi we or active, For certain it is, 
that there is a Diſpolition in the Magnet for whoſe 
fake the Iroz moves to that rather than to any other 
ſtone; 

And men have been allowed ro call this Diſpoſition 
whatever it be, Magnetic Vertue. So-that if they are 


deceived, *ris only 1n this,. that they imagin them» 


ſelves to be more Learned than others tor having 
found out the word ; or elſe, becauſe they would 
have {ignified by this word a certain imaginary quali- 
ty, whereby the Magnet draws the Iron ,. which. 
neither they, nor any other Perfon could ever ap- 
prehend in their underſtandings, 

But there are others who obtrude upon vs for real 
cauſes of nature pure Chimera's,as the Aſtrologers ; 
who refer allcauſesto the Influences of the Stars. And. 
theſe are they forſooth who have found out thar 
there muſt of neceffiity be an Immoveable Heaven 


| above all the reſt of the Spheres-which they allow 
"motion ; becauſe the Earth producing divers things 
in different Climes, MN 


Non omns fert omnia telus. 
India mittit ebur ; molles ſua thura Sabai: 


There can be no cauſes of ſuch variety of produ- 
tions but the Influences of a Heaven, which being 
P-4 _ ummo- 


th ae EE, 
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immoveable h2s always the fame Aipes upon "he 
ſame parts of the Earth:- | 

Thus one of theſe Doors having undertaken © 
prove by Phyfical Reaſons the Immobility 'of the: 
Earth, makes it one of the principal Demonftrations 


of char'Myſterious Reaſon, thar if the Earth turn'd. 


a59ut the Sun, the Influences of the Stars weu'd be 
carticd obliquely which would cauſe 2 great diſorder 
m the world, 

With theſe Influences they ſtrangely terrifte the 
People, fo that when they ſee any Comet appear, or 


that any great Eclipſe lappens,then the world muſt | 


be turn'd: topſe-turvy, and wo to Spain, Germany, 
Swedeland, or ſome other Country which they have 
moſt a peek art tho there be no reaſon that either 
Comets or Eclipſes ſhould have any conſiderable 
effe& upon the Earth,or that general cauſes,as they 
a:e, ſhould operate more effeCtually in one part 
more than in another,or threaten a King or a Prince 
more than a Mechanic befides that we find a hundred 
Comets that were never Infamous for any of thoſe 
Dire EffeAs laid to their charge. - 

For what if Mortality, Peftilences, Wars, Deaths 
of Princes do ſometimes happen after the Appear- 


ance of Comets and light of Eclipſes, they as ofien _ 
happen without any ſuch ſignals, Belides theſe ef- | 
fects are fo genera] and common, that ir is much if | 


they do not happen in fome part of the World every 
year, So thar they wha talk at Random, that ſuch 
a Comet threatens the death of forme great Perſo- 
nage, do not hazard their Reputation over much. 

But 
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- » But it is far: worſe when they give theſe Chime- 


rical Influences for the cavſe of the vertuous' or- 
vitious Inclinations of men, as alſo of the particular- 
ations and events of their Life, without having any- 
other ground, than only that among*terr thouſand: 


Prediftions-it Falls out by hap-hazard that fome- 


one proves-true. Altho if a man were tojudge _ 
of theſe things rationally and according to good' 
ſence, he might as well fay that a Candle-lighted in. 


the Chamber of a Woman that lyes in; ought to: 


| have a-greater Influence upon the Body of the-In-- 


fant, than the Planer Saturn in whatſoever Afpef or: 
Conjun&;on it be.' Laſtly:there are ſome, who afhign + 
Chimerical cauſes of Chimerical efte&s ; . and-fuch . 
are thoſe who ſuppoſing. that nature abhors a Va-- 
cuity,and that ſhe docs -her-utmoſt to avoid 41, feign - 
more: Fictitious cauſes-of this Fiftitious horrour;the.- 
effect it ſelf being imaginary, ſeeing that nature-- 
fears nothing, and- that all the effefts which are 
attributed to this dread of nature, depend upon the - 


' fole Gravity of the Air, Nature abhors a Vacunmy-., 


ſays one of theſe profound Philoſophers,becauſe ſhe - 
has need of Continuity of Bodies to 'T'ranſmit her 1n-- 
fluences,and for the Propagation of Qualities. A molt - 


| wonderful Scienee indecd which:goes about to prove - 


that 'which 15 not, by-thart which is not. 

Therefore when we ſearch the cauſes of -extra- - 
ordinary effects, we ought carefully firſt to examin 
whether the effefts be true. For foftetimes we la- 
bour to no purpoſe to ſearch our the reaſon of things - 
Þ+ __— that.:. 
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that are not. .Infomuch that: there- are an Infinite 


number of queſtions which are to: be reſolved, as | 
Plutarch reſolves, this. propounded by himſelf, J/hy 
ſuch Colts as are purſued by the Wolf are (iwifter than | 
others. For after he has ſaid, that perhaps the Wolf WU 
might have aflailed the more {low of Foot firſt;and | 


ſo they, that eſcaped were; the ſwifteſt,; or-elfſe; that 


fear having added wings to their feet. had impatted- | 


to *em that habirude of ſwiftneſs: which! afterwards Il © 
they retained, he at; laſt- brings another ſolution IN- 
which ſeems to be very true-and genuine; Perhaps, 
lays he, the thing 18. ſelf may. be a ftory.'- And this is | 


the method we oughr to. obſerve in Philaſophizing 
cancerning ſundry. effes. which are attributed to 


tte Mocn, ſuch as theſe, that the Bones are: full of | 


Marrow upon the Increaſe of the Moon ; but \empty 
when {he is in her wain ; And whereas alſo the 
i:me is ſaid of Crevices or Cray-fiſh ; there is no 
archer anſwer to be made but that the whole is aFa- 
ble, as ſeveral Perſons very diligent and exaCt have 
aflured; me, that as well the Bones and Cray-fſh 
are ſometimes empty,{ometimes full in all rhe Quar- 
ters of the Moon, Many. obſervations of this nature 
there are in reference to the cutting of Wood, ſow- 
ing and gathering-of Fruit, Grafting, and the very 
moment when ht ro take Phy fic, Put the world will 
be delivered, at, length from theſe lictle Bondages 
which have no.cther.,ground than meer ſuppofiti- 
ons that were never ſeriouſly exarnined. And there- 
fore they are unjuſt who require us,, without any 
Examination to believe their hgments, mcerly up- 
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on one ſingle Experiment, or at Allegation out of 


\ ſome ancient Author, 


To this fort of Sophiſtry ought alſo to be re--- 


_ ferred that uſual” Fry of Human wit, Poſe, hoc, . 


Ergo profter hoc. Aﬀter this, therefore for this. Hence + 


| ir. is or the Dog-Star i 15 concluded to be the cauſe 


-/ T4 ps 


"the violent heat at that time ofthe. year which: 
ſed the Dog-days, which caus'd Virgil, ſpeaks. 


7 ing! of: that. Star to pronounce ary Verles. ; 


Alt fori Irias ardorg... . 
Ite it tm- morboſque ferens mortalibus apr 5 
Naſeitur,” © levo contriftas humine .colum.. 


| Whereas Monſiear Gafſendus has well obſerved, : 
that there is nothing, k&fs probable. than. this vain + 
Imagination. For this ſame Star being beyond. the - 
Line, the Influences ought to be ſtronger in thoſe + ©: 
places that lye more-perpendicularly-under ir. And 4 + 
yet when the Dog: days are ſo vehemently .hot with « 1 
vs,.ir is Winter in other parts; So that they beyond : 
the Line may as well-belteve the Dog- Star to. be the..- 
cauſe of.Cold, as.we to believe it.to be the cauſe of: 
Hear. . 


-Iv. $OP HIS M: 
I mperfect Enumeration. : 


There is no vice of Argument into which the: 
Learned fall more eaſily than into this of falſe Enus - 
meration., and. of not duly conſidering all the - 
manners 


"Fr Ta ! C 


manners how "hin « may = 5 or be efteted, which 'to 
makes * em conclude raſhly, __ that it is nor, be- 4th 


cauſe it is not in ſuch a manner, though i it may bes 
after another 1 manner ; or elſe that/ir is after ſuch or 
fach a manner,when it may be after another manner 
than they have yer thought of. . 
We may. find ſeveral 
ments in the Proofs u par n, which Gaſſe 
ilo 


. the Ground of his Philoſophy, iz. ins ar Aatbe is-4 
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interſpac'd between the Parts of Matter which wh w | 


cills his Diſſeminated Vacuum. , And Iam the 1 
more. willing te produce 'em,in regard that Gaſſendu: + 


having been a famous Perſon i in his time, and of great ; 


knowledg in the molt curious parts of Learning,the 1 


Errors and Failings which areto be ſcen ſcattered 
into many great. Volumes: of his Works publiſhed 
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after his death, are therefore the more worthy tobe | 


known and diſcuſſed : Whereas it would be to no 
purpoſe to rake- notice of the Errors fo Frequent in 
Awhors of no account, - 

The firſt Argument which Gaſſendu employs to 
prove his Diſſeminated Vacuum, and which he would 
make us believe to be as certain as a Mathematical 
Demonſtration, is this, 

It there were not a Vacuum, but that the whole 
were filld with Bodics , the motion would be im- 
poſfible,and the world would be a meer heap of Stiff, 
Inflexible and Immoveable Marrer. - For = World 
being all full,no body could be mov'd bur it muſt go 
:0to the place of another. Thus if the Body A. be 


mov*d, it muſt diſplace another Body at lealt «qual 


LO 


Vis 
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Fa ir it, viz. B. and B. removing muſt bifplace ano- 
of vt -Now this'cannor happen otherwiſe than rwo 
ways : "one that this diſplacing of Bodies muſt ex-- 
:M fend it ſelf to Infinjry, which is Ridiculous and Im- 
off poſſible : the ſecond that the motion muſt be Circu- 
, that ſo the laſt body remov 'd may ſopply the 
phe of 
_ - Hitherto there.is no imperfe&t Enumeration ap- 
4; pears : and its true moreover, that it is a Ridicu- 
4 lous thing to imagin, that one body being remov 'd 
+ Þ other Bodics fueceffively by removing diſplace one 
' another to Infinity : Qaly they fay,that the motion 
i Circular, -and that the laſt Bodies being removed, 
»F poflefles the place of the- firſt which is A. and fo the 
| | Chole' is full. And this is that which Gaſends un- 
dertakes to refute by the following Argument. The | 
- firſt Body removed which is A. cannot be moved, 
if the laſt which is X. do. not move. Now X. 
Þ| cannot move for that if it remain it muſt poſſeſs 
| the Place of -A. which is not yet void ; and: ſo X. 
not 'being able to move, neither can A: for which 
reaſon the whole muſt'be immoveable. All which 
Argument is founded only upon this Suppoſition, 
that the Body X. which is immediately before A. 
cannot. be removed, unleſs the place of A. be void 
before hand, when it begins to move: Sothat be- 
fore that inſtant that ir poſſeſſes that place,there may 
be faid ro be another which may be ſaid to be Va- 
CUUMN, 
But this Suppoſition is falſe and imperfe&t. For 
there is yet another caſe, wherein it is very impoſſ+- 
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be 326: (Logro's Or,- Part TW 
”  blethat X, maybe:moved; thar is ro ſay, thar ar the © 1 
ſame inſtant that ir pofſeſies the'place of A, A. mi he's 
quit that: place, and in_that cafe, there will be'wi® 
inconvenience, if A. puſh B. forward, and B. thru 
forward. C. tit they come'to'X. and that X. at rhe 
ſame time poſſeſſes the phce of A. For by this meanſſ ht 
there will be a Motion, and yet no Vacuum. ff 
F - Now that ir may be poſſible tharia Body-may pod] 
> ffs the-Place of another Body ar the fame inſtant} me 
'  thar the Body leaves it, is a thing which we arg thc 
obliged ts confeſs, in whatever Hypotheſis, provie 
ded only that we admit form 


4 


* continued Matrer/|Þ itt 
For example let us grant: two parts ita Staff, im 
mediarely contiguous, it is. evident that at the ſame} 
time that the place-isquirted by the firſt, it is poſt Ps 
{fled by the ſecond, and that there"is no inſtant | i 
wherein there can be faid to be a Vacunm, But this f 
is more clear by an Iron Circle that turns about irs P 
Cemer,for then: at the ſame inſtant every part poſ-'Þ © 
ſ:fles the ſpace which was quitted by that ' which'Þ] © 
went before, with that celerity that will admit no | © 

- Vacuum, ſo much as to be imagined. Now if this || 
be poſſible in a Circle of Iron, ſhall it not be the ||! 
ſame in a Circle partly of Wood, -and partly of 
Air ? And therefore the Body A. ſuppoſed to be of 
Wood, puſhing forward; and difplacing the Body 
B, ſoppoſed to be of Air, why may not B. diſplace - 
another, and that another. to X. which ſhall enter 
into the place of A. at the ſame inſtant that* A. . 

Quits it ? 


It 
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El Ic is clear he chat the faid eff} of Gaſſin- 
y afs Reafor proceeds. from hence, that Gaſſendis 
4h that one Body could not pofſefs the Place of 
nr, but that the place muſt be”void' before- 
e , and in a preceding” inſtant ; not conſidering 
Fl thit thefe was: the ſame inſtant of quitting and 
A efeffing. 
(1. His other ori are- peo from ſeveral experi. 
if ments, by which he proves with good reafon that 
the Air-is compreſled,and that new Air may be fore 
ed into the place which ſeemed already full ; as we 
| ee in Wind-Guns and Bladder Foot-balls. 
og which Experiment he forms" this Argu- 
If the ſpace 'A.' already Full of Air, be'ca- 
table to receive a new quantity of Air by Comprel- 
fion, of neceffiry this new Air, muſt either be 
forced in, by Penetration into the ſpace already 
poſiefled by Penetrarion, which is impoſſible ; or 
fþ elſe that the 'Agr which # encloſed'in A. does not 
entirely fill the ſpace; bur thar between the parts 
o © of the Air there were certain void ſpaces, wherein 
« | this new Air is received ; And this ond Hypotheſis 
- | fyshe,proves whar I aim at which i is to make it our, 
F Þ| that there are void ſpaces between the parts of on. 
EF. ter. Bur it is very ſtrange, that Gafſendus did ns 
7 || *pprebend that he reaſoned upan a falſe Foviners: 
; 


tion, and thar beſides the Hypotheſt :s of Penetration, 
which he had reaſon to judge naturally impol- 
itDle, and that of Vacuums diſſeminated between the 
parts of Matter, there was yet a third, of which he 
lays nothing,and which being poſſible » is the reaſon 
n that 
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' that his Argument concludes Rm" "For © we 

may ſuppoſe that between the thick and. groſly, 
parts of the Air, there may be another more ſubtile 
rarify'd,. and. which being able to. paſs through thy ly | 
pores of all the Bodies , Cauſes the ſpace. which 
ſeems full of Air ;, -: to receive . . other © new. Air, 
For that this rarify'd Matter being chas'd out of 
the -pores through the parts of the, Air which 1 
forced in, gives way to the new Air. ._ .. 

And indeed Monſieur Gaſſendus- was-ſo. much the 
more obliged to refute this Hypotheſis, as admitting 
himſelf this ſubtile matter which penetrates Bodies, 
and paſſes through the. Pores,in regard he affirms, 
that Cold and Heart and certain little Bodies that egy! 
ter the. Pores of our Bodies, and aflerts the ſame: 

- thing of Light, and acknowledges, i in.that famous 
Experiment made with Quick- Silver,in pipes fill'd.u 
to the height of two foot three fingers and a half 
leaving ſtill a ſpace above that length which ſeems 
void, as. not being flld with any ſenſible matter. ;; 
] ay he acknowledges, that ſpace cannot be called. 
Vacuum, as being penetrated & the Light which. 
he takes for a Body. 

And fo by filling with ſubtile matter thoſe ſpaces 
which he takes to be void,he will find as much ſpace 
for his Bodies to enter , as if they were aGually 

void, 
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To judge of a thing which only agrees with it by acci- 
nt dent. 


This 
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* This Sophiſm"is: call'd in Schools Fallacia accider- 
*Þ i, the Fallacy of © the Accident, When we draw 
"SF 2n abſolure Coneluſion fimple and without re- 
*Y friction from what is not true but only by accidenr. 
2 This is that which cauſes ſo many people to exclaim 
* I apainſt Antimony, becauſe that being il! apply'd 
* | it produces bad effefs. And that: others attribute to 
| Eloquence all thoſe bad eff. ts which the abuſe of it 
be produces ; and to Phyſic the Faults of Ignorant 
*F Doctors. | 
"> Bur it is no Sophiſm, as the Papiſts pretend, when 
"1 F urged againſt thoſe Inventions of Satan, Invocation 
"5 of Saints, Veneration of Reliques and Praying for 
Mf the dead which were never of any antiquity, but 
ſuperſtitious cheats impos'd upon the people by 
Popes far remote from Antiquity in' the times 
' of darkeſt Ignorance and Impiety. 
We alſo fall into this vitious way of arguing 
$ F when we take {imple occaſions for real cauſes ; as 
»Y if we ſhould accuſe the Chriſtian Religion for ha- 
TY ving been the cauſe of the Maſſacre of ſo many 
0  Multitudes, who rather choſe to ſuffer Death than 
renounce Chriſt 3 ' whereas we are not to impute 
' thoſe Murders to the Chriſtian Religion, nor the 
Conſtancy of the Martyrs, but only to the Inju- 
| tice and Crvelty*of the Pagans. - 

We alſo find a confiderable- example of this 
Sophiſm in the Ridiculous Arguments of the 
Epicuregns, who concluded that the Gods . had. hu- 
man ſhape, becauſe that. only man is endued with . 
Reaſon. 
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The = iy they: are RO haypy, None cat 
be happy without vertue'\, there % no vertue withai 
Reaſon, and Reaſon is found no where but in humay | '* 
Form , we miuſt therefore confeſs the Gods to 9 be q : 
bin ſhape. ” yu 

But they were ſtrangely blind, not to ſee that the || 1! 
Subſtance which tninks and reaſons, may be joyned || © 
to the Body; *tis not human ſhape that cauſes I} #« 
Thought and Reafon in raan. Tt being ridiculous to | 
imagin that Thought and Reaſon depend upon a 
mans having a Noſe, a Mouth, Cheeks, two Artns, ' 
two Hands, rwo Feet, And therefb?e] it was a Chil 
diſh Sophiſm of thoſe Philoſophers to coticlude that 
there could be no Reaſon bur in human ſhapes; it | 
betng only joyn'd by accidents to hutnan fhape in 

Man, 
VL: ; 
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To paſs from ſence divided to ſence compos C/ or from: 
fence compos d to ſency divided. 


The one of the Sophiſms is called Fallacia Com. 
poſitionis, Fallacy of Compoſition and the other 
Fallacy of diviſion , which are both apprehended: 
betrer by examples. 

Feſus Chriſt ſaith in; his Goſpel, ſpeaking of his 
Miracles, The Blind ſee,” the Lame walk , the Deaf 
hear. This cannot” be rrue, while we take things 
ſeparately and not conjoyntly, that is to ſay, i in a 

» ſence divided, and not in a ſence compos'd. For 
| the blind ſee not, while they are blind, neither do 
| the 
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the deaf hear, while they remain fo ; butafter they 
had. recovered their fight and hearing by the Mi- 


 racles.of Chriſt they both heard and ſaw. 


' In the ſame ſenceit-is ſaid ia Scripture that God 
jultifies the wicked. Not that he accompts: thoſe for 
juit who abide in theit wickedneſs ; but that by his 
_ he juſtifies thoſe. who were Impious be- 
ore. 
- On the-other {ide there are ſome Propoſitions, 
which-are not true but in a ſence oppos'd to that 
which 1s the ſence divided. As when St. Paul 


fays, that Slanderers, Fornicators and Covetous men 


ſhall not enter into the Kingdom of Heaven. For 
It 5 not meant.that none of thoſe who are Guilty of 
thoſe - vices ſhall be ſaved; but only thoſe who re- - 
main irmpenitent; and obſtinately go on in their ſms 
ſhall'got enter into the Kingdom of Heaven. 

Ir. is manifeſt now that there is no Tranſition from 
one of theſe ſences to- the other without a Sophiſm- 


And for example, it is apparent that they would 


argue very il}, that ſhould hope for Heaven, that 


|. perſevere-in their fins,- becauſe that Chriſt came to 


ſave ſinners, and-becauſe he ſays, that wicked wo- 
men ſhall precede the Phariſees in the Kingdom of 
Heaven ; ſeeing that he did not come to ſave fm- 


\ ners abiding 4n their fins , but to teach and admo- 


niſh *em to forſake their ſins. 


IE V I | 

To paſs from what is true in ſome reſpet to what ts 
ſimply trae, | | 

| This 
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332 Logic: Or, Part THT: | 
This calfd in the Schools 4 difto ſecundum quid ad 


diftum fimpliciter. As for example the Eprienreans 


prove that. the Gods had human ſhape, becauſe 
there is no form fo lovely as that, and for rhat all 
that is lovely ought to be in God, For human form 
is not abſolutely Beautiful, but only in-reſpe& of 
other Bodics. And fo being a PerfeCtion only ſe- 
cundum quid, or in ſome reſpect and not {1mply, it 


' does not; follow that it ought to be the ſhape of 


God, becauſe all perfe&tions are in God, there be-' 
ing no perfeCtions but what are {tmply fo, that is, 
which-exclude all manner of ImperteQtion, that can 
be aſcribed to God. 

We find alfo in Cicero, Lib. 2. de Natura Deorum, 
a Ridiculous Argument of Cotea, againſt the Exi- 
ſtence of God, which may be reduced to this So-/. 


phiſm: How, ſays he, can me conceive God, when we 


| can attribute no verttze to lem ? for ſhall we ſay that he 


has Prudence > Prudence conſiſts in dbe choice of god 
and ewil : now God can have no need of this choice, not 
being capable of any evil. Shall we ſay that he has 
Underſtanding and Reaſon? we make uſe of Underſtand- . 
ing and Reaſon to diſcover what 1s. unknown to us by what 
we know : now there can' be nothing unknown to God. 
Nor can Fuſtice be in God which only relates to Human 
Society : Nor Temperanee,” becauſe be has no pleaſures to 


© govern ; nor- Fortitude, for that pain never oppreſſes Gad,, 


nor labour wearies him ; and beſides he is expos'd to no 
danger. How then can that be God , which has neither 
anderſtanding nor vertue ? 


Nothing 


Xa 
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- Nothing can be conceived more impertinent than 
this manner of arguing. For thus might any Couns 


"try man diſcourſe, who never having ſeen any other 


than 'Thatcht Houſes, and having heard that in Ci- 
ties there are/no Houſes covered with Thatch,ſhould 
thence conclude that there are no Houſzs in Cities, 
and that they who live in Cities live miſerably ex- 


_ poſed to all the Injuries of the Weather, For thus 
Corta, or rather Cicero argues. There can be no ver- 
4ves in God like to thoſe-which are in men; there- 

| fore there can be no vertue in God. And what is 


more wonderful is this, that he does. not conclude, 
that there 18 no vertue in God but only becauſe the 
imperfeQtions of human vertue cannot be in God. 


$5 that ir is one of his proofs that God wants un- 


derſtanding and knowledge, becauſe all things are 
known to him. "That 1s, that God ſees nothing, be- 
cauſe he ſees all things : that he 1s unable becaule he 
is Omnipotent : that he enj>ys nothing of happi- 
neſs, becauſe he enjoys all felicity. 


V-1 F-'L 


To abuſe the Ambioguity of words becauſe it may be 
done divers ways. 


To this fort of Sophiſm may be referr'd all Syllo- 
piſms that are vicious, as having 4 Terms. Whether 
it be that the middle Term be taken twice particu- 
larly,or whether it be that it is taken in one ſence in 
the firſt Propoſition, and in another ſence in the {e= 
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cond, or laſtly whether the Terms of. the A 
ſion be not raken in the ſame. ſence- in, the Premip 
ſes, as.in'the Concluſion... For do not-reſtrain the 
word Ambiguity to the only words:which are groly 
equivocal ; for they rarely fail, but we mean, by 
that whatever can change the ſence of words, eſpe- 


cially when men are nor caſily.avare of the change, 


in regard that divers things being ſignified by: the 
farhe. ſound they take 'em-for the, ſame thing.la-re 
ference. to which ,may be ſeen what has been ſaid 
already toward the end of the firſt Part, where we 
have not. only ſpoken of the. Remedies againſt the 
Confuſion of Ambiguous words, by dehning .* em 
{o clearly that no man can be deceived. 

I hal | therefore produce forme examples. of this 

Ambiguity that many times deceives. men of ripe 


apprehenſions. Such 1s that, which is found. in words 


that {ignite ſome Y/hole, «hich may be raken eithcr 
ColleEtveiy or Diſtributively. ;, thus oughr the S9- 
phiſm of the Szozcks to be reſolved, who argued that 
the World was in Animal endu'd with Reaſon. 
Fer that mhich has ithe uſe of Reaſon 1s better than 
that which has not. 


Now there is nothing, ſay they, can be better hs 
the World. 


Therefore the World hath the uſe of Reaſon. 


The Minor of 'this Argument is-- falſe, becauſe 


they attribute to, the World what 1s only . to. be. a- 
ſcribed ro God. Who is ſuch a Being,than whichthere 
can be not1irg greater or more perfect. But if it be 
ſpoken of the Creatures only nothing! can be more 


per- 
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nfo than the World, iti it be ColleQively taken 
for the Univyerſality of things created by God. -But 
hence it can only be inferr'd that-the World is en- 
dud: with Reafon, in ſome of its parts as Angels 
ad Mcn; bt Conjundtively it cannot be faid to 
' be a Rational Animal. 

: It would be alſo.a bad-way of Arguing to oy, 
that a man thinks,: or a man is co:npos'd of Soul 
and Body, therefore the Soul and Ba dy think. For 
ir is- ſufficient to ſay that a man thinks, when one 
part | of him only is faid to thiok ; from whence i it 
no Way folloy's that the other part thinks. 
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I X. 
1s | 
e # To draw a general Concluſion from a defeiive Tadudtion. 


rl We call Induction, when the fearch-of ſeveral 
- | - particulars leads us to the ſearch of a General 
tf Truth. | 


Thus when we have experimented: that moſt 

2 | Seas are Salt, and that the water of moſt Ri- 
vers is freſh, we generally. conclude thar the Sea- 

2 water is Salt, and River-water freſh. "The va- 
rious Experiments which we make . that Gold 

{ - loſes nojhing in the fire, gives us reaſon; to judge 

> that this is true of all Gold. And-1in rregard 
we never met; with any people but whar ſpoke, 
we -believe that all men ſpeak, that is make utc 
| -of Stade to- ſignifie their Thovghts. 


From 
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of Uniyerſals to-underſtand. particulars. : 
| However it is. equally certain, that InduCtion.a- 
lone is never any aſſured means to acquire'perfeR 


knowledg;as we ſhall demonſtrate mm another place, 


The conſideration of Singulars, affording an oppors 
tunity only ro the underſtanding to be more atten- 
tive upon natural Ideas,according to: which we Judg 

of the Truth of Generals. For example, ſhould tie- 
ver have thought of conſidering the nature of a Tri. 
angle, had I never-ſcen a Triangle which gave me ! 
an occ={ion to think of it, However it is-not rhe par- 
ticular Examination of all Triangles which makes 

me conclude generally and certainly-of all, thar the 

ſpace which they comprehend is ;equal to that of 

a Rectangle of all-their Baſe, and the half of their 

Heighr (tor this examination would be impoſſible). 
but the ſole conſideration of what I know is included 

in the Idea of a Triangle which I find-in my un- 

derſtanding. | 

_ However it be, having reſolved to treat of this 
matter in another place, it ſuffices here to ſay,that 
defeftive InduCtions,' that 18 to fay, ſuch as are not, 
entire, are the cauſes of manifold Errors. I ſhall on- 
ly produce one memorable Example. 

All Philoſophers to this day , have held it for an 
unqueſtionable 'Truth., that a Pipe being ſtopp'd, 
it was impoſlible to pull out the ſtoppel witheut 
breaking the Pipe, and that water might be forc'd | 
as 
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4 high as a man 1 pleaſes by the help of Crifilien 


Engines called Aſpirant Pumps. And that' whicly. 


"made 'em fo confident was, that they thought them-. 


felves aflured of ir by a moſt certain InduQtion, as 


having made an infinite number of Experiments. 
But both the one and the other is found to be falſe ; 
| for that newExperiments have ſince been made chac 


a Stopple may be drawn out of a Syphon never fo 


"wall ſtopt without breaking the Pipe, provided the 
force be equal 'to the weight of the Cylinder of the 


Water, thirty three foot high, and of the fame 


' thickneſs with the Pipe : and that in Pumps aſpi- 


rant the* water does not afcend higher than from 
_ two to ry three foo, 
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CHA p XX. 
Of bad reaſoning in Civil Converſation and 


\ COMMON Diſcourſe. 


Itherto we have ſhewn Examples of falſe Ar- 
oumentations in matters of Science.Bur bec.uſe 
the principal uſe of reafon does nor conſiſt in'acqui- 


| ring Scientesthat -are of little uſe for the condutt of 
well living, wherein it is of: dangerous conſecuence 


to be deceiv'd; it will be of much morc advantage 
to confidergenerally, that which engages men iuto 
thele falſe Judgments which are made of all forrs of 
thangs, and blind men with prejudice in marters 

() . chiefly 


339 _ .Coge : Or, Pant. }. 
chiefly imporcing-manners, and conducing to the 
Government of. Civil Life,and are the-general Sub- 
jects of our Common Diſcourſe... But in regard. this, 
deſign would require a, Treatiſe by it ſelf, which 
would comprehend almoſt all Morality ; we ſhall 
only mark out here in; general a part of the cauſes 
of thoſe falſe Judgments thatare- ſocommon among 
Men. 6 Wh | FE | o 
 Weſhall not here ſpend time in diſtinguiſhing falſ 
Judgments from bad reaſoning ;, as well for-that falſe 
Judgments are the ſources of bad Reaſonings,which 
they draw after 'em by a neceflary Conſequence; as 
alſo for that there is for the moſt part an implicite 
and latent Ratiocination in that which to ug appears 
a fimple Judgment,there being always ſomething that | 
ſerves 23 a Motive and Principle to that Judgment. 
For example, when we ſay that a Stick is crooked in 
the Water, becauſe ir ſo appears to us; This Judg- 
ment is grounded upon this general and falſe Pro- 
poſition, that what appears crooked -to our fences is 
crooked indeed, and ſo includes a reaſon which does 
not diſplay it ſelf, generally therefore conſidered, the 
cauſes of our Errors may-be referr*d to two heads; 
he one. internal, which is the Irregularity of our 
will,. that troubles and diſorders our Judgment ; the 
other External, which conſiſts in the Objeds of 
what.we judg,and which delude our underſtanding 
by a falſe appearance. Now that theſe cauſes are 
&1dom ſeparated; neverthelefs;there are certain Er- 
rors wherein the one diſcovers it (elf more plainly 
than theother ; and therefare we ſhall treat of 'em_ 
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Of the Sephiſms, of Seif-love, Intereſt and Paſſion 
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If we carefully examin why fome men ſo obfti” 
fately dote, -rather upon one Opinion than another, 


| we ſhall find it robe notthrough any penetration in- 


tothe Truth, or the force of Arguments, but ſome 
engagement of Self-love, Intereſt or Paſſion. This 
is the weight that weighs down the Ballance, and 


which determines the moſt part of our doubts ; 


this is that which gives us the greateſt ſhogg to our 
Judgments, and ſtops the career of Conſultation, 
We judg of things not as they are in themſelves, . 
but as they are in reſpect of us: and Truth and 
Profit are to us the ſame thing. 
" We need no other proofs of this, than what we 
ſe every day, that things in other places genefally 


held for doubtful or falſe, are accounted altogether = 


uncertain by all rhoſe of one Nation, Profeſlicn or 
Order. For it nor being poſſible that what is true 
in. Spain ſhould be falſe in France ; or that the under- 


_ ſtanding of the Spaniards, that, while both judge of 


things by the Rules of Reafon, what generally ap- 
pears true to the one, ſhould generally appear falſe 
to the other,it is apparent that this diverſity of Judg- 


- ment can proceed from no other cauſe 'than that the 


one are pleas'd to hold for Truth what is for their 
advantage, which not being for the intereſt of the 
'other, they have a contrary opinion of it. 

Now what ts there more unreaſorable,rharfts take 
our Tntereſt for a Motive to believe a ching 7 All char 


' ovght to be done in fach a caſe, is but to conhider 
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the more attentively' to us the reaſons that may dif 
cover- to us the 'Truth of what /we deſire ſhould be 
trite: Nor is there any..other I ruth than this, that 
ought to be independant from our defares,, which 
ought to prevail over us.I am of this Country,there- 
fore I mult believe that ſuch a Saint firſt Preached 
the Goſpel here. I am of ſuch an Order, therefore 
[ believe ſuch an Inſtitution is true. Bur theſe are. 
no Reaſons. Be of what Order. or Country .ſoever, 
we are only to believe wharis true, and-which we 
would believe, of whatever Country, Profeſſion or 
Order foever we are. 


HE 


But this Deluſion is now appFent when it hap- 
pens from change of Paſsions, For tho all other 
things remain in the ſame condition, yet to them 
that are provoked with new Pafsions it ſeems, that 
the new changethat has happend in their Deſires, 
has altered the whole courſe of things, which are 
any way related to 'em. As we find that there are 
ſome Perſons, that will not acknowledg any: good 
Quality, either natural or acquired, in thoſe a- 
Fainſt whom they have conceived an Antipathy, or 
that have in any thing thwarted their Sentiments, 
their deſires or their Intereſts? Preſently ſuch muſt 
be traduced for raſh, haughty, ignorant, perfidious, 
fiithleſs and void of all Conſcience,Their Aﬀecions 
are no lefs unjuſt and immoderate than their deſires. 
[f they have an AﬀeCtion to another, he is free 
rom all manner of Faults. All that they \de- 
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fire is juſt and enfie;wlmever they do not def Ire,une 
juſt and' impoſaible.; without alledging- any. reaſon 
for theſe Judgments , 'other than that over-rules 
*em. 'So that altho they doinor form this rational - 
Argument in their Minds. I love him; therefore he 
- Now moft accompliſhed Perſon in the world; I hate 
therefore he is a worthlefs Raſcal; yet they 
1»; in their hearts; and therefore we may call 
pe forts of Extravagances, Sophiſms and Delu- 


fions of the” heart ; whoſe Nature tt- is to tranſ- 


port our Paſſions to the Objects of 'our Dehres, 
which we therefore judge to be ſuch as we would 
have, or defire they ſhould be. Which is a thing 
moſt unreaſonable, ſmce our Deſires change no- 
thing of .the Being of what is withour us ; and that 
there is none but God alone whoſe will is fo all-pow- 
erful, that things are always what his pleaſure it is * 
they ſhould be. 
I-17. 

We may alſo refer to this Deluſion of Sc!f-lovs 
that other deluſion of thoſe who dete mine ai! 
things by a molt general and convenient Principle, 
That they have reaſon and know the Truth. Wohcence 
it is no difficult thing for them to determin, that 
they who think the contrary are deceived : for the 
concluſion neceſ{arily follows. 

The Miſtake of theſe. Perſons proceeds only from 
hence that the good opinion- which they have of 
their Wit cauſes'em to deem all their thoughts to be 
ſo clear and evident, that they believe the bare pro- 

Q 3 pounding 
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pounding 'em to be ſufficient to make all the world - 
ſubmit. And for this: reaſon they take little care to 
bring proofs, _ 
They give little ear to the Reafons of others ; 
they would: carry the day by their own Authority; 
becauſe they make no diſtinction between their Au- 


thority and:Reafon : They take all Perſons for in- | 


conſiderate who are not of their Opinion z noff con-. 
fdering that if others be not of their Judgments,they 
themſelves arz not of the Opinions -of others ; and 
that it 1s not juſt to ſuppoſe withour proof, that we 
have reaſon, when we make it our buſineſs to cons 
vince others that differ from us, for no cther Reaſon, 
but becauſe they believe we are not in the Right. 


I V: 


There are others who have no other ground to re- 
ject certain Opinions, than this pleaſant Argument, If 
it were ſo, | {houid not be a Learned Perſon, now I am 
a Learned Perfon,therefore it is ſo. For this realon,cer- 


rain paſt profirable cures in Phylic have been neglect- 


ed, and fo many certain Experiments have been laid | 


alide,becauſe they who had not the good hap to think 
of *em,were afraid to be thought to have been ſo lon 

in an Error. How ! ſay they,it the Blood had any Cir- 
cular Motion in the Body, if the nouriſhment did 
nt paſs ro the Liver through the Meſaraze Veins, If 
rhe Vein Artery conveyed the Blood to the Heart; 


if rhe Blood 2ſcended through the deſcending hol- | 
low Vein ; it Nature did not dread a Vacuum: if | 


the 
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j the Air were" Pondejotis and had a Motion down- 


ard,I had been ighorant-of rhany important things 


both i in Phyſick and Anatomy, And therefore theſe 


things Tnuſt mor be fo. Therefore for the cure-of ſuch 
diſtemipered Fancies, there needs but only this whol- 
fome Tnſtru&tion,thar it is a ſmall matter for a man to 


be deceived, and that they may be learned in other 


things,tho perhaps not to well vet#d in new diſcove- 


'y 


ries, i 


"There is nothing alſs more common, than to 
heat men ſcurrilouſly revile one another, and to 
ta one another of Obſtinacy, Paſſion and Litigi- 


ous wrangling, becauſe they cannot agree in their. 


inions; ant ſo they that are in the right , and 
they that are in the wrong, talk all the fame Lane 
guage , make the ſame complaints, and afcribe to 
another the fame defe&ts, than whick there is harC- 
ly to be found a greater miſchief among men, and 
which obſcures Truth and Error, Jultice and Inju- 


tice in ſuch a manner, that it is impoſſible for the 


vulgar fort of men to diſcern *em ; and hence it 


"happens that ſeveral men adhere ar hap bazard, 


ſome to the one,. and ſome to the orher, of the 
two diflenting parties, and that others condemn 
both being equally in the wrong. 

Now all this Fantaſticalnefs of humour ariſes 
from this diſtemper, thar every one is conceited of _ 
his own reaſon. For frorm' thar Principle it is caſe to 
eonclude,that all choſe that contradict us are opinio- 
Q4 nated ; 
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nated ; fince obftinacy is nothing ele but-a ſtub- 
born refuſal to ſubmir to Reaſon. TIE OTE 

Now though it be true, that theſe Reproaches of 
being Paſſionate, Blind and Brabtlers, -- which are 
very unjuſt from thoſe that are in the wrbng,' are 
juſt and lawful from thoſe that are in the right: ne- 
vertheleſs, becauſe the Truth is ſuppos'd to. be up- 


_ on the Upbraider's ſide, prudent and judicious Per- 


fons, that handle any matter in Controverſie ought 
to avoid the uſe of 'em before they have ſufficiently 
confirmed the Truth and Juſtice of the Cauſe which 
they maintain ; and never let them accuſe their 
Adverfaries of obſtinacy,raſhneſs and want of com- 
mon Sence, before they have well prov'd it. Let 
*era never ſay,before they have made it- appear, that 
tney talk abſurdly and extravagantly:For the others 
will retort as much back again ; for this is. the wa 

never to come to any iſlue. So that it will be much 
better to obſerve that equitable Rule of St. Auſtin ; 
Let us omit thoſe common things that may be ſpoken on 
either fide, though they cannot be ſpoken truly of either 
fide; And then they will think it ſufficient to defend 
the Truth with thoſe Arms which are moſt proper, 


_ and which. falſhood cannot borrow, which are clear 


and ſolid Reaſons. pA 
| | VL 


Men are not only fond of themſelves, but natu- 


rally alſo jealous, envious and maligners one of 


another, hardly enduring others to be preferr'd be- 
fore *em, as coveting all advantages to themſelves : 
and. 
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Can 


and as it is a thing that deſerves great honour to 


| have found out any Truth, or brought any new 


Light into the world,all men have a ſecret deſire to 
raviſh that honour to themſelves ; which often en- 
gages men to encounter the Opinions and Inventi- 
ons' of others without any. ſhadow of Reaſon. 
-And' therefore as Self-love cauſes us frequently 
to utter theſe ridiculous ſorts of Reaſoning, This 
is a thing of my own. Invention ; this proceeded 
from ſome of my own Profeſſion ; this fits my hu- . 
mour ; and therefore it is-true. So natural Malig- 
nity ſuggeſts another way of Arguing+no leſs ab- 


fſurd, *Twas another, and not I, that faid it, 


therefore *tis falſe 5 *I'was not I that made this 
Book, therefore *tis idle and filly. 

This is the ſource of the ſpirit of ContradiCtion, 
ſo frequent among men, which when they hear or 
read any thing of atother man's , they take little - 
heed of the Reafons urg'd for Convincement, and 
mind'only thoſe which they think they can oppole. - 
They are always. upon' the Sentry againſt the 
Truth, and think of nothing but how to repel and 
obſcure it, . where they generally prove ſucceſsful, 
the wit off man being an inexhauſltible ſpring of 
falſe Reaſons. | 

When this vice: predominates, it marks out one 
of the Principle CharaQters of Pedantry, whoſe 
chicfeſt pleaſure and delight it is ro brable and 
wrangle about petty things,and to contradict all men 
with a mean and abje&t Malignity. , But ſometimes 
this vice lyes more conceal'd than tobe eaſily per- 
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ezived, and it may be affirmed, that no man is 


exempted from it , becauſe it is rooted in ſelf- 


zve Which never dies in Men. 


The knowledge of this Malignant and envious 
diſpoſition which reſides in the Bottom of Mens 


hearts teaches us one of the moſt important Rules 


that are to be obſerved, for fear of engaging thoſe 
with whom we difpute i into headlong Error , and 


alienating their minds from the love of that Truth , 


ro Which we endeavour to invite 'em, is this, that 
33 to ſay, as little as may to irritate their envy and 
ralouſie by boaſting of a Mans ſelf, or 'by ſpeak- 


ing of other things on which thoſe affeQions may 


hy hold. 

; "For men paſh onately | in love with themſelves 
impatiently brook thoſe Honours which are done to 
other men ; - whatever they cannot challenge. to 
themſelves is odious and troubleſome, fo that oft- 
times from the hatred of the Perſon they fly out in- 
to. a hatred of his Reaſons and Opinions,z and 
therefore prudent men avoid as much as in 'em lies, 


_ the expoling of their Advantages of parts and en- 


gowments to the Eyes of other men, they withdraw 
from publick view, and fly applauſe ; and-rather 
chuſe ro Jye hid among the croud, to the end that 
n:hing may appear in their Diſcourſes bur the bare 
Truth which they propoſe. 
The deceas'd Monſieur Paſchal who knew as 
"much of Rhetoric as ever any perſon living,extend- 
ed this Rule fo far, as to affirm that every wiſe 


aan ought to. abſtain from ſo much as naming - 


him- 
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himſelf, or making uſe of the words Z, or 'Me: and 
was wont to ſay upon' this Subject, 'that Chriſtian - 
Piety had abolifh'd that humane Expreſſion, 7,. 
which common' civility had only befofe ſupprefs'd, 
not that this Rule ought to be fo exaCtily 'obſerved: 
neither. - For there are {me occafions,, where it 
would be-a vain Torture; to forbear the mention. 
of a mans ſelf. ER I LY 
But it'is good. to bave this Rule always before a 
Mans Eyes, whereby we may the more eaſily ſhun 
that evil cuſtom of ſome perfons, who 'never talk: 
but: of themſelves, and are” always quoting 'theim=- 
ſelves; when there is no queſtion concerning. their- 
Sentiments. W hich give an occafiono their Hearers,, 
thatthis fo frequent reſpect of themfelves ariſes from 
a' Secret complacency which they hear toward the- | 
objeCt of their Love; and raiſes in 'em by a.natu-- 
ra}'conſequence a ſecret averſion for other yerſons,, 
and whatever they fay. Ws 
And rhis is. that which ſhews us,. that one of the: 
moſt unworthy Characters of a-perſon"of credit 1s: 
that which Montaigne has' affected ; which is, to- 
entertain his Readers with nothing elſe bur his own» 
Humours, his own Inclinations, his own Fancies,his: 
own Diſtempers,Verrues and Vices: all which ariſes. 
as'well from a defect of Judgment as from a violent 
love of himſelF True it is that he endeavcurs as. 
much as he'can to-remove from himſelf the ſuſpitt- 
on. of a mean and popular vanity, ſpeaking freely 
of his defects, as well as of his goud Qualities ;. 
wherein there is ſomething of eomely, through an» 
| appear» 
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appearance of ſincerity. But-it is eafie- to ſee that 
+ all that is but a kind of Sport and. Artifice which 
ought, to render him more odious. He ſpeaks of his 
vices to diſplay *em to the. world,not to cauſe a dete- 
Ration of 'em, not efteeming 'em any diminution of 


his Honours, He looks. upon 'em as things almoſt In-' þ\ 


difterent,and rather piecesof Gallantry than Ignomi- 
ny.If he diſcover 'era, tis becauſe he thinks they little 
eoncern him, and that he believes himſelf never the 
worſe,nor more defpicable for what he has done. Burt 
where he apprehends any. blot or ſtain of his credit, 
no man more cunning or diligent to conceal it. ,For 
which reaſon an eminent Author of this age very 
pleaſantly obſerves, that ſeeing he was ſo careful to 


little purpoſe, to advertiſe us, that he had a Page | 


{who was a ſort of Seryant little becoming a Gentle- 
«Mes 166 6 that had-not above ſix thouſand * 
per —_— * Livers Tournos a year): he did not take 
| the ſame care to tell us that he had a 
Clerk too, ſeeing he was a Councellor ia the Parlia- 


ment of Bourdeaux., But that employment, though. 


very honourable in it. ſelf, was not ſufficient to ſhew 
the vanity. of the man who would rather be thought 
a Gentleman and a Soldier, than one of. the Long 
Robe, and a Pleader of. Proceſles. 

However it is very. probable he would not have 
conceal d that part of his life, could: he have found 
out any Marſhal of France that had been.a Councel- 
lar of the-Parliament of. Bourdeaux; as he was ſince 
he 1s no leſs. diligent ta Trumpet forth: himſelf to 
have bcen Mayar of that City, e're he has faſt told 
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us that he ſucceeded Morſhal Byron, and reſign i it 
to Marſhal Matignon. 

But the vanity of this Author is not. his worſt 
crime, he is ſo full of ſhameleſs infamy, fo abound- 
ing in Epicurean and impious Maxims, that 'tis a 
wonder he has been ſo long ſuffered'to be publick in 
the World, and that ſo many Perſons of great un- 
derſtanding have taken fo little notice of the ve- 
nom that ſpreads it ſelf in all his Writings. 

We need no other proofs tojudge of his Libertt 
niſm than his manner of repeating his Vices. For 
Confeſfing in his Book that he had been guilty of 
ſeveral Criminal Diſorders,. he declares nevertheleſs 
in other patts that he never repented of any, and 
that if he were to live over his life again, he would 
again aCt the' fame things : As for my ſelf, fays he, I 
would: not defire in general to be other than 1 am. I 
might Condemn my Univerſal Form ; I might deſire of 
God an entire Reformation, and to excuſe my natural In» 
firmities, but I ought not to call thy Repentance ng 
more than a diſcontent that T am. not an Angel or Gi 
My Ations are regulated and conformable to what I amy 
and ' my Condition and Repentance dz not properly 
concern us ds to thoſe things that are. not in our Powere 


It ras never in my thoughts monſter-like to tye the 
. tayl of a Philoſopher to the Head and Body of a Profli- 


gate, nor that the end and remainder of a wretched 
and miſerable life ſhould accurſe and belye the fair, entire 
and longer part of | my days. Were 1 to live "em over a- 
gain, I'would live *em as 1 have done, nor do I complain 
of what i paſt; nor do I fear what # to come. Hor- 
rible 


369 IR Uh 
Tible words, and which denote an utter extinigg 
of all thoughts of Religion. But well enough be- 
coming him. wha thus-delivers himſelf in anothee 
Part, I plunge my felf headlong ſtupidly into Death, . 
into a ſiletit and. obſcure. Abyſs, which ſwallows me: uy. 
all at an Inſtant and ſlifles me: in a moment, full of pow 
erful ſleep, full of Infipidneſi and Indolency ; and in at- 
other place Death js no more than a Luarter of an hows 
ſuffering , without future Conſequence or Harm , and 
which merits 10. particular precepts. > of id 
Now though this Digreffion ſeems remote from 
the matter, yet it returns again where it left. off,for 
this reaſon , in regard: there. is no Book: that more 
infuſes this evil cuſtom of magnifying a mans ſelf, of 
making uſe of himſelf and his own, thoughts upon 
all occaſions, ard. requiring others; to. do ſo too. 
Which extreamly corrupts in us our Reaſon and 
Sence, through that vanity which always accompa- 
nies theſe Diſcourſes ; and in others,through that ha- 
ted Antipathy which they have againt it. 'I'herefore 
no men are permitted to ſpeak of themſelves,bur per- 
ſons of eminent vertue who teſlihe by their manner 
of doing it , that they only publiſh their good 
AQtons, only to excite others: to praiſe God, or 
for their Edification ; and if they alſo make their 
faults publick, it is only ro humble themſelves: be- 


fore men, and to diſlwade 'em from the like courſes. 


But for common perſons it 1s a ridiculous vanity, 
to inform others of their petty parts, and an Impu- 
dence deferving puniſhment to diſcover their Diſor- 
dersto the world without the leaſt touch of hy 

| ce 
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lnce it is the higheſt exceſs of vice neither to bluſh, | 
not be aſham'd, nor repent of evil ations ;, but to 
diſcourſe carelefily and indifferently of their Impic- 


ties, as of other matters ; wherein properly con- 
fiſts the excellency of Montaigne's Wit. 


V II. 


 We-may diſtinguiſh from malignant and envious 
contradiction, another Humourleſs miſchievous, bur 
which engages us in the ſame errors of. reaſoning, 
which is the Itch of diſputing, which very much 
depraves the underſtanding. * 
| Not that Diſputes are to be blam'd in general, 
rather the contrary is to- be affhirm'd, provided a .. 
right uſe be made of *em ; for ſo there is nothing 


more ferviceable,either for the diſcovery of Trath, 


or to convince others; The motion of a wit alto- 
gether _buſied in the examination of ſome knotty 
matter,is generally too cold and -languiſhing, There 
is a certain Ardor requiſite 'to excite and awaken its 
Kea. And it frequently comes 'to paſs, thar by di- 
verſity of oppoſttion, we diſcover where confifts the 
dificulty of perſwafion , and the obſcuricy of the 
Theſis ; which gives us an occaſion to endeaveur to 
overcome it. 2 
Bur true ic is, that as this Exerciſe 'is profitable, 
when we make a right uſe of it, diſmpaped from 
paſſzon ; fo it is as dangerous when we make a wrong 
ufe of it, and glory in maintaining an Argument, 
at what rate ſoever, merely for A _ 
ere 


I © f ID 
There being nothing more. efteCtual 'to Eloigne'w 
from Truth, and plunge us into Figaries and idle 
Humours, than this ſort of humour. Herice we AG 
cuſtom our ſelves to ſeek for reaſons every where, 
. or rather to ſet eur ſelves above reaſon, to which 
we ſcorn to ſubmit. Which by little and little leads 
us to have nothing certain, and to confound Truth 
with Error, looking upon the one and the other, a 
equally probable. Which is the reaſon, that it is 1 
thing ſo: rare, that we determin any thing by 
diſpute, .and that it never happens that two Philo- 
ſophers agree. We have always ſomething to reply, 


and wherewith to maintain the. Combat ;. becauſeit F 


was never their intention to avotdthe error,but being 


filent ; believing it leſs ignomintous to be always de 


ceived, than to confeſs themſelves once miſtaken. 
Therefore, unleſs we have accuſtomed our ſelves 
by long exerciſe to goyern our paſſions, it is a dith- 
cult thing not” to looſe the profpe&t of Truth in 
Difputes, there being nothing that more heats and 


exaſperates all regulated AﬀeCtions. 4/hbat Vice d | 
they not. awaken, faith a famous Author, being for | 
the moſt part commanded by choler ? We are at | 
enmity firſt with the Reaſons,and then with the Pal- | 


fons, We learn to. diſpute meerly to contradict ; 
and while every one contradicts and is contradicted, 
it happens that the Fruit of diſpute is the Annihi- 
lation of Truth. , One goes into the Eaſt, another 
into the Wet,. they looſe the Principal, and wan- 


der in a croud of Incidents:; after an hour of Storm 


and Tempeſt, they know not what they ſeek, one 
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' alſo how he follows others into the ſame ſnares, and 
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zbelow, another above, another. on one {ide, ano» 
ther lays hold-of- a word and fimilitude to carp at, 
another neither - hears nor underſtands any more 
than that he is oppogd , and is fo intent upon his 
Race, that negleQing his opponent, he purſues 
himſelf only. There are others, who finding them- 
ſelves too weak, fear every thing, refuſe all, con- 
found the diſpute at the Beginning, or elſe in the 
middle mutinouſly give over, affeQting a haughty 
contewpt, or an avoiding of contention infip;dly 
modeſt. OW | 


| Another, ſo he may hit his Adverſary, cares 


not how- he lays himfelt open to his Opponent. 


Another counts his words, and weighs 'em for rea- 


ſons. Another only makes uſe of the advantage 
of his Voice and his. Lungs.” And ſome you ſhall 


ſee, that argue againſt themſelves; and ſome there 


are that tireand dunny all the world with Jong Pre- 
faces and uſeleſs Digreffions : And others there are 
that Porcupine themſelves with Reproaches, and 
will quarrel like- Dutchmen in their drink, to ſhear 
clear of a Perſon that preſſes too cloſe upon 'em in a 
diſpute. "Theſe are the ordinary vices of our Diſpu- 
tants, which are ingeniouſly deſcribed by this Wri- 
ter, who-being ignorant of the true dignity of hu- 


man Nature, has ſufficiently underſtood- the vices 
and corruptions of it, from whence it is eaſie to 


judge, how apt theſe contentious diſputes are to 
diſorder the- mind, unlefs.a Man be very wary, not 
enly how he falls firſt himſeli into theſe Errors, but 
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_ their Friends. So that in this exceſſive Pradigaliry 
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fo to regulate himſelf,that he may be able ro obſehh 
the Figaries of others, without wandring himfilf 
from the end which he propoſes, which is the 'Dþ 


1a% 


VIII. 


There are fome Perſons, chiefly in the Cotir ſho 
of Princes, who, knowing how- troubleſorne at if 
diſpleaſing theſe humours of contradi&ion are; || ©? 
ſteer a quite contrary courſe, which is to commetil Þ| Pf 
and applaud all things indifferently. And this is | * 
that which they call Complaiſance 5 which is a hw da 
mour more commodious for the gaining of prefet- | ® 
ment, but altogether as ruinous. to the judgment, || " 
For as they that ſtudy contradiction, take always || ® 
for the 'Truth,the contrary of what is ſpoken ; the || 3 
Corplaiſant, admit for truth whatever you ſay to || | 
'erw, and this cuſtom corrupts,. firſt their Diſcourſe, | * 
and then their Underſtanding. = | 

Hence Commendations are become fo common, || * 
and Praiſe ſo promiſcuouſly beftow'd upon all Men, 
that we know not what to conclude of the Perſons 
applauded. What Preacher is there whom the Ga- 
xette does not extol, for the moſt eloquent of Men, 
and a Raviſher of his Audicory, through the pro- 
foundneſs of his Learning ? All that die are IIlu- 
ſtrious for their Piery, Petty Authors might make 
whole Books .of Elogies, which they: receive from | 


of Encomiums, made with fo lictle diſcretion, we 
cannot 
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| unnot but wonder that Men {hould be ſo covet- 


ous of *em. | | 

. It is impoſſible but that this confuſion in Lan= 
guage, muſt breed the fame .confuſion in Under- 
ſtanding, and that they who. accultom themſelves 
to praiſe every body, muſt accuſtom themſelves als 
ſo ta approve every thing. But though the falſity 
ſhould be only in the words and not in the mind,yer 
it ſhould ſerve, methinks, to alienate from it, thoſe 
that ſincerely love Truth. It is not neceſſary to re- 
prove whatever a Man ſees amiſs. But there is a 
neceflity of not commending what is truly commen- 
dable 5 otherwiſe we throw thoſe that we thus com- 
mend: into deluſion : They contribute to deceive 
thoſe, . who judge of theſe Perſons by their praiſes; 
and they wrong thoſe that merit true praiſe, by 
making it common to thoſe that deſerve it not ; and 
laſtly we deſtroy all Faith of Speech, and confound 
all the Ideas of Words, making 'em ceaſe to be the 
ſigns' of our Judgments and our "Thoughts, but on- 
ly of an outward Civility, which we are willing to 
pay to thoſe we commend. Which is all that is to 


be concluded of ordinary Praiſes and Comple- . 


I X. 


Among the ſeveral ways that Self-love plunges 
Men into error, or rather fixes 'em therein, we 
muſt not-forget one, which without doubt is one of 
the Chiefeſt and moſt common. That is, the en- 
gaging a Mans felt to maintain an opinion,to which 
a Man 
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a Man is urged by other conſiderations, . than thoſe of | Vi 
Truth. For this condition of defending an Arpys || in 
ment cauſes ſuch a negligence; that we never re || 
gard the reafons which we 'make uſe of, whethe 
they be true or falſe, but: whether they may-be ſer. 
viceable to perſwade what they gor about to main. || (% 
tain. To this-purpoſe they make- uſe of all ſorts of || yt 
Arguments good or bad:; that ſomething may be | if! 
ſaid, to impoſe upon all the-world. And ſometimg || M' 
we. proceed fo far, as to utter things which'we know || Hl 
to be abſolutely falſe, to the end. that they may Þ| #* 
ſerve to the end which is propos'd. Ot which we | # 
ſhall preduce ſome examples. * | Gy 
No intelligent Perſon {uſpets that Montargne evet of 
believ'd all the Dreams and Extravagances of judi- 


» — 


cial Aſtrology.Nevertheleſs when he thinks it pros || * 
per to make uſe of '*em,in contempt of -Human Na+ Þþ * 
ture, he produces 'em as good: Reaſons, Fhen we 
confider, ſays he, the Dominion and Power: which theſe 


Bodies have not only cver our Lives, and: the condi- } 
t50ns of our Fortune, but over our Inclinations thems« 
elves, puſhe forward at the mercy of their Influences, 
why ſhall we deprive 'em of a Soul, of Life and Diſ- 
courſe ? 

Will he deſtroy the Priviledge that Men have 
over Beaſts, by the Commerce of Speech ? He tells 
us ridiculous Tales, of which he knows-the extrava-- 
gancy as well as any man, and yet from thence 
draws more ridiculous Coneluſions... There-are {ome 
ſaid he, that have boaſted their underſtanding the Lan- | 
guage of Beaſts, as Apollonius, 'Thyaneus, Melampus, | 
TT yreſias, |} 
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Tyreſias, Thales-: and ſince, as ſome Coſmographers af 
\ there are Neciaws that acknowleds a Dog for their 
Kings. they muſt of neceſſity GIO by Barkings, and 
& | inerpree by Geſtoulations. 
r. | - From this reaſon we'may conclude, chat when 
© | Caligula made his Horſe Confal, there 'was a neceſſi- 
of | ty. for his Officers to underſtand" the Orders which 
bs | be gave inthe exerciſe of his charge: But we wrong 
& || Mentaigne, to accuſe him of this bad conſequence. 
y | Hisdefign was not to ſpeak rationally, but"to' make 
y | » confus'd Colleftion of ©. what could be ſaid as 
e | gainſt Men ; which however is a vice altogether 
contrary-to the Equity of Reaſon, and the Candor 
p of Ingenuity. 
. | As inſufterable is ance Argument of the fame 
- | Author, upon the Subject of the Heathen Sourh- 
» || fayers. -Of all the Predifiions of times paſt, the moſt 
e | ancient and the moſt certain were theſe which were 
+ I taken from the flight of Birds. We bave noting 
- | comparable to it, nor ſo admirable, But thi regular ard 
» || orderly motion of the wing, from whence? they drew te 
, | knowledge of future Conſequences, muſt be condutte by 
. | ſome excellent means, to ſo noble an operation. Bit to © 
aſcribe this wonderful effe, without the conſent, under- 
\ | ſtanding and diſcourſe of him, by whom it is produced, to 
the Laws of Nature is a madneſs, and the "p00 1s 69; = 
dently falſe. 

Is it not a very pleaſant thing to ſee a Man,who 
believes nothing to be evidently true, or evidently 
falſe, in a Treatile expreſly compoſed to eſtabliſh 
Pyrroniſm, and to deſtroy evidence and certainty 

| ſeriouſly 
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ſeriouſly expoſing theſe raving fancies, for certain ll W' 
Truths, and condemning -the oppoſite opinion farll Ph 

evidently falſe ? Bur be only laughs at us, when's| 
prattles in this manner, and is inexcuſable for impaY t 
ſing thus upon his Readers, obtruding things .upm 
*m which he does not; believe himſelf, and which 
it were a folly to believe. | 
He was without doubt. as good a Phileſopher aff + 
Virgil,yet did not he aſcribeto the Intelledt of Bird 
thoſe regular alterations which we ſee in their Mo Þ 
tions according to the various Conſtitution of thlf 
Air, from whence we make Conjectures concerylf © 
ing the future temper of the Sky, as may appeut! 
by the following Verſes iti his Georgics. | 


wr” | Non equidemts credo, quia fit divinitus ills 


” 
————— Oe" , 


Vertuntur ſpecies anzmorum, ut corpora motus - 
Nunc hos, nunc alios, dum nubila ventus egebat 
Conc ipiant, hinc alle avium conſentus in apris 

dl Et let pecudes, © ovantes putture corvs. 


Ingenium, aut rerum fato prudentia major ; t 
Verum ubi tempeſtas, & Celi mobils Aer b 

| Mxtavere vias, & jugiter humidus auſtris Ih 
| Den(at erantque rara modo ; & que denſa relaxat. || 
{ 

| 


But for the avoiding theſe whimſeys, when the 
are ſpontaneous, a little ingenuity ſuffices, The mol 
common and moſt dangerous are thoſe, which we 
take no leed of, becauſe our prejudiced obligation| 
to defend ai. opinton,diſturbs the fight of the mind} 
and cauſcs ii to take for truth, whatever ſerves fork 
| ; thath 
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| that end; and the only cure for this diſtemper i 15, 
| have no other ends-but the-diſcovery of truth it 
Wand diligently 'to examin the reaſons them- 
Tat ſd the obligation may not impoſe upon - 


2, 
ich + wa Y fel Joafinge tet ariſe from the Objefs 
themſelves. 


& © i:We have already obſerved, that we muſt not ſ6- 
: te the internal cauſes of Errors, from thoſe 
tielf which are derived from ObjeQs, which we may call 
1 exterior; in regard the falſe appearance of ObjeQts, 
can never throw us into error, if the Will ad not 
[| precipitate the Underſtanding to judge raſhly, be- 
fore the 'Truth of the thing be ſufficiently clear. 
But becauſe ir cannot exerciſe this authority 1n 
things entirely evident , it is viſible that the obſcu- 
rity of ſobjects contributes much thereto, and many 
'F times there are accidents, where the paſſion that 
carries us to reaſon ami, is hardly to be perceived, 
and therefore it is of great importance to conſider 
ſeparately the fallacies that ariſe chiefly from the 
fame things. 


L 


SY fallacies and impious opinion,that 'T'ruth 
fo nearly reſembles Falſhood, and Vertue Vice, 
onf) That it is impoſſible to diſcern 'em: Bur it is no leſs 
df true, that in moſt things there is a mixture of Er- 
off Tor and Truth, of Vice and Vertue, of Perfedti- 
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of the moſt uſual ſources of falſe judgments 
Men. ths i | yp 
"Through this deceitful mixture it is, that the 
good qualities of Perſons, for whom we have a t& 
ſpe&t, cauſes us to approve their defeAs ; and. the 
defets of thoſe for. whom we have no kindneh, 
cauſe us to condemn their vertues, in regard we d 
not conſider, that perſons, the moſt deprav'd,'ar 
not ſo in every thing, and that God leaves ſome 
Imperfeions in the moſt vertuous 3 which being 
the remains of human Infirmity, ought _—_— 
the object of our imitation or eſteem. 


Therefore Juſtice and Reaſon require,that in al 
things which there is this intermixture of gaod and 
evil, that we ſhould make a diſtinction, and it i 
in this judicious ſeparation,that the exaCtnels of our 
underſtanding appears. By vertue' of this, the Fx 
thers of the Church have extracted out of the Wi 
tings of the Heathens, thoſe excellent things in rele 
rence to manners,and that St. 4«ftin has not ſcruph{ 
to borrow from a Donatiſt Heretick, ſeven Rules ta 
the underſtanding of Scripture. 


Power, to make this Diſtintion. But becauſe we 

have not always Icifure to examin particular] 

winatthere js 'of good cr.ill in every thing, it] is but 
- jult; upon ſuch  occaſjons, to give *em-rhe namt 
| which they d& ſerve, and which agrees with the 
| moſt conſiderable part. Thus we ought to {ay : 
[ 
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on and ImperfeRion z -and that this mixture is one F- 
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Man 1s a good P.,;'ofopher, when he uſually reaſons 
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Therefore reaſon obliges us, when it i in ou 


"things, ' For: oft-tictes they dnty 5-5 or eſteem 
An ting $3 which aremioſt ſuper cial and acceſſory”; 
their ware of Ondertnding nor” permitting 'em'to 
'penerrats the > ny Matter z-AS'NOT being i ob 
'viahs to rhe Sence.. 
Y'Ttus' altho they” who have Skill in Painzing, 
leſteem/infinitely more the delign than the colours or 
wriofity of "Painting; yer the Ignorant are more ta- 
en with! a” Painting, whoſe colours are brickand 
Jively, theti'with: a cloudy Pencil, tho the delign be 
"ever:  Incomparable. 
We muſt acknowledg however, that falſe -Judg- 
ments arenot ſo frequent/in Arts ; becauſe the Ig- 
»norant*tnore eafily comply. with: the Judgment. of 
thoſe-that are Skilfu}.” Bur they are! frequent in ſuch 
:things*where"the People rake a Priviledg to judg, 
"25" -Eloquence. 
//For exawple, we call a wat Eloquent, when 
"his Cadences are juſt , and that he makes uſe © þs 
VE bad-words. Upon which ſcore, Monſieur Va 
-affirm'd that'one bad word does a Preacher or: a 
- Pleader ar. the Bar more Imury than a bad: 
"ment. For it is 'to- believ'd that he relates a mat- 
ter: of FaCt, nor an opinion of his own Authoriſing, 
it being certain that -there are Perſons who judg at- 
ter. this manner ; "tho u be as:certain on'the other 
"} fide that there is "nothing more remete from Trugh 
i R thn 
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then. theſe ſort» of- Judgments. For - puriry. of Fred 
guage, and nunhber'of! Figures , in an Orator are 
-no other in: Eloquence, than the ſhadows: of Colour. 
4ng:in Pairiting-; . that15:to :fay, that it..is only the 
Howes -and- material part ; the principal gn of 
Oratory being to-conggivethings ftrongly and clear- 
ty-in the Mind;and being: coticeivet to, cxpreſs 'om 
-in ſich 4 manner, that: they thay -imprint - in-the 
Breaſts of the Hearers a hee and-lively Image df 
the things expreſsd, which not. only repreſent the 
 things:barely as'they are, but alſo the Motions and 
- affections with which-they are conceived. And this 
4s that which may be' found in! perfons nat ſo. dill 
-gent in ſorting their words, and adjuſting their Fi- 
gures; but is rarely ſeen atnong thoſe who are 
over-curious in ſtreining their words and fimulitudes; 
for: that fame curioſity - calls off their minds from | 
the confideration of Realties, and weakens the. vie 
gour: of-our thoughts, as Painters obſerye, that 
they who:are excellent for Colouring,  are-ſeldom 
gocd Deſigners ; the mind not being capable; to 
Mudy rwo things at once, and the one diſturbing 
arid hindring the other. 
- ;And.indeed we may fay in general, that the mol 
f part of the; World-judges of things by the outward 
arance ; for there are hardly any that pene- 
trate the inſide and bottom of things. The Rule 
of all Judgment-1s the Title, and-wo be to them 
whoſe Tue diſpleaſes. Be. a Man as Learned, as 
; Prudent, as perſpicatious as he pleaſes, it he fal ; 
ter in his Language, and does not anfwer-accurate- | 
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b-to an officious Complement, he.is undone for the 
whole Remainder. of 'his Life-, and condemned 'to 
live deſpiſed amongthe Vulgar.”*Tis no great mat- 
4er to want due Praiſe ; but the greateſt thing is 
to infiſt upon theſe prejudices, and to look no far- 
ther than che back of things ; and this is that we 
ſhould endeavour to avoid, 
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Among the cauſes that engage vs in Error, 
through a falfe Luſtre that hinders us from diſcern- 
ing itzwe may juſtly reckon a certain pompous and 
- Magriificent ſort of Eloquence, which Cicero calls a- 
bounding in ſounding words and copious Sentences. 
For it is a wonderful thing how falſe Reaſoning 

| ſteals away our affent with a Period that tickles the 
Ear, or a ſurprizing Figure that fers all the Hear- 
ers a gazing. 

Theſe Embelliſhments not only rob us of the 
Proſpect of thoſe Falſhoods which are intermix'd 

| in diſcourſe; but inſenſibly allure us to others, be- 
cauſe they ſeem neceflary for the more curious Com- 
pofure of the Period or Figure. So that when we 
ſee an Orator begin a long Gradation, or an Anti- 
theſis of ſeveral Members, we ought to ſtand upon 
our Guards; for it rarely happens that he gets quit 
of *em, without wreſting and ſcrewing the Truth, 
to make it conformable te this Figure. He orders 
the ſame truth as they do Stones in a Building, or 

_ the matwials for a Statue , he cuts and extends ir, 
P. 2 fore- 
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fore ſhortens it, and diſguiſes it to make it fir for Fa 
place whick he deſigns it,in his vain picte of Work. 
manſhip and ftrufture of words. 


How many falſe thoughts has the deſire of miinþ 
taining a nicety produced 2 How many Lies has the 


Law of -Rhime begot ? 'The great affeftarion'ty 


make uſe of none bur: Ciceronian words, and that 

which they call pure Latin ; of how many abſur- 
ities has it made ſeveral Iralian Authors guilty ? 
Who would not laugh to hear Bembo cry that the 


Pope was EleCted by the favour of the Immortal 


Gods ? Deorum Immortalium beneficis. There are alfo 
certain Poets that imagin it to be eſſential ts Poetry, 
to introduce the Pagan Divinities into their Poems; 
and thus a certain German Poer, being deſerve 
Teprov'd by Picus Mirandula , for having introduc'd 
-inte a Poem which he made of the Wars of the 
Chriſtians, all the Pagan Divinities, and intermix'd 
Apollo , Diana and Mercury with the Pope; "the Em- 
perour and the Eledtors, 'mainrains that had he not 
ſo done, he had been no Poet ; and to-prove his 


 affertion alledges'for a ſtrange Reaſon, that the Ver- 


Ales of Heſiod, Homer and Virgil, are full of the Names 


and Fables of the Gods Whence he concludes it 


Jlawfnl for him -to-do the 'fame. 


Theſe falſe arguments are imperceptible to thoſe 


that make *em, and deceive them firſt of all, They 
are dizzizd with the ſound of words ; and the Luſtre 


we-their Figure dazles 'em, and the pomp of cer- 
tain words allures 'em nmawares ro thoughts ſo vain | 
4 frivolous, that if they did bu: make any refle- | 
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xion = 'em, they would: certainly rejeR. 'em 

elves. _ | OS, 
a it crediblegthat a Writer of this age ſhould be 
ſo.1n, Love, with the word Veſtal, as to uſe it.in an; 
Argument to perſwade a young Lady not to be a- 
ſham'd tg. learn the Latin: Tongue, telling her that 
ſheneed not be aſham'd to ſpeak a Language which 
the Peftals ſpoke. For had he weigh'd:the force of | 
his Argument,. he. could not. bur have;afprehendes, 
that he_ might as: well /have told.the:Eady, that: 
ſhe needed not be aſhamed: to..ſpeak &., Langage, 


|} which all ther Roman: Cur;eſans ſpoke,: who werettar 


more numerous than the Veftals'; or that. (he needed. 
not to be. aſhamed to, ſpeak any, other Language. 
than that of ker own Country, ſince the Yetals 
(pake no other. | All -cheſe- Arguments that Ggnite: 
nothing, are as- good: as any. that Author- brings ; 
and. the truth is, the YVeſtals can do him\no Service 
tojuſtifie or condemn ſuch young Ladies that learn 
Late. 6: vi 16 4 BER: 

-Such falſe Reaſonings as-theſe - which we;-meer 
with frequently in the Writings of ſuch- Authors as 
effet 'Eloquence, make it appear how. mvch it con- 
cerns thoſe perſons that ſpeak. or write, ro keep loſe 
to that exaellent Rule, that there s/nothing lovely bur 
what 5 true ; Which would prune oft an infinite num. 
ber of falſe thoughts, and vain Embelliſhments trom 
their Writings. True it is that this exaQtneſs ren. 
ders the ftile leſs Pompous , 'and more ' Barren ; 

but it renders it more lively, more ſerious, more 


| clear, and more becoming a candid Ingenuity 
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It makes a deeper Impreffion, and. more durable; 
Whereas that which ariſes from Periods adjuſted, 
is ſo fuperficial, that it vaniſhes almoſt as ſoon\g 
the Periods are heard. 0s 4% 


HL. 


There is another fault very frequent among Men, 
46 Jidg raſhly- of the Aions-and- Intentions of 0- 
thers, "which is/occalioned by a falſe Reafoning, by 
means -of- whieh, not diſcerning: all the cauſes that 
may- produce ſome+effe, we- attribute the effe& 
preciſely to one cauſe,* when it-may have been pro- 
duced by ſeveral others. Or elſe we ſuppoſe that a 
cauſe, which'by accident has one effect at one-time, 
2s being joind' to: ſeveral Circumſtances, ought td 
have the ſame-effedt at other:times. 
Suppoſe ſome Learned man be of the ſame- opi- 
 nion; With a Heretick in ſome matter altogether di: 
fin from things controverted in Religion; preſent 
ly ſome malicious Adverfary will conclude, that he 
has a'kindneſs- for Heretics ; but he may conclude 
raihly- and maliciouſly , becauſe that perhaps only 
Reafon and Truth confirm him in his Opinion. 
Suppoſe ſome Writer ſhould vehemently. inveigh 
againſt any opinion that he thinks dangerous ; ſome 
will accuſe him of Hatred and Animoſity againſt 
the Author that maintained it, but unjuſtly and 
raſhly; in regard this vehemence may ariſe from 
Zeal for Truth, as well as from hatred againſt the 
Perſons, 
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"Suppoſe a Man be'a friend'to/a wicked Perſon : 
preſently will' conclude him to be an accon;- 

fe vi the other in his Crimes; which does no! 
low; ſince he" thay be janorant of *at'; at leaſt 
ke ay never have giver his conſeart, © © © 

Some Perſon. gay have faild in paying they re- 
ſet which he ought to have dotie where” it was 
due. This Man, cry they, is proud and Tnfolent 
when perhaps it may be only InadvertenCy; or bare 
Forgetfultieſs. ; 

A]l exterior things are only: equivocal PI tha 
13 to ſay, ſuch as may fighthe ſeveral” things, and 
therefore it will' be raſhiefs in'hinto determine this 
hgn to any particular thing,” without ſome'particu- 
hr Reaſox. Silence is fometimes- a fign''of Mo- 
deſty and Judgment, ſometimes of « Brute. Delay 
and Heſitation foivietinjes denotes Pytrdence, ſome- 
times dulneſs of Mind: Change i is” Fmetinies: A fign | 
of Inconſtancy, fomerines* oF Sitceritye *So' that ir 
is a point of il-reaſoning ts conciude' a tvian incons: 
ſtant, meerly becauſe he hs changed hif Opinion, 
for he may have reaſon {oto'do. | 
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* Propoſitions particular Experiments,” are'one of the 


moſt common Sources. of falſe Reaſoning among 
Men. we need not above three or four” Examples 
two form an Axiom, and Gorrimon' Plate ; of 'whicly 
we may afterwards make uſe as'of- a Principle. to © 
decide all things. + R 4 There 


T here are many ES = are —— IT 
the moft able te 3 ſo. that! Remedics are ma. 
ny times of little. Efheacy. From hence ſome | Hot, 
ſpurs conclude, that Phyſc. is altogether-un 
ble and all Phylicians 'no better T8: (Maunte 
banks. | | 

There are ſome Women wanton ht ok 
This is ; epough for thoſe that are jealous:ta have.an 
Hl opnion ef thoſe that are chaſt and honeſt,. and 
for-licentious Authors to condemn all in general. 

Lhere;are ſome perſons thar conceal great v vices 
under'i,a ſhew. .of piety 4. from whence Libertines 
conclude.that all-Deyotion is Hypocrifie. - 

There. are ſome things obſcure and concealed, 
and we are ſometimes grofly miſtaken ; therefore 
lay the ancient and new Pyrrhonzans, all. things are 
obſcure and uncertain, and. we:cannot: certainly at | 
cern. the. truth .from fal{hood.. 

There is an inequality. among the aQtions of ſome 
Men; this- is ſafficient. to frame. a common-place, 
. out W which no Man ſhall be excepted. Reaſon, ſay 

they, # ſo. defetioe, and Ma: blind, that what things are. 

accompted meſt clear , are yet to Reaſon obſcure ; Eaſie 
and Difficult are the ſans tbings, all Subjefts equaly, and 
Nature in general, diſavows its Furiſdiftion. We think 
of nathing, that me have.a Will to, but at 'the very In . 
[tant we have. ag Wall to it; and we will "ui freely. 
nothing abſolutely, nothing. conſtantly. | | 

The greateſt part. of, the World pronounce the 
Vertues and ..Vices. of, others only. in general and 
branes Terms, Out of which particular as 
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- | hey infer - Habit. ; - out of three: or four defaults: 
Cuſtoms; That which happens onee a Month; ar 
It. | once a Year happens every day, every hour, every 
" moment in. the Diſcourſe of Men. So lirtle care 'do* 
e« | they. take in their Words-, . and the Bounds-of* 
| Verity and Juſtice. 
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'Tis a piece of Weakneſs and Tnjuſtice, often - 
s || condemn'd: and littte- avoided,:.to:judg of -Coun-- 
s | ſels by Events, and to render guilty of all. the : 
bad enſuing Conſequences, thoſe who have taken - 
a, prudent Reſolution according -to all the Cir- 
. | cumſtances which they - could foreſee; . either 
through the bare chance or. malice-of- thoſe that 
.croſs'd.-em , or through : ſome- other -Accidents- 
which they- could not poſlibly. foreſee. 

Men not only live to be: as fortunate as: wiſe; but © 
they make no difference between fortugate and wiſe,” 
nor between unfortunate and wicked, This diſtinQi-- 

-on they look upon as too nice. We are ingenious to% 
find outithe defects that we believe. accafioned our - 
bad ſucceſs. And-like Altrologers when they ate” 
certain'of an Accident, fail nor:to find out the Af-+ 
pet of the. Star that produced. ir. In like manner: 
after Calamities and Misfortunes, we never fail to- 
paſs.our Cenfures upon the-perſon, that he deſerved 
'cm by his lmprudence. He. did. not ſucceed, there--- 
fore he was in the wrong 'Thus they: naſor in- ths 
World, and thus they bave Ren Tealcned ; bes - 

R 5: of cautſe-< 
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cauſe the Judgments of. Men have always: wanted: | 
the guidance of Equity, and for that not knowing: 
the true Cauſes of things, they ſubſtitute others ac- 
_ eprding to the Events, extolling the ſuccefiful, and 
condemning the Unfortunate. | 
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But there is no- fo ſort of falſe Reaſoning more 
Frequent than whew we judg raſhly of the Fruth,by 
verive of ſuch an Authority which is not ſufficient 
to aſſure vs ; or when. we decide the- bottom of 
things by the manner cf their being Propounded, 
The one is ealled a-Sophiſm of Authoriry, the other: 
a: Sophifm- of . the Manner. | 
That we may underſtand how frequently we' fall 
inte.theſe Sophiſms we need only conſider, that the 
molt part of Ment never-believe one opinion more 
tharj another,upon ſolid: and! effenttal Reaſons,which. 
would'difplay: the Truth, bur upon certain ourward 
marks, which are more agreeable, or at leaſt feens: 
raore agreeable:to Truth than Falſhood. 
 Thereaſfonis, that. the internal verity of things 
hes: frequently conceal'd ; thar the Underſtanding 
of Men are weak and dark, full of Clouds and; 
falſe Lights, whereas the: external marks are clear 

and perceptible, So: that Men being more eaſily in 
clined to what is moſt facile, they always take that 
{ide where they ſee the external-marks that are ea« 
fily-diſternable, | FT OED 
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ner. of Propounding. © And theſe two ways ate fo 
powerful, :that'they draw after 'rn the Aﬀent of: 


almoſt all underſtandings 


And therefore "God who defign'd, that the cer-- 
rain knowledg of the Millers of Faith, might 
be acquir'd by the ba capacities, "among the 
Faithfol, vonehfafed NI to the Inhirmity 
of Hutt Underſtandings', *which he would" nob- 


therefore have" depend upon 4 particular examina- 


tion of the points, which are ptopor'd® to us to be- - 
heve, but hasgiven'us, for a certain Rule, the Au-.- | 
thority of the Univetfal Church; which is the Pro- - 
poſer of theſe Articles; which heing clear and un« 
doubted, retrieves our underſtindings from that La-- - 
berynth, where. particular diſcaſſions of Myſteries, 
would of necefſity engage it. 

Therefore in matters of Faith, the authority of” 
the Univerſal Church ts: chtirely decifive ; and fo + 
far it is from being ſubje& to error, that we never -_ * 
fall into error, but when we wander from its aus: . _ 


 thority, and refuſe ro ſubmit. to ir, 


We alfo draw convincing Arguments in matters - 
of Religion, from the manner of their being pb» - | 
pounded. 

For example, when we find thax for theſe many - 
Ages-of the Church, efpccially i in theſe latter ages, 
that ſo many oerforls "Have endeavoured to eſtabliſh;. 
their epinions by Fire and Sword, when we have 
een. em arm'd againſt rhe Church with Schiſm, a- 
gainſt 
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aſk. uh T. ral. ate, Rebellion : ; 
a N os op nag ; withqut ordinary Mi, | 
py wirhout Miracles, 'withour any. marks of. Pies 
ty, but rather with. ſenſible marks of Impiety,. un- 
dertake to change the Faith and Diſcipline, of the 
Church, ſuch .gcriminal.manner of. Propounding is 
more than. Pete to. Lynn all ratianal Perſons to; | 
ext the thing prop and to; prevent the 
raeaner fort. fropy lite epi Arguments. LY 

\ But in things: 4 woes of: which is not abſo- 
lutely neceflar ad where God has left every Man 
to his own articul ar reaſons Authoricy and; Man- 
ner. of. propaunding, { erve. only to engage ſeveral 
perſons, in judgment Gon atrary: to the Truth. - 

We do not. NO Arhakes here to, give Laws and 
preſcribe Rules and preciſe Limits of that reſpe&t; 
which we owe to- Authority in, Human Things ; / 
but to mark out fome groſs miſtakes that are-come 
nm tted, touching this matter. _... 

Soretimes. we only. regard the aken of Te: 
ſtimonies, rot conſidering whether number be the 
moſt probable Argument that, we have found out 
the Truth. For as an Author of this age nas obſer« . 
ved in difficult things, Truth diſcovers it ſelf to.one, 
ſooner than to many. Therefore: this is 80 good Con+, 


Kquenee : This opinion is upheld by a great num - | 


ber of Philoſophers, . therefore ic is true... .. . 
Soretimes we are perſwaded by, certain qualitics 
and endowments of Men,which have no coherence. 
with. the truth of things which ace difcourſed: of. 
Thus there are-a. great . number af people that be-. 
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| Rive without any other'examin tion, thoſe that are 

* - Ynore aged ahd* have: "more experience ; tho the' 
hings boliey 'd, neither depend upon gt nor expe--+ 
-  Jrience, but he acuteneſs of underſtanding; 

Piety, Wiſdom, Moderation, are without doybt- 
livies the moſt1o-be eſteemed in the world, and, 
"is a great:Authority” due"to ſuck perſons, in 
that depend upon Piety, 'Siicerity!* and 'an' 
Numination from'God, probably \more- particular- 
ly conferr*d upon thoſe that ſerve him' moſt purely. 
But there arc ar infinite number-of - things that-on- 
ly depend! upon buman Intelle& , human Experi- 
ence and human Penetration. in which things, 
they--who haye the preateſt'advantiges of wit and - 
ſtudy; merit:more belief than- others. Nevertheleſs 
the contrary often happens ,/ and moſt Men think: 
it moli.{afe to follow i inthe ſame,the opinjon of the- 
geacelt number. | 

Which :comes to pas in'part from hence, that 
theſe advantages of wit are not 1d conſpicuous, as 
the-exterior Regularity, which* appears 'in perſons 
of piety, and partly, for that Men never -care' to' 

make diſtinions.” Theſe diſtin&tions confound *em; + 
ſo that they will have- all or notbing. If they 
give credic'ro_any perſon in ſome things, they” 
believe 'him in" all things ; 'if they give. no cre- 
dit:to: another Man, they believe him in nothing. 
They love thoſe ways thit are ſhort, dedfive 
and  compendious. - But this humour, though v- 
fual, is contrary: to reaſon ; which ſhews us, that” 
the fame perſons do-not eric. belief in al} things | 
ecauſe 


| it is a, deprav'd; 
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"True = Y that hls are ſome pardongble er org, 
fuch as-are thoſe, when, we. give 4 greater -b 
to. the. Opigions of thoſe whont. we. dleeta © to 
men of. Credit... But: there is. one deluſion, mud 
mare abſurd in it ſelf, and which-is nevertheleſs vs 
ry frequent ; which. is to believe that a Man ſpeal 
Fruth, becauſe he. is's Perfon-. of Quality, Rik of 
and advanc'd,; in Dignity, . 
e 


grave 


in all UE: 


Nor .that any. Perſon exprefly a he theſe; Gay 
cluſions,. He has. a Hundred .;T houſand»Livres'4 
year. therefore ke is wiſe. He is nobly; deſcends 
ed, therefore we mult. believe what he ſays /torbs 
true, Such a one is a Perſon of :no: Eſtate; 
therefore. he is in the wronge// Yet- ſomething; like 
this prevails. in-the- minds of the-moſt part: iof the 
world, and which. carries away thei prong 
without. any. other conſideration. . +; 1 
+ .,Ler the, ſame. thing be propogd. ”_ a Perſon 

of quality,and a. Man of mean coridition they, will 
approve what, the. Perſon of Quality utters, when 
_ they will nor. vouchſafe to- hear what: the other: ofs 
fers. The Scripture inſtruQts-us, touching this hu« 
miour. of Men, perfeQtly repreſenting, it tous in this 
© Book of Ecclefi taſticus. When the Rich Man. ſpeaks | dll 
Men. ate ſilent, and extoll buy words. tothe, Cloud: ; is 
@ poor wad thin they cry who #6. that: 7 


4 


Certain. | 
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th » Certain it is; that complacency andflattery have 

& great ſhare in the approbation which is given to- 
the ations and'words of Perſons'of  Quatity, and 
which oft-times they draw to themſelves by a certain 
external-Grace, and manner of Behaviour, noble, 

free and natural. Which' is ſometimes fo' peculiar to 
themſelves,that it is hardly to be imitated by thoſe 

| who are of a low and mean Birth:Bar as certain ir is, 

that there are alfo ſeveral, who approve all that 

great Men' fay and do, out of an inward proneneſs 
of ſpirir, which bows under the burden of Gran- 

- deur, and Which has not a ſight ſtrong enough to 
abide its Luſtre ; and thar the exterior Pomp which 
environs thoſe great Men, impoſcs not a little, and 
makes ſome impreſſion upon the more prudent ſort. 

The reaſon of this deception, proceeds from tte 
Corruption of the Heart of Man, who having a 
burning paſſion for honour and pleaſure, neceſfari- 
ly conceives a great love for Wealth and* Riches, 
and thofe other qualities whereby they acquire both: 
pleafures and honour. ' Now the Love which they: 
have for all theſe things that the World admires, is* | 
the reaſon thar they are efteem'd happy who'ers 
joy*em;; and judging: them happy, © they. place 
thoſe Perſons above themſelves, and look upon 'em 
as eminent ind exalted. Which cuſtott infetfibly” 
glides from: rhe conſideration of their Fortb*ts,to- 
the conſideration of their Mirids. * Men do not Us. 
ſually do things by halves. And therefore they give 
the Rich and Potent a Soul as exalted; as their 
condition ; and this is the reaſon of that great _ 
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dir, . which. they. meet with in all Aﬀairs, that they. 
manage... ,: . | | 


| But this deluſion is much more prevalent in the. 
great. ones. themſelves, who are not careful-to cor-, 
rect that irapreſſion, which their. fortyne. naturally. 
makes in. their . minds,. as:well'-as 1a.the minds.of 
their Inferiors. For there. are few of: *em, with: 
whom Riches and Dignities have not the weight of. 
Reaſon, and.who do not believe that their, opinions, 
and judgments are ſuperior.tg the jiidgments of thoſe; 
that are beneath *em.., They cannot brook that per-, Þ| ;; 
ſans whom they. look. upon with contempt, ſhould, |} þ 

l 

a 


pretend to have ſo much. reaſon and judgment as. 
they. And this is that which makes 'em fo impatient, 
of the leaſt contradiction. . = 
This proceeds. from the ſame ſource, that. is, from 
the. falle Ideas, which they .have of their. Grandeur, 
their Nobilicy and their. Wealth. .. Whereas they; 
ſhould conſider 'em,. as things entirely.Strangers ts- 
their -Being.; and which are no grounds for them to. 
believe, but that they are £qual to all: the, reft. of. 
Mankind, both in. Bedy and. Sou], but that their- 
judgments. are.as weak,-.and as apt.1o be deccived,. 
as the judgtnents of other Men. They incorporate, .. 
as .3t- were, .in; their Eſſence , all theſe. qualities. of.” 


Great, Noble, Rich,. Maſter, Lord, Prince ; they. 
9, > 
% 


the their Idea, and never repreſent themſelves. 


E. ts mhetaſelves, Without all their Titles, and all their. 
* rain of fplendor, _ \ 
= They accultom themſelves from their Cradles, to. 
look upon themſelves as diſtin from the reſt of. 


* ; 
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human Race : Their Imagination never intermix 

'+ | wid the common. crowd of Men, They. are. al-. 
©) | ways Counts or Dons in. their own Eyes, never. meer. 
| Mortals ; and lo.they' cut;a'Soul and a Judgment, 


Ys | according to the'Propoſution of their Fortune, And. 
t | believe themſelves no Iefs above others in their Un- 
'' 


derſtanding, than they towre above 'em in Wealth 

t | und Dignity. 7 

' | -- The Folly of Men is ſuch, that there is nothing 

| of which they do not make ule, to aggrandize the. 

> | 74s, which, they have of themſelves, -A ſumptuous. 

5 Y Houſe, a Magnificent habit, and a great Perriwipg, 

' Þ makes him efteem himſelf more learned.rhan others, 

s | and if wetake a nearer obſervation, we ſhall finds 

* | that ſome-believe themſelves wiſer a Horſe-back. or 
a Cond mhentfoot PPPoE: 
\ 'Tis.an-cafie thing to perſwade. the world, that 
there is nothing more ridjcuſous than thoſe judg-. 
ments ; but it is a difficult-thing to exempt 'em from. . 
the (ecret Imprefſion, which theſe exterior things, 
make in the mind.. All that can be done, 1s to ac-- 
cuſtom cur ſelves as 'much as. in us lies,not to pive. 
any Authority to any of. theſe qualities that do nor. 
contribute to the finding, out of Truth ? 'Nor to. 
them neither, farther than as - they contribute effe-, 
Qively. Age, Knowledg, Study, Experience, 
Wir, Vivacity, Myderation, Accurateneſs, Labour,, 
ſerye to find'out the Truth of things conceal'd, and 
fo far theſe qualities deſerve to be reſpeQted. | But 
they are diligently to be weigh'd,and afterwards to, 

be compar'd with. contrary Reaſons. For. from a- 
- : ny 
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ny of theſe T_T in particular, there is nothing i 6 


be concluded of certainty ;,fince there are falſe op | 
nions that have been approv'd by Perſons of. q - 
wit, and endow'd. with the greateſt part of bo 
good qualities. _ ST NNgy a i ty: 
VILL 4 xr5 
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Therei is yet ſomething more deceitful in the ſar, - 
prizes which ariſe from the manner. ,For we art i : 
naturally enclin'd to believe that Man has reafo, || 
who peaks with a Grace, fluentty, with pravity, 
with moderation, and ſweetneſs, and to. believethat | " 
Perfcn in the Wrong that ſpeaks raſhly, paſſionately, 0 

inycctively, and with preſumption in his aCtions,  * 
and, his-words. i 

Neverthelefs, if we judge not to the bottom of | 
things , bur by theſe "exterior and ſenlible man- 
- ners, it is impoſſible but. that we muſt be often de- 
ceived. For there are ſome Perſons that utter their | 
follies gravely and modeſtly, and others &the con- 
urally, brisk and airy. or leſs 
gn by ſome paſſion that appears in their Ge-. 

res: and Words, have no. lefs' truth however on 
their (ide. There are ſome Men of mean' and ſuper-. 
keial capacities, who having been bred; at Court, 
where they more diligently ſtudy and 'praftiſe the 
' Art of Complacency, than in other places, have 
acquir'd ' manners that. are very plealing, under 
which they make paſs for current many falſe judg- 
rnent, while others not having thoſe outward em- 


belliſh- 
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> | felihments _" nor. however to have large Tntel- 
| lets, and folid at the bottom. There are ſome who 
* Þ beak better than they think, ard'others who think 
«ff betrer than they ſpealc. And therefore reaſon requires, 
7 that chey who areeapable ſo rs do; ſhould not judge- 
"7 | byexterior appearancee,but always ſubmit to Truth, 
rot only when it is propos'd after theſe harſhand un- 
pleaſingy bur alſo when it is intermix'd with innu- 
ir. | =erable falfities. For the ſame Perſon may fpeake 
re | Truth inone thing, and falſe in-another; be right 
n; n'this, in that wrong... 
n 
Ut 
() 


Wear then to confider-every thing apart, that 
is, we muſt judge of the manner by the mamer, of 
the Thing by the Thing ; not of the thing by the man- 
ver, nor of the memer by the 2bing, i: a Man-ſpeak 
paſſionately, he is to be blamed, "but to be AppTau- 
rf ded, i he ſocak truth, On the other {ide-a Man'is 
'Þ to be commended for ſpeaking prudently and mode- 

rately, butro-be bland if he utter falſhood. 

But great care is to be taken, leaſt we conclude 
any thing to be true or falſe, becauſe it is propos'd: 
after ſuch or {vch a:manner. It is but juſt alſo, that 
they who deſire to perſwade others into a belief of 
ſome'Truth which they have found out, ſhould en- 
deavour to cloath it in the moſt graceful form, 
which is moſt proper to cauſe it to be approv'd, and: 
to avoid thoſe irkſome manners that only ſerve to 
altenate the mind. 

We muſt alſo remember, that when we intend. 
to per{ſwade, *tis not of fo much importance to 
ſpeak Truth ; but that it is of the greateſt impor- 

tance 


han 


”,, © 


vering it in a manner ungrateful. This is the gres> 


becauſe it ſerves-to regulate the Soul as well as our, 
words. For. though they be two different. things, 
to be wrong in the Manner and Thing, neverthe; 
leſs: the Vices of the, Manner are more pernicious | 
than. the, Vices of the Thing. | 1 
And indeed all thoſe fiery, inſulent, bitter, , opj-: 
nonated. paſfioned. manners,. proceed from. ſome Ir-. 
regulerity of the mind, which is many times worſe. 


reprove in others, and.-it is always unjuſt to think to, 
perſwade: Men in that manner.For:-it is juſt that they, 
ſhould ſubmit to truth when: they know it, but it is 
unjuſt that they. ſhould exa&t from others, to hold. 
that for "Truth which-we belieyeupon the ſole ſcore. 


when they propoſe Truth. after- thoſe unpleaſant 
manners.. For the Air of the Diſcourſe enters our 
minds together with the Reaſons.. The mind. be- 
. Ing more quick to perceive that Air, than to appre-. 
hend the folidiry of the Proofs, which many- times. 
they underſtand nor at all. Now the. Air of the 
Diſcourſe being thus ſeparated from the Proofs, de- 
notes only the Authority which he: that Pts At» 

: tributes 


teſt. precept of Rhetoric, therefore the more uſeful, | 


than the defeR of intelle& andknowledg which we. 


of our Authority, Yet.rhis is that which they do,. 
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ribates 1 to  So'that if he be cager and im- 
perious, he Gates the minds of his auditors; be- 


cauſe it ſeems, as.if: he would -*earry by his Autho- 


rity and a kind of Tyranny, what he ought to' ob- 
rain by reaſon and perſwaſion. * 


' This Injuſtice' is much/greater, when it cnakds vſe 


"of theſe difteaſing manners, toi combat . and over- 
throw opinions commonly. receiv'd.* For the Tea- 
fon of particular perſon, 4ma! be preferrd before 
that of ſeveral, when-itis'moſt in the right, bur no 
 privare perſon ouphit to pretend his Authority to be 


more prevalent than the judgment-of all others. 

So that not only Modeſty and Prudence, but Ju- 
ſtice ir ſelf, obliges us to an humble and ſubmiſſive 
Air of Reaſoning, when we combat commonly re- 
ceived opinions,or a confirm'd Anthority ; otherwiſe 
that Injuſtice can never be avoided of oppeling pri- 
vate to public and univerſal Authority, or art leaft 


the chiefeſt and beſt eſtabliſh d. We-cannor ſhew 


-00 much moderation ; when we'go'about"to"trou- 


ble the poſſeſſion of a received opinion , or a belief 
that has been fix'd time out of mind ; which is fo 


_ true, that St.. Auſtin extends the ſame *s the Verities 
of Religion ;-having given this excellent Rule to all. 


thoſe that are oblig'd to inſtruct others. 

See, ſaith he, what method the Prudent and Pious 
Catholic Teachers take, in what they are - bound to 
teach others. If they are things common and autho- 
rized, they propoſe 'em after a moſt aſſured manner, 
and which teſtifies ncthing of doubt, yet with all the 


ſweetneſs and mildneſs imaginable. But if they be 


things 
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things which are extraordinary, houg "rm are _— q 
things which they, clearly. hm - tobe true, - yet the 
rather propoſe "em 9s | doubtful' queſtions , and th; 
examined, then as. Axioms ard Maxims, that in thi 
tl.y may condeſcend to _. the 4 i mity of . the Audita; || ( 
Or if it be a Truth. ſo. ſublime, : that i, above thi 
reach of thoſe to. whom -it 55 propounded, they rathyll i 
chuſe to ſuppreſs "it for ſometime , that their Heatg; 
may have tame to  encreaſe their knowledge, and al : 
_lgrge” their capacities, ' than to: diſcover it to *em, int} / 
height of  #heir weakneſs, when it would. but NG * 
Rupifie their Me 


D 


The End of the Third Part. 
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WT remains 7 us to difourls,” rouchi 1 
- Foyrthpart of. Logic, which concerns Mer 

- which without doubt 1 s the-molt profitable and 

important part. "We thoughr i requiſite to 

incert into this part, that which: relates to De- 

monſtrationz which docs not uſually copfifl. in any 

one 


we ſeldom 54 Fn No main buſineſs is Gr wes 
to diſpoſe his Thodghtsin gatid brer, making uſe 
of thoſe which are moſt cer and ppc "_ 
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therg 7s Lie Thin hat 
we © 6ag ings Þ) d 
more cert al "7has what we | know. by our 
| Senſes, that there are ſome things 


which Mais Underflantlin 75 uncapa ble, 
— --Fhe-advantage Fehdweeſſr Ignoramce. 


F when-we cool ole certain Maxim, we 
U {gi the hg, of it either by ir (hor by 
«pf Eidetics perfwades us without any gihet 
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ar-rule us,whether it be Authority or ReaſonzIf it 
be Authority, which cauſes us to imbrace' what is 


propoſed this is that which is called Faith ; If it be 


reaſon, then where this Reaſon does not produce 
an entire Conviction, but leaves ſome doubr till 
behind, this Acquieſcency of the Mind accompa- 
nied with ſome fort of diſlatisfaQion is called 
opinion. To 

But if Reafox clearly convinces us, then where 
it is not clear, but only-to outward appearance, and 
for want of attention, then the perſwaſion which it 
produces, proves an Error, if it be falſe in reality ; 
or at leaft a falfe Judgment, if being true in it ſelf, 


| we have not reaſon ſufficient to believe it true, 


- But iif this Reaſon be not only apparent but ſolid 
and true, which is found out by a more diligent and 
exact attention, by a more firm Perſwaſion, and 
by the quality of perſpicuity, which is more lively 
and more penetrating, then the Conviftion which 
this Reaſon produces, is called Knowledg, about 
which many queſtions ariſe. = 

The firſt is, whether there be any ſuch Know- 
ledg, that is to ſay, whether we have any Rnow-. 
ledg grounded upon clear and certain Reaſons ; or 
in general, whether we have any clear and certaim 
knowledg ; for this queſtion relates as- well to Un- 
derſtanding as to Knowledg. 

There are ſome Philofophers who make it their 
Profeffion to deny this Knowledg, and who have 
raiſed the whole Structure of their Philoſophy upon 
this Foundation, Of which Philoſophers me there 
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are. =" Fon Taree wo eros Trovabilap and) F 
theſe-are the new Academics: : the other fort, who. 
are the Pyrrboniani , deny even Probability jt ſelf, . 
pretending that all things are equally uncertain,” 
But the truth is, that all theſe opinions that have. : 
.made:fuch a noiſe in the World, had never any ſubs. | - 
tiſtenee but: only. jn Diſcourſes; Difputes and: Wis; 
tings, and that no Man was ever otherwiſe perſwas, 
ded, but-rhat they were only the: Foys.ahd Diliri- | 
urns of ingenious perſons that had nothing el{e:to 
do, :but never ſuch Sentiments of which they were 
entirely. ſo fatisfy'd ' as to' walk and ſtand by 
thoſe Maxims, as the Rules of Life; And therefore. 
the beſb, way to convince theſe Philoſophers; iis ito; 
cite /en:to Sake Tribunal of: their Conſciences, : atid 
{incere HoneRty,and to ask*em after all theſe diſcour-: 
ſes, by which they endeavour to ſhew that there is 
no difference between ſleeping and waking, nor be; 
tween Madneſs; and being in a'Man's Sences, whe: 
ther they:do not verily. believe at: the ſame tine, 
in teſpite of all their Reaſons, that they are both'a-7 
wake;'and in'their Wits; and whether ifithey” had 
bur” the leaſt remainder of Ingenuity, they would' 
not-give-the Lye to all theſe:Vanities and Subtilties, 
and-frankly-confeſs:that they' could never belieys- 
theſe things; though they. ſhane Make it never” {a 
much their endeavour, *- Be ES: 
1 But if there ſhould be any! perſon avhe' ſhould 
doubt whether he. were awake, orin his Sefices, or: 
could believethat the Exiſtency af all exterior things: 


” uncertain, and that the queſtives whether” there 
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| A;PUNs7 mM, WW. thing as Marter,yer 
"| no;Man;.cauld., ever, goubr, .as. St.. Auſtin affirms, 
51 > teh he be;. ener "be think, Þ go. Soy he 
lye.; Far. whether he be aſleep or A RE whether 
inox out: of his:Wirs,, whether, he be decciv'd.or got 
deceiy 'd;; 1 it, 18,Cer tain At Lead that, while, he thinks, 


| | be-both s and op lt being) impoſſible to, ſeparate. 
© Þ Being ad Life fr The "and, to. believe!thar 
| be who Thinks, Pity Ns 1s. nor lives, So that 
« || from this; clear; certaig.; and unqueſtionable Know- 
, ledg,,'may be[drawna Rule, . Syravg to; approve 
= | 4thole thoughts as txus1and, glear, which appear 
J 
4 


94 Manylike this}. ef :0* 413 

4 Ip--is; pale 40] [aux of. ain Daroath, 
.. | ons of; the;Senles, by, ſeparating ,'em, from their-Ob- 
,. | jet» For whether, there be a Sun or an Earth-or no; 
.. | <5rmain it is chat L imagin Iſce.one. Jam certain/thar 
| 1am in doubt while I doubt, that I belieye I ſee, 
when 1; doubt whether, I believe, 1 fre. z, and I be- 
i | levebhear, -when-lqueſtigg, whether [; believe. 1 
d liean;and therefore nog ending; our thoughts be= 
F vngK er things: "Which, AFe- acted 1 in the Mind it 
wy TM and, coniſjdering, what. is only done | there, 
$4 we: ſhall hndythere an | Infinite number of-- Ceres 
x thinties of, which! it is Impoſſible. to--doubt.. 
a Which, Conhidtiration. may. ſerve to. decide ano» 

theegbeſtion whibh ariſes upon qhis. Subject; which 
d 
i5-\wherher; thoſe [things are only perceiv 4 by. the 


q Mind, are. -more ' of leſs certain;than thoſe things 
| which we underſtand by the Sences ? for it is clear 
5 by hat wes have fig,/ that we! are more aflured 
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of our Perceptions and Hee, Which we only know 
by the Reflexion of our Mind,then'we af&of all ths" 
objects of our Senſes. We may alſo ſay; thar'th# 
our" Senſes do not always deceive us inthe" report'ef 
things which they make us, yet that the aſſurance 
we-have, that they do not deceive us; does riot pros' 
ceed from'our Senſes, but from-a reflexion of the 
Mind, by which" we diſcera when we ought, and: 
when we ought notyto believe 'our Sences'! © 
- And therefore we muft acknowledg that-St. 4u- 
Nin after Plato, had reaſon to affirm, that the Judg- 
ment of Truth, and the-Riike t6 diſcern it belongs 
Not to the Senſes, but to the Mitid, 'And'ithat the 
alluranee-to be depended* ori fron: the Sences)! is 
of no large extent, and "that there ate many 


things which we believe we know by the Sences, 


of which we cannot ſay, that we have any abſolute 
- For example, 'we may know by the'Sences that 
one Body is bigger that! kngtber 3 but we "cannot 
know certainly*Whit is the*true and natural bigneſs 
of .every Body ; for the manifeſtation of' which, we 
are only to conſider; that if all the World had ne- 
ver look'd upon exterior objects, but with multiply-«' 
ing Glaflescertainit is,they would not have ſhap'd 
thoſe Bodies and meaſiires of Bodies' otherwiſe than 


according to the Bigneſs repreſented iby the Magni- 
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fying-glafſes, Now our Eyes are Magnifying-glafles, | 


«nd whether we know not preciſely, we diminiſh or 
tnlarge the objets which we [ce.. Or, whether the 
ck ml Magnifying-Glaſſe,' which we believe to 


augment 


— | Chap. IT. The 4#} of Thinking - 
TY) er er a een none nao ——————_ 2 _ 
, y augment or diminiſh, do not. rather dos. 
Wi fame things according. to-their true Magnitude. So 


repreſent the 
that we do not certainly. know: the abſolute and na- 


avalbigneG of aopBodſs ; .. 1... 
; | Neither do we know whe her we. ſcethingsto be 
.of- the ſame bigneſs with other Men. For tho' two- 
 perſons-in megſuring, .agree together, that ſuch a 
Body ;does.ngt contain above fave Foot, yet perhaps. 
that which one Man means by one Footjs not whac 
another means by the. ſame meaſure. Far one con- 
ceives what.is repreſented to him by his\Eyes.; and- 
another conceives the ſame thing; yet it may be 
:the Eyes of the one perſon do not repreſent the 
fame ; thing .which. the other mans Eyes do; in 
"ages their 'Eyes may be like Glaſſes variouſly 
4 9 RY cer: LR TOfLEtG 

hy. | SFEL there, is. great Probability,that this dif- 
ference is not very great ; becauſe we do not ſee a- 
ny. difference. ia the forming of the Eye, able to 
produce a change ſo remarkable, for tho? our 
Eyes are Glaſſes, yet they are Glaſſes cut by the 
Hard of God's and ſo we have reaſon to. believe, 
that 0p Be the truth of Objefts;, only that 
there are ſome defeRts which alter and deprave the 
natural Figure. - * £ | 

- However it be, if the Judgment of the bigneſs 
of. Objets be any way uncertain, fo is it neither 


I neceſlary, nor have. we any reaſon to conclude that 


there is any more certainty in any. other reports of 
the Sences. For if I do not know preciſely what is 


the abſolute and natural bigneſs of gn Elephant, 


O 3 how- 
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for common Underſtanding P1637 22 Of of.6'9 Tails 
\ Therefore, there is bath cettainty and'uncertaih. 
ty, 'as well Tn the Mind as in rhe Sences, and i 


would be' an equal:miſtake t6 look-tpon all thin} 


"which is: ſufficich 


= 


as certain, or' all as things uneertiin,*" 
| Reafon.on the contrary ptopoſey' three things to 
v5 to be obſerved,” fee A PL INC GW 1 F 
'For there are ſome things to be *known "clearly 
and certainly. "There 'are-other things," "the truth 
_ of which we do-not as yet clearly and evidently un- 
derſtand, but which we may hope to underſtand 
hereafter. And there are other "Hips which it 
| Impoſfible rhat we'ftiould'urderſtand with certainty; 
either becauſe we are , ignorant of, the Prin&pk 
that lead us: to the Trlk: 'or becauſe' they are & 
bove the reach of our Undetſtandings,* © ' 
The firſt fort comprehends all that we know by 
Demonſtration, or Underſtanding,” 
The ſecond is the continual” bxertife Gf Phildſy 
phical Study, "Bur it may wile heppen that they 
may loſe their time, if they cannot *diftinpuilh this 
from the third fort,it they cannor diſcern thoſe things 
to which the Mind may attain ; from thoſe other 
things which it is not capable to apprehend. 
' The moſt compendious way to the full extent of 
knowledg is not. to toil our ſelves in the'featch of 
that which is above us, and which we tan' never 
rationally expect -to comprehend. Such are thoſe 
queſtions that relate to the Omnipotency 'of ns 
| WIC 
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which ir would be ridiculous to confine within the 
' narrow Limits of our Underſtandings ; and gene- 
. rally, as to whatever partakes of Infinity. For our 


Undetſtanding being finite; loſes it ſelf in the Laby- 


 rinth of Infinity ; and lies overwhelm'd under the 
" multicude of thoughts, contradiding one another. 


Hence may be drawn the- moſt convenient and- 
ſhorteſt ſolution 'of many queſtions; about which 
there will be na end of diſputing,ſo Jong as Men are 


; infeRed with the Itch of diſpute, in regard they can 
never be able to arrive at. any certain knowled IE 


whereby to aſſure and fix the Underſtanding. Is it 
poſſible any creature ſhould be created from Eccrai- 


.ty ? Is it poſſible for God to make a Body infinite 


in quantity, a moyement infinite in ſwiftnefs, a 


. multitude infinite in number ? Is a number infinite ; 
'* even or odd ? Is one infinite more extenſive than an- - - 


other ? He that ſhould anſwer once for all, I know 
nothing of it, may be faid to have made as fair. a 


Progreſs in a moment, . as he that had-been beating 
- his Brains twenty-years, about theſe Niceties. 'The 


only difference between theſe Perſons is, that he that 
drudges day and night about theſe Queſtions, is in 
the greateſt danger of falling a degree lower than 
bare Ignorance ; which is,to believe he knows that 
whictr he knows not at all. | 
There are alſo an infinite number of :Metaphyſi- 
cal Queſtions, which being far remote and abſtrafted | 


from Principles clearly known,can never be reſolv'd : 


So thar the ſureſt way is, for a Man to rid himſelf 


_ of *emthe ſooneſt he can ; and after we have flight- 
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ly read what has been ſaid of *m 
unlearn 'em again 
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By which means, ridding our ſelves of vain and 
wſelefs ſcrutinies, we ſhall be the more able to make 
z fairer progreſs in ſuch things as are more propot- 
tionable to our underſtandings. 

Moreovergwe are to underſtand, that there are 
fome things which are incomprehenſfable in their 
manner, yet certain in their exiſtency, we cannot 
comprehend how they are, however it is certain, 
they are. | 

What is more incomprehenfible than Ecernity ? 
and yet at the ſarae time what is more certain ? In- 
fomuch that they , who through a deteſtable blind- 
neſs, have defaced in their minds the knowledge of 
God, ' are cogſtrain'd to attribute it to the vileſt and 
moſt contemptible of Beings, which is Matter. 

How can we comprehend, that the ſmalleſt At- 
tom of Matter is diviſible to Infinity, and that we 


ther parts. "That a ſmall grain of Wheat encloſes 
In it ſelf as many parts, though leffer in proportion 
as the whole world ? That all imaginable figures are 
aQtually there to be found, and that it contains a 
little world in it ſelf with all its parts, a Sun, a Hea- 
ven, Stars, Planets and an Earth, in a moſt admi- 
rable correſpondency of Proportion 2 What on 
| | at 
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ean never come to ſo ſinall a part,that does not ons. 
ly encloſe ſeveral others, but alſo an infinity of ©. 
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part of this linke World. bay which _ 2 
ned of a grain of Wheat; and what a ſtu- 
ious exiguity muſt that be, of which we may 
Fr fay, that it is fuch-in relvel a grain of 


| Wheat, as a grain of Wheat is panda] with, the 


hole. World 2: Nevertheleſs this, part which/is ſ@ 
lea to us, contains another proportio» - 
nable World, and fo. ad infixtum ; there- being ſtill - 
no part which does not. comprehend as many pros - 
portional parts as the World, how large ſoever Fe 


make i _ - Br 


Theſe chings.ar are — above Conceprion ; .. yet neces - 


ſarily they muſt be fo, becauſe the diviſibility. of- 
Matter 1s demonſtrable, as appears by the proofs 


which Geometry furniſhes us with, as .clcar as. -A0Y, 
which ſhe produces. 


For this: Science ſhews us, that there, are yY 
lines which have no common Meaſure, which for - 
that reaſon are call'd Incommenſurable, as the Dias-- 


gonal and ;fides of a Square. Now if this Diago= 
nal and ſides were compos'd of a certain number of-- 


' divifible. Parts, one of theſe-parts would be the coms- 
mon meaſure of thoſe Lines ; and by conſequence - - 


it would be impoſſible that thoſe two Lines ſhould; : 

be compos'd of Indiviſible parts. 

Secondly, The ſame Science. teaches us, that it-1s 

impoſlible that a ſquare .Number ſhould be double - 

another ſquare Number , and yet 'is poſſible for an . 

extended Square to be double to another extended : 
uare. Now.-if theſe two Squares were comport : 
of a certain.number of Finite parts, the great SS. 
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| Qoubr of the verity of theſe Demonſtrations : Bu 
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would contain double: as many parts as the <4 
both being ſquare, there would be a ſquare Nut 
ber double. ts another ſquare Number, which 
"© zoffible 0. 80192 41.2008 85 T1180 NF yah 
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" LaPh, there is nothing rhiore'glear' than that two 
Nothovgs of an Extent can form an Extetit ; and th 
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every Extent has parts. Now taking two of thelk 
parts which are ſuppo#'d to be indivifible, F demand 
whether they have Extent or no ? If they bave,then 
they are divifible and have parts; if*they have not, 
HI ey are Nothings of an Extent , and ſo,it 
mpoſible they can form an Extent. — 


* We muſt. renounce all Human Affurance, to 


for the better apprehending this infinite Diviſhbility 
of Matter, I will add one more proof, which ſhews 
ws at the ſame time a Diviſion into Infinite, and a 
Toy that flackens to Infinite, yer never ends in 
Sos... ..* | 
Certain it is, that though it may be doubted, 
whether Extent may be divided to Infinity, it is un« 
queſtionable that ir may be enlarg'd to Infinity z and 
that'to a Plain of a Hundred Fhoufand Leagues, 
may be added another Plain of a Hundred Thou- 
End Leagues, and fo ad infnitum, Now this Infi- 
nite Augmentation of Extent proves its Infinite Di- 
viſibility, For proof of which , there needs no 
more than to ſuppoſe a plain Sea, which is augmen- 
ted to Infmnity, together with a Ship continually 
| Biking from fome part of that Sea, in a direct Line. 
Eertain it 1s, that the Rediwe that ſhall come from 
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ways mount, and infinitely divide the ſpace between -- 


of; the higher it will ſlowly aſcend, without ever 


'and the half of that Square, and fo ad Þifonitum, ' 
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the 'bottom of- the Ship, to the Eye of the Perſon 
boking from the Port, through a Glaſs or 'TtanF- 
parent 'Body ſhall. pals through a certain pint of 
the Glaſs, and the Horizontal Red ſhall paſs 
through another ſomewhat more Elevated, . Naw - 


43 the Veſſel makes Sail, the point of the Redive + 
that terminates at the bottom of the Ship,, ſhall al-- 


the two. points, and. the farther the Veſſel moves - 


ceaſing to-aſcend, or ever being able-to- touch the + 
Point of the Horizontal Radiw, becauſe thoſe two -: 
Lines interſeQing each other in the Eye, can.never 
'be Parallel nor the fame Line. . . 1. 
Whica Example, at the fame time, affords-us an R- 
Tofinite- Diviſibility of an Extent, and a {lackning -; 
of motion to Infinity, .._  . Le, 
\ By this Infinite Diminution of Extent; which-: 
ariſes from its Divifibility may be prov'd theſe Pro> - ! 
blems thar ſeem impoſſible in their 'T'erms. Toi find 4 | 
an Infinite ſpace equal to.a Finzte-; or which is no-more © |} 
than the balf or the third part of a Finite ſpace. Of's ? 
which among many others, here is one, very calle, » | 
though not ſo olite. "Take the half of a Square, . 


and joyn all theſe halfs by their longeſt Line ; the: 
Conlequence will be a Superficies of an irregular Fi- - * 
pure, and which will diminiſh «d 5nfinitum, at one -- 2 
of the ends, but which. will be <qual to the whole - 
 fquare. For the halt and the half of the half, the © * 
half of the ſegond half, and fo ad infinitum, _ = 
| (NE: + 


: 
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* the whole. The third, and the third of the third, | _ 


and the third of the new third, and fo ad 5nfinitum, | 
wake the half, To. xii nk ng . fame- 
 matner make the third part, and the fifth parti; Þ| - 
the fourth ; which 7 ning together at the ends, 
will produce a Figure containing a half, or a. third 
part of the 4re« of the whole, and which on the one 
fide ſhall be infinite in length, diminiſhing proporti- 
enably in breadth. 
 'The advantage that may be made of theſe Sye- 
eulations is not only. the bare knowledge of thelt 
things, which barren enough ; but to teach us the 
Fmits of our-underftandings, and to make us ac- 
knowledge infpite of our {clves, that there are cer. 
gain things that are, which-we are: not capable to 
apprehend. And therefore it is profitable in ſome 
meaſure to: take pains about theſe niceties, were it 
only-to tame our preſumption, in- oppoſing our fee- 
ble apprehenſions againſt the Truths which the 
Churchrpropoſes, under pretence that we cannot ap- 
prehend *em. 

For ſeeing,that the force and vigor of human wit 
is fore'd to fuccomb to the leaſt Atom of matter, 
_ and to,confefs, that he clearly ſees, that it is diviſible 
into Infmity, not apprehending how it can be done; 
is it not vilibly a fin againſt Reaſon, to refuſe to- 
belive the viſible Effets of God's Omnipotency, 
which is of it ſelf incomprehenſible ; and only be- 
cauſe it is above our Apprehenfion ? | 

But as it is ſometimes profitable for a Man to 
wake himſelt ſometimes fenfible of the weakneſs 

cr of 
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of hi his own Underſtanding, by the conſideration of 
thoſe Objets which are above it, it is no lefs certain, 


that he ought-to make choice of Subjes and Mat- 
ters, for his more general ſtudy,- which ate within 


the Wk of his Capacity, the truth of which: he 
may beable-to find out and comprehend,. whether, 
by proving the Effe&s by the Cauſes, or a Priors; 


or by demonſtrating the Cauſes by the EfteCts,which 
is call'd Demonſtration a. Poſteriors. .' Nevertheleſs, 


the fignification of theſe Terms muſt be dilated, to 


the end, that under them all ſorts of Demonſtrations 
may be reduc'd ; ; though here it may ſuffice to give 
a hint of them by the by; that they be underſtood 
and not ſeem uncouth- to- us, when we meet with 
them in the Writings and Diſcourſes of Philoſophy ; 
and for that, Arguments of this Nature being com» 
pos'd of ſeveral parts; it is requiſze, for the ren- 


 dring them more clear and concluding, to difpoſe 


them in a certain Order and Method. Of which * 
Method it is, that we ſhall diſcourſe in the chiefeſt * 
ad of this Book. | 


a AM 


CHAP. II. 


Of the two ſorts of Method, Analyſis and - 
"STO. An Example of Analyſis. 


"Ethod may be generally call'd, The-4r% of £ 
twell- diſpoſing a ſeries of ſeveral Thoughts, exther, | 
. #0 diſcover the Truth of which we are ipnorant, or to prove. 


ethers of which we krow the truth already. 


Thus 


? 
_ 


i 


oct 


%* 


| Thkusthere are two ſorts of Methods ; the one th 
diſcoyer the Truth, which is call'd Analyſe, or the 
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Method of Unfolding , and which may be alſo calle} Wi 


the Method of bivention: And the other 'to make 
It: underſtood by others when it is found out, which 


is-call'd Smhefir, ' or- the Method of Compoſition, and | m 


may be alſo call'd the Mevbod of Dofrine.- 
\ - Theentire Body of any Science is rarely hand. 
led Aralitically, Analyſis being only made uſe of to 
01 £66 61 46! reſoly * (One 
* The, greateſt part of what..is Pro E ſorry Que: 
"here diſcourſed concerning Queſtions, 10M. 
'was taken from a Manu | 
Deceas'd D'eſcartes, which Monſieur 


Clerchehier did me the favour to lend - 29 Are either about: 
me, 


words or things. 


| I call in this place 
Queſtions about words, not thoſe that. hunt after 
words, whereby things may be ſfignify'd, but which. 
fearch for things ſignify*'d out of the words them 
ſelves : As when we endeavour to find out the mean-. 
ing of a Riddle; or what an Author means by ob- 


ſcure or ambiguous words, 


.... Queſtions about things may-be reduced under four 
feveral forts, 'The firſt, when we ſeek for the cau-. 


ſes by the effefts.* | For example, we know the va- 


rious effects of the Loadſtone, and by their affiſtance 


ſearch for the cauſe. We know the various effe&ts 
which'are uſually attributed to the abhorrency of 
'Vacuwn : We ſearch whether that be the'trug cauſe, 
and we find itis.notz. We know the Sea ebbs and 


. 


& Motion. 
"A 


cript of the' Mow all Queſt. 


flows ; and we ſeck for the true cauſe of o regular ' 
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The ſecond is, When we ſcekto find-out the Efe 
ets by-the .Cauſes. For example, we find that 
I Wind and Water have a great force t9 moye Badies. 
ke | Bae the (Ancients not having ſufficiently examined 
h | What"might" be the: effets of thoſe cauſes ,- mere 
f made uſe of 'em, for many inventions afterwards 
found out to the great benefit of Mankind, and the 
l- {| great caſe of human Labour, which ought to have 
been the true Fruit of Phyſical Study. . So that it 
may be ſaid, the firſt ſort of Queſtions, whereby 
we ſeck the Cauſes by the Effects, include the ſpe- 
ff culative part of Ph by arid the ſecond part that 
tf ſeeks for the Effets by the Cauſes, contains .the 
Praftical part, _. 
e | The third fort of Queſtions, is when: we ſeck for 
r | the knowledg of the whole by the parts. As when 
h we :have.many Numbers, we ſeek for the Sum by 
- .# Addition or Multiplication. +. | 
- f The Fourth is,when having the whole.and ſome 
= | part, we ſeek for the other part : As when we know 
"| a certain number, .and. what is ſubſtracted from js, . © 
| we ſeek to find what gdains ;. or as when we ſeek 
Y ah know. what'will be the /o much, of a given num- 
7 Ba a 1s.to be obſery'd, that for the farther 
| || extention of theſe two ſorts of Qugſtions ; and that 
they may-.comprehend what 6annot be properly rcs 
ferr'd to the Fl rmer,; the Word. pant :is.40 be!taken 
more generally for all that comprehends a .tbinfy 
Ks Manners, its Extremities, its Accidents, its Pro= 
$rieties, and generally all its Aiributez. So that he 
may 


may be ſaid to ſeek the whole by its part 
and Baſis: And he may be faid to _ſeeK'a 

the whole abd another part, who ſeeksto nd out the: 
fide of a ReCtangle, by the kiowledge whieh"Wh- 
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s, Who 


& 


has of the 4res, and one of the Wes. . PE 
'. Now whatever be the nature of the Queſtion Þt& 
pos'd, the firſt thing is to conceive clearly and & 
ftinQly, what is the preciſe point of the Queſtion: 
'* For the” Error, of many is to be avoided, wholl 
out'of heat'and precipirancy, are ready with thelt 
anſivers, before they rightly underſtand, by the Cite 
cumſtances and other marks, what is propounded 
Like a Servant, that being commanded to go for 
one of his acquaintance, ruds away .in: haſte before 
he knew particularly, from his Miſter, who, that 
Friend is. © #, men In 
_ Now inregard there is in all queſtions ſomethings 
unknown, which elſe would never be to feek, ne- 
vertheleſs, that which is unknown muſt be mark'd 
out, and deſign'd by certain conditions, which 1k 
-rnit us to fearch'out one thing rather than-another, 
and cauſe us to underſtafW@When we have found it 
out, that it is the thing which we ſeek after. | 
And theſe Conditions we are well to conſider be: 
fore hand, with great care, leaft we add any other 
than what is enclos'd within the thing propounded, 
and of omitting any thing which is therein includ- 
ed : For both ways a Min may commit a manifeſt 
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+0 ., As for. Example, \in the firſt manner, if ir ſhould 
+ tf be demanded of 'us, what Creature that goes' upon 
46 four Feet in the Morning, upon two at Noon, . and 
I three in the Evening, we ſhould err to. think our 
*#}] ſelves bound' to take theſe words, Feet, Morning, 
4B Noon, Sropity fn their proper and genuine ſignif 
{8 cation: For the Propounder of the Enigma requires 
Þ no ſuch condition : | And therefore it is ſufhcient 
vis that they may be apply'd by a Metaphor to ſome 
i} other thing : And fo the Riddle will bewellrefolv'd, - 
| by ſaying that ſame Crearure is a Man. 
ed | Let us ſuppoſe the Queſtion to be, how the Sta- 
fob tue of Tanta/us could be made lying upon a Co- 
50 lumn-in the midft of a Vaſe, in the poſture of a/Man 
ſtooping down to drink, but could not doit, becauſe 
{El the water in the Vaſe, might aſcend- up © te his 
AS Mouth ; but fank down. again fo ſoon as it began 
& © to touch his Lips. We ſhould err in adding ſuch 
1 8 Queſtions that would be of no uſe to the! ſolution 
3 & & the Queſtion, and trouble our brains to find out 
- | fome wonderful ſecret in the Statye of a Tawahs, 


ie that caus'd the Water to fink down fo ſoon as it 
approach'd his Lips. For nothing of that is inclu- 


. ded in the queſtion. For if it be rightly conceiv'd, it 
may be ſufficient that we imagine a Vellel made to 


contain Water to ſuch a height, and. which em- 
'  ptics again, if it be fill'd above ſuch a.mark;. which 
| | iscaſie to be done, by cencealing a private Pipe in 
the Column, of which one Branch admits the Wa- 
ter into the Vaſe, the other which is longer, hangs 
down below the bottom of the Vaſe, For the Wa- 

5 ter 
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ter gour'd. i into:the Vaſe will: Gay: till it come toll 
"top of the Hphon or Pipe, but being | filled up rot | bot 
.top of the Pipe, away it flies again throught} 
»longer branch of the Pipe that hangs down b | pn 
the Vaſe, ' "I." 
The Queſtion alſo may be put what ſecret ty me 
| fame water Prinker had, who ſhew*d his tricks at G 
-45} about twenty years fince ; . and how by vomitinp are 
"only water" out of * his Mouth; he could fill at tt \ be 
. ſame time five of fix ſeveral Glaſſes with water bf by 
difterent Colours. If any one believe, that thel 
- waters of different colours were in his Stomach, and & 
that he made a ſeparation zhere,” as he threw * eſt ( 
 up-into the ſeveral Glafles, thar' Perſon: will bunt b; 
 aftera ſecret never to'be-found ; becauſeit is an im ? 
* 


Es 
| \ FM 


poſſibility. And therefore he is "only to ack why the 
! water coming- out of -one and the ſame Mouth, x 
one and the ſame time, appear'd to be of diven 
; Colours: in every one of the Glaſſes ;. which it's 
very. probable, was occaſioned. by' ſome Tinture,. 
-which'thie Mountebank pur ar the bottom of the 
-Glaſſeg/)! 6 
Tis *the cuntiing alſo of hoſe that propourid. 
_ Queſtions, which they would not have eaſily re- 
ſolv'd, to environ and cloud the thing which is to 
"be refolv* d with ſo'many, frivolous conditions,which- 
Terve nothiiþ to the ſollition ' of the queſtion,” on 
'purpoſe to prevent the diſcovery of the true point 
"of the thing propounded z and: fo we loſe time and: 
beat our'brains to no purpoſe,about things that con- 
tribute nothing to the diſcovery of-the thing de- 
ances. to be refaly'd.. "The: 
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Ridn ratarkedrus For eels ho we 
I en tofi out the perperual niprion by Art, For 
we know well thatthere are perpetual motions in na- 
| rey: as thoſe of Fountains, Rivers and Stars, "There 
fare ſome, ' who! believing the Earth-turns upon its 
fe] Centre, \which- is nothing -but-a great Load-ſtone , 
4 of which the common Adarhant- bas alt-the proper- 
| tie, 'belisve alſo that an Adamant may' be' fo' or- 
dered, as always to turn about Circularly, Which - 
| though they could bring to paſs, yet would it ne- 
thing*conrribute ro/find - our- the perperual motion 
'by *Atr3 in' regard hat other 'mbtion/ would be as 
vatutal4ab4hat-of* a Wheel expoſd to the current 
of X Rivey.»'7 26100 2.7 
nf Therefore when we have well examined the ir 
'F citftatioes tharmark our what is unknown'in the 
, queſtion, we ate next to-examin- what is. known; 
| for thereby 4 we ſhall come tothe knowledg of what 
& wnktiowRZz For we are nor'to imagine that we'ate: 
14 to "find ot >riew' Genime's of things, in regard- otir 
|| mindsareno farther capable to find out things 'un- 
| knownythen as they participate after fuch'or ſuch a. 
| manner, with the nature of things'which-we know, 
For'example,'if'a Man were' blind! from his birch, . 
we ThotildRilf our ſelves in vaio,rs ſeek out Argi-- 
ments and Proofs, to make him fſenſible"of the true 
I&a of Colours, fach as we have by means'of-:6ur: 
Sences. Alſo if the' Loadſtone, and. thoſe other- 
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dll chat can be found-by Human. [Invention; coulg: Sy 
we conceive diſtin&ly, that ſuch: a. mixture-o B+ F 
ings and Natures, which are known to us, could. pie | 

| _ thoſe effefts which are knownto us in the;Loa " 

 Rone. | Y 

Now it is chieſly in our Attention to what it : 
known. to us in the queſtion/| which we- ſhould re 
. ſolve, that the Anahſs confifts3. it being our, main, 
buſineſs to-. draw. from that , Examination' many} 
Truths that- may lead us to the knowledge of what 
we ſeek. _l* 
As if the Queftion were, ©@hetber the Soul be Immate 
#4), and to find it. out, we apply our ſelyes to cons | 
ſider the nature of oyr-Soul 3 we obſerve in the fir 
place, that ir is the propriety of the Soul to think, 
- -and that it may doubt of all. things:elſe, without 
doubting whether, it think or no, ..in-regard the 
doubt it ſelf is a thought. Aﬀter this- we examin 
what it is to think; and not finding in the Tea of | 
\'Fhoughtr, that: there is any ' thing included; in- the | 
Idea 'of extended; Subſtance, which is call'd a Body, 
.and that we may deny of Thought whatever be- 
longs to-a Body, as to be long, broad, deep, to have 
diverſity of Parts, to be of ſuch or ſuch a figure, to be 


divifible, 
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doifible Kc. without deſtroying the 1dea which we” 
[iaveot Thought, weiconclude that Thought'i is no. 
uber of extended” Subſtance z becauſe it 1s 'of the - 
| name that cannot be: conceiv'd, if the 
e der T £7 4 whoſe made | it is. Whence we 


: Subſ ance.; andfo the Subſlance that thinks, and - 
+ I 48- exterided Subſtance, muſt be two Subſtances 
q for: diſtint. Whence it follows that the de- 
{ ng .of the one doey no way argue the - de> | 
uction of the other, "ſince the ''extended. 'Sub- : 
; property Heftfoy'd, bur that all that 
ns-in-that which we'call deftruQtion i 1s / no-/ 
elſe; bur: a change or:dilſdlution'of ſome! parts: 
matrer which Teak always incNature;' as: 
| ve Akety yudge, that in breaking the Wheels of a: 
x &.the Subſtance. of the:Clock is not-deſtroy'd, 
- | fougt weſkygheClock i is deſtroy. Which ſhews,: 
1 that the-:Soul-nor;; being-diviſible br: compos'd : of 
'Y 
1 
; 
j 


any "parts, -annot Fn and 'by EEE" 8: 
ummortal. 14-5615 
-- This is tliat which i 1s call'd Anabſis, or an unfold 
jug, Where: you arc to obſerve, 1. That we ought 
X ig our: Progrefs,.as in the method'of Compo-- 
- | fition,from that whichis moſt kndwn, toithar which 
is leaſt known. For chere.is?no true: method that 
can diſpenſe with this Rule.” © © | 
2+ Thart-it differs from the -method of Glatgo: 
ſition in this, that we conſider theſe known Truths 
in the: particular examination -of the thing which 


we 


we. propeſe. to underſtand, ina not; in things: mats | 1 
general,! as-in the. method. of Doftrige: "T'buvH * 
the foregoing example, we do nat begi be. 0 
general Maxims, that no. Subſtance, ! © 
perly, -perifties; That what we. call deft 
only a diffolution of theparts ; That» ver bi 
no. parts cannat be:deſtroy'd : bit'we:moyatup! 
degrees tothoſe: genera}|Ruiles. :/ "2f:3 .c 92130 
- That we never"! ptopoſe: cleat and evident-\ 
xims, but as we haye occafion:to make uſe of * bw Ps 
whereas in -Synebeſts, We: produce thoſe firſt, as We 
fhall. Tſhew-hereafter): : 2m3t ext? Oo Sil) 19 no: nll. 
2:4. That theſe twadetheds fer puly;i © IF \| 
way thatileads from aValley'to'g Mountang:gbl 
fors. Froea that: whilſiS6ads From the, rdpiiok ab 
Moynrain to/a Valicþ>Ofas | the two manners giþ ||: i 
fer, to-prove thar-ſack-n' Perſon isdeſcended-from ||; 
Rt. 'Lewhs, of which the-dne way..is:to: ſhew! tha 
fucha' Perſon'had {uch-an; one | tb-big'Farhen; who 
was the $on-of: fuch an oberand! haabk Gon fuck}, 
26 onz3\nntt: fo dowh'to ,Sr.LemirnFhelother; ts: 

- begin from St. Lewss, and to ſhew that he had ſuch 
Children, thoſe Childien-. others, tilt they. omne to 
the laſt deſcent, who is: the Perſon intended And | 
this: Example 187 the :miore proper aulisitne]: bes | 
cauſe-iristhe moſt;certaim wayito fant ouranab) 
fouie Pedigree; buaſcending bed the/Son tothe 
Father ; whereas for the. aiftruftion of: others tha 
it is already 'found;; the moſt. uſubl'way: is to begin 
fromthe ſtock, the more ealily to. demonſtrate who 

wy were that deſcended fromit Whichi is; uſually 
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Þ [obſerved in;, the. Sciences. 5. Where after we - have 
wid BY ade 'uſe. of Anahyis to find out ſome truth, we ap- 
© fply our ſelves to the other method,-to explain what 
"Ie have found out. 
% | . By this we may underſtand what is the Anal ; of 
 Bthe Geomerricians, Which conſiſts im this. . A Queſtion 
6 (wg propounded to them, which they know not 
*Iwhether it be true-or;falſe. As whether it be. a Thes= 
5 $1an? or if a Theorem, the poſlibility orimpoſlibility of » 
"Jit. They ſuppoſe it to be,as it is propos'd;and-examt- - 
J's what will follow from thence,if upon that ex- 
" ,$amination they light upon evident 'Truth, of which: 
UN hue which. is propos'd is'a neceflary conſequence, 
| they-conglude from thence;..rhat-the thing-propoſed . 
Ys True: Then beginning again where they left off, 
they demonſtrate it by the-Method of Compoſition. But 
ifthrough  neceflary Tnferences, they fall into ab- 
ſudity and impothbility, they conclude the = 
ſbpord to be abſurd and impoſſible.” -- © 
1/This-is what .cah be conreally aig of Andbſi, 
which conſiſts-morein judgment anddexterity: of wit 
than in particular Rules. Nevertheleſs theſe four 
which Monſieur Des'Cartes proposd in his method 
may be beneficial for a Man to guard himſelf from 
erring in the ſearch of Truth, relating to human 
Sciences, though indeed they may be generally ap- 
'd ty-allyſorts of Metheds , and not particularly 
only to Anabſi 5, 
T. Never #0 receive any thing for Truth, which ts 
: ot known to be evidently ſuch , that 1s, carefully to a= 
n 201d precipitation and pregudice ; and nes to comprehend 
| any 
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any: thing more in a Man's Fudement, "they what preſs 
3t ſelf clearly to the underſtanding, and which 'is altogys 
ther and abſolutely unqueſtionable. 

2. To divide the Difficulties that are under Exami 0 
nation, into 4s many parts and parcels as he can, and ar 

rage for their ſolution. | 

 -- $+ \ To govern his thoughts by order, beginning from 
objeAs the moſt plain and cafie to know, that be may bell. 
able to ſoar by degrees, to the knowledge of thmgs mi , 
difficult and compounded ; and ſuppoſing a certain ordn 
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among thoſe things which do not naturally _— one 4 
nether. i 
&. To number bis Mediums, and make his revieml ? 


ſoexatth, that be may be aſſurd of not having omittal 
z#he leaſt Particle. 

True it is, that it is.a very difficult thing to ob 
ſerve theſe Rules. but it is always neceflary to bear 
them in mind, and to obſerve them with all the ex 
aAneks that lies in a Man's power, when he_would | 
find out_Truth by the way of Reaſon, and as far} 
as our underſtanding is capable & to reach : 
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4 of the Method of Compoſition, and particu= 
"I: /arlythat which is obſer d by the Geome- 
tricians. n 


F Hat we have faid in the - foregoing Chap- 
ter, has already given us ſome Idea of 
the Method of Compoſition, which-is the moſt im- 
portant, as being that which we make uſe of in the 
Explanation of the Sciences, 

| This Method conliſts principally in beginning 
I ' from . Things the moſt plain and general, and aſ- 
'cending to rhe leſs general and'more compounded; 
By this means we ſhun ungrateful Repetitions ; for 
ſhould we be to treat of Species's before Genw's, fince 
it is impoſſble to underſtand the Species rightly be- 
"fore we underſtand the Genus, there would be a ne- 
ceſſity of ſeveral times explaining the nature of Ge- 
2s in the explanation of every Species. 

There arc many things alſo to be obſerv'd, to ren- 
der this method perteC&t and proper for obtaining the 
propos'd end, which is to give usa clear and diſtin& 
Knowledge of the Truth. But becauſe the gene- 

p] ral Precepts are more difficult to underſtand, when 
*{ they are abſtracted from all manner of matter, we 
will conſider the Merhod of the Geomerricians, as 
being that which we have always thought moſt pro- ** 
per to convince us of the Truth, And firſt we ſhall |, - 
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ſhew what is to be commended inthis Method, and 
ſecondly what it has defeCtive. 

It being the chief aim of the Geomerricians to ad. 
-yyance nothing but what is truly convincing, they 


in general, | 
1. Not to ſuffer any Ambiguity in their Terms, t 
gainlt which they have provided by definitions gf 
words. CEE | 
2. Not to ground their Arguments but upon clear and 
evident Principles ; and which can never be queſth 
on'd by any Perſon of underſtanding ; which is the 
reaſon, that they lay down their Axtoms which they 
require, ſhould be granted them, as being ſo clear, 
that they would be but obſcur'd, by going aboutts 
prove them. | 
3. To prove demonſtratively all thefe Concluſion, 
by the help of ſetled Definitions, Principles grant- 
ed them, as being moſt Evident, and Propoſition 
which they have already drawn by the force 
Reafon, inſomuch, that after that they become 
Principles. 
So that we may reduce to theſe three Heads 
whatever the Geometricians obſerve to convince 
the Underſtanding, and include the whole in theſe 
ave Rules of great Importance. 


Rutes neceſſary for Definitions. 


1. Not to leave any thing in the Terms obſcure, ® 


Equivocal without aefining 1t, 


%Z.1l 


might atrain their ends by obſerving three thing | - 
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2. To make uſe of none but Terms ita known, or 
already explain'd. | 


©  Fy AXIOMS: 


x 2. Ty prophund no - Axioms but what 13 mo#t clear 
and evident, 


Fir DEMONSTRATIONS. 
j, 4. To prove all Propoſitions any thing obſcure, by 


beſl the help of proceding Propoſitions 'or' Axioms conceded, 
Propoſitions Demonſtrated, ' or laſtly by the Conſtruftion 


k of the thing 1 wy queſtion, when oy is ay Operation to 
toll be ſhewn, 

| F. Never to make uſe of the Ambiguity of Terms, by 
ul. Failing mentally to explain thoſe Definitions that reſtrain 
Y- \ and explain it 
Ns 


o Theſe are the Rules 'which the Geometricians 
' have thought neceſſary to render their Probations ® 

convincing and invincible, And we muſt confeſs, 
4,1 that a diligent obſervation of theſe Rules is ſuffici- 
| ent to avoid the making of falfe Arguments, while 
we treat of the Sciences. Which without doubt is 
che principal thing ; when all the reſt may be faid 
to be rather profitable than neceſlary. 
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CHAP. IV. 


A more e particular Explication of the fore. 


Wes a Sr: and firft of thoſe that relate 


4 finitions. 


Ho we have declar'd inthe firſt part the benefi 

of the Definition of Terms, nevertheleſs it is 

, of that Importance, that we cannot bear it too often 
:in remembrance, in regard that thereby we. unravel 
: Age number of queſtions ; which are very. difh- 
 eult, by.reaſon. of the Ambiguity of their, Terms, 
which ſome take in one Sence,ſome/in anather. In- 

_ fomuch, that very great conteſts would ceaſe in a 


to define clearly and in few words what he means by 
the Terms which are the Subject of the Diſpute. 


_ putes between the ancient Philoſophers, eſpecially 
the Stoics and Academies were founded only upon 
| this Ambiguity of Words; while the Stojcs to exalt 
| themſelves, took the Termsof Moeorality in Senſes 
| _ Quite different from , athers. Which made Men 
'n >elieve that their Morals were much more ſevere 
2nd more perfe& : .tho' indeed that pretended Per- 
;eRtion wes only in Words, and not'in Things, the 
ſagelt of the $79icks no leſs indulging himſelf to the 


00%, hai were more. Laticudjnary and remiſs, Nor 
did 
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Moment, if either of the Diſputants did but take care. 


Cicero has obſerv'd that the-greateſt.part of the dif 


_— of this Life, than the Philoſophers of other. 
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Chap. IV. The Art of Thinking, 41 13 
tid they with leſs care avoid the Evil and Inconveni- 
ences of Life, only with'this difference, that where- 
s other, Philoſophers made. 'uſe of the ordinary 
words Good and Evil, the Szoies call'd the pleaſures 
which they enjoy'd, clings zo be prefer'd ; and the 
Evils which they ſhun'd, things to be cootded 

And therefore it is ablolurely requilite toretrench 
from all diſputes, whatever is founded upon. the E- 
quivocations of Words, by defining them by other 
words fo clearly underſtood, thar there can be no fault 
found, or exception raken. 

To which purpoſe ſerves the firſt of the foregoing 
Rules, to leave OY in the Terms obſcure or, Equi- 
vocal without defining it. * But that we may. be able 
to make the beſt of theſe Definitions, we are to add 
the ſecond Rule, To make uſe of none but Terms per- 
felt known or already explain'd ; that is to ſay, terms 
that deſign as clearly as may be, the Idea which We 


q mean by the Word that we define, 


"For ſo long as we bave not clearly and diſtinaly 
enough: fer forth the Idea to Which we would affix to 
the Word, it' is almoſt impoſſible to avoid {liding 
ito another Lea different from that we have de- 
hgn'd ; that is to fay, bur that inſtead of ſubſtiruting 
mentally, every time we make uſe of the'Word, the 
ſme _ Idea defign'd,. we, ſubſtitute another with 
which Nature furoiſhes "us. * Which is ealily diſco- 
vered by ſubſtirming the D: fiaition in the place of 
the thing defio'd, For then there is nothing 'oughr 
to be chang 'd in the Propoſition, if there has been a 
Cenfſtancy to the Idea; whereas otherwiſe there will 
be an apparent Change. + 4 This 
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Thi will be hetter anderfiood by ans | Y 
Rielid defines a plane ReQtilineal Angle,, 4he mees| 
31g of two right Lines inclin'd upon the ſame Plane. . Iy* 
we conſider this Definitiongas a bare Definition of the ſv 
word, fo that we are to look upon the word Angle,| 0! 
AS being diſpoil'd of all Significarion, but that ofthe Pi 
meeting of two Liner, we have no Reaſon to blame] ® 
Euclid, For itis lawful for Exclid to Gignifie by the p 
word Angle the meeting of two Lines. Bur he 
bound to remember himſelf, and not to uſe th a 
word Angle but only in that Sence. Now to gl 
whether he has done it, every time that he ſpeak 
of an Angle, we are to ſubſtitute tothe word Angle 
the Definition which he has given of it, and if k 
comparing the Definition, there be found any aby 
ſurdiry in what he ſays concerning an Angle; i 
will follow that he. has not been conſtant to the ſam 
Idea which he had defign'd, but that he is ry: 4 
fallen into another, which is that of Nature. Fat 
Example, he teaches us to divide an Angle in two 
Compare his Definition, and you ſhall find that i 
is not the meeting of two Lines that he would haye 
us divide in two, that it is not. the meeting of tw 

Lines that has. two- ſides and a Baſe ; but that al 

this agrees with the Space comprehended between 

two Lines. 
I is viſtble therefore, that that which puzzl'd E 

&id, and hindered kim from defining an Angle 

to be a ſpace compretended between two Lines thaſ 

meet,was this,thathe found that ſpace might be larg 
cr or leſs, as the ſides of the Angle were lone of 
orter 
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jorter, and yer the Angle not be leſs or bigger. 


= } evertheleſs he. ought not to have concluded from 
hence, that an Angle was not a ſpace, but only that 
i i. was 2 ſpace comprehended between two right Lines 
that meet indetermin'd in reſpe& of one of the two 
£5 Dimenſions that anſwer to the length of the Lines, 
ame and determin'd according to the other, by the pro- 
the portional part of a Circumference, which has for its 
je of Center, the. point where the Lines meer. 
theſ, The Definition defines fo clearly the Iles which 
all Men have of an Angle, that it is both a Defani- 
ea] tion of the word, and of the thing ; only that the 
gle word Angle - comprehends in common diſcourſe s 
f ſolid Angle, whereas by this Definition it is reftrain'd 
ab4 to {ignifie a Plane ReCtilinial Angle. 
; And when - we have thus. defhn'd the Angle, 1t13 
\md_unqueſtionable that whatever afterwards can be (aid 
by of a Plane ReCtilineal Angle, ſuch as is found in 
Fad all ReRilineal Figures, ſhall be true of this Angle 
wol thus. defin'd, -without.,being oblig'd to. change the 
til ea, nor. will any abſurdity follow by fſubſtiru- 
avg ting the. Definition in+:the place of the thing de- 
wa an'd. For it is the ſpace thus explain'd, that cannot 
all. be divided into. two, three or four. This 1s that 
ex ſpace which has two fides between which it is com- 
 prehended;; and which on that part which is unde- 
El termin'd af-ia-ie ſelf, may be derermin'd by a Line - } 
rlel which is called the Baſe, or Hhpothefis. 'Nor is it 
12. accounted greater-or leſs, as being cowprehended 
-g4 between longer. or ſhorter Lines, for the mea- 
ſure of great or leſs is not to be taken from the part 
1: 4 which 
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which is undetermin'd according to its Dimerifion, 
By this Definition we find out the way to judg whe 
ther one Angle be equal to- another, whether big. 
ger or leſs. For the bigneſs of 'this ſpace being on- 
| by determin'd by the proportional part of a Cir- 
cumference, which has for its' Center the Point 
where the Lines. that comprekend the Angle meet; 
when the two Angles are-meaſur'd by equal parts 
of its Circumference, as' the tenth part, they are 
equa]: it one by the tenth;the other by the rwelfth ; | 6 
that which is meaſur'd by the tenth, is bigger than 
that which is meaſur'd by the twelfth ; whereas by 
Euclid's Definition, we ſhould never underſtand 
wherein conſifts the equality of two Angles'Which 
cauſes a_horrible Confuſton-in his Elements, as Re 
2-14 has obſerv'd, tho: he himſelf no- lefs. unfortu- 
nate in his ReCifications: 
Behold another of Euclid's Definitions, where he 
commits the fame faulr , as in. that of the Angle. 
Reaſon, ſays he, # a babitude of two Magnitudes of 
the ſame kind, compar 4 one with! another according "to 
quantity. Preportion % a Similitude of Reaſons, ' | 
By theſe Definitions the word Reaſon ſhouid-com- 
. prehend the Habitude which is between the two 
Magnitudes, when we conſider how much the one 
exceeds the other. For. we cannot deny bur that 
this habitude 1s a habitude of two Grandeurs,com- 
par'd according to quantity. : And by Conſequence: 
tour Magnitudes will be proportionable one to an- 
other, while the difference between the firſt and ſe- 
cond is equal tothe difference between: the ind _ 
ourth, 
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I fgrch., So that there i is nothing to be ſaid to theſe 
Definirions of Euclid, provided, he continue conſtant. 
to thoſe Ide which he has deſign'd by theſe words, 
+ | and which he has given to.the words of Reaſon and 
os | Proportion, But he 1s not, conſtants for that accor>, 
nt 0 Jing to the whole ſeries of his Book;theſe four Num 
bers,2. 5.8. 10. are not proportionable,tho the De=- 
faition which he has given to the word Proporti, 
on agrees with 'em. For that there is between: the, 
frit number and, the ſecond compar'd together, ac- 
ty | cording to quantity,a habuude like to \thatberween 
by the third and the fourth. a OE 
ch, ' Now that he might avoid falling into this Incon?” 
"| venience he ſhould have obſery*d,that there are two 
i ways of comparing two Magnirudes; ; one by conſis, 
dering how far the one ſurpaſſes the other, and the 
te. | ſecond, by con{idering after what manner the one 
Y.;; contain'd in the other, And in regard theſe two 
m habirudes are diflerent, he ought to have given 
| <m different Names, to the firſt'the name of DF 
ference,- to the-ſecond the name of Reaſon. - Atter- 
wards he ought to have defin'd Proportion, the. E- 
quality of the one or the other of theſe two forts of: 
Habirudes, thar is, of Difference or Reaſon. And: as 
this makes two. Species's,, to have diſtinguiſh'd 'em 
alfo by two ſeveral names , calling the Equality of 
Difference, Arithmezical Proportion, and equality. of, 
Reaſon, Proportion Geometrical, And. becauſe the 
latter is much .more beneficial than the former, the 
Readers are to be admoniſh'd, that-when Proportion 
Or Proportional Magniticdes are barely nam d,- it 1s to 
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be- underſtood of Geomerrical Projottion ; but tor} 1 
Arithmetical Proportion, it is never to be under} it 
ftood, but when it is expreſs?d. Which would have'ur || 
yeil'd altobſcurity,and taken away all Equivecarion. | 
_ This ſhews us that. we are not to make an ill uſe 
ef thit Maxim, That the Definitions . of words ate 
Arbitrary. 'But that great heed is to be raken to de- 
fign fo clearly andexadtly the Mea to which we aflix 
the word, that is to be defin'd, that we may not beff b 
deceiv'd in the Series of the Diſcourſe ; by raking] y 
the word #9; another Senfe then that' which is. ge 
ver it by *the*Definitton'5 fo that we may always | | 
fubſtitute the Definition to the thing defin'd without N | 
Hlling into Abſurdity. 
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That the Geometricians ſeem net to have 
_- rightly underſtood the: difference between 
the Definitions of words and things.  * 


"A Ltbough there are not any Writers,who make 
| A better uſe of the Definitions of Werds,than 
the Gromerricians ; yet I cannot but obſerve, thar 
they have not rightly underſtood the difference be- 
tween the Definitions of words and things ; which Is, 
tliat the firſt are diſputable,the ſecond not to becon- 
woveried : For I find ſoc that raile Diſputes about 
he -- rg on the 
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the Definitions of words with the fame heat, as if 
they were diſputing about the things themſelves. - 
Thus we find in the Commentaries of Clavins up-- 
on Euclid, a l>ng diſpute and mighty, hot, between 
Peletier and Him, touching the ſpace between the 
Tangent and the Circumference, which Cl/avius de- - 
nyes, Pelletjer.affirms to be an Angle. Who does not 
ſee, that all this might be determin'd in one word, - 


by demanding of Both, what they meant by the- 


word Angle ? | 


We find alſo the Famous Simon Stevin, Mathe- - 
matician to the Prince of Orange, having defin'd , 


Number to. be, That by which is explain'd the quan- 


tity of every Thing, he puts himſelf into ſuch a pek.' 
ting Chafe againſt thoſe that will not have the. V- 
nite to.be a Number, as to exclaim againſt Rhetoric, 
as it he were upon ſome ſolid Argument. 'Frue it is - 
that he intermixes in his Diſcourſes a queſtion of 

ſome Importance, that is whether a Unite be: to - 
Number, as a Point is to a Line, But here he ſhould - 
have made a diſtinction, to avoid the jumbling toge- | 
ther of two different things. 'T'o which end theſe - 
two queſtions were to have been treated apart ; whe- | 
ther a Unite be Number, and whether a Unite be to 
Number, as a Point #s to a Line; and then to he 
firſt he ſhould have faid, that it was only a Dil-- 
pute about a Word, and that an Vnite was, or was - 


not a Number, according to the Definition, which - . 


a Man would give to Number, That according to - 
Euclid's Definition of Number ; Number # a Multi« - 
eude of Unites aſſembled regether; it was yibble, that © 

a Vnite. 
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2 Unite was no Number. But in regard this Defi- 
nition of Euclid was arbitrary, and that it was law- 
tal to give another Definition of Number, Number 
might be defin'd as' Steven defines it, according to || of 
which Definition a Unite is a Number ; fo that by | * 
what has been ſaid,” the fr} queſtion is reſolv'd, and 
there is nothing farther to be alledged againſt thoſe 
that denied the Unite to be a Number, without: a 
manifeſt begging of the queſtion, as we may ſee by 
examining the pretended Demonſtrations of Stevens. 


"The firſt. is, 


The Part « of the ſame Nature with the whole, 
The Unite ts a Part of a Multitude of Unites, © 
Therefore the Unite s of the (ame Nature with. a 
Multztude of Unites, and oonſequently of Number. 
'Fhis Argument is of no validity.For tho the part 
were always of the ſame nature with the whole, it 
doesnot follow that it ought to have always the ſame 
name with the whole; nay it often fallsout,that ir has | 
not.the ſame name. A Soldier is part of an Army, 
and yet is noArmy;a Chamber is part ofa Houſe,and 
yet no Houſe; a Half-Circle is no Circle;a Part of a 
Square 1s no Square. 'Fhis Argument therefore proves: 
n9 more,than that Unite being-part of -a Multitude: 
of Unites,bas ſomething common with a Multitude- 
of Unites, and fo- it may be faid to have ſomething 
common with *em ;' but it does not prove any ne- 
celfity of giving the ſame name of Number to Unite, 
asto a Number of Unites : Becauſe if we would we 
could not. reſerve the name of Number to a multi 
Ce , 222 oe a 
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tude of Unites, nor give to Unite more then us 

name of Unite, or part of Number. | 
"The Secoud Argument which Steven produces is 

0 of no more force, - _ 

Yi from F Number ' given we fubſtrat any Nunber, 


di. the Number given remains, | 
ef If then the Unite were not a Number, Subſtraftling 

a one out of three, the Number given would re- 

; main, hich is abſurd. | 


vn. | But here the mjor is ridiculous, and fuppoſes the 
Thing in, Queſtion, For Euclid will. deny that the 
Number given.remains after ſubſtraQion of another 
Number. For to make it another Number then. 
_* I what was given, there needs no. more then to ſut- 
2 || frat a" Number from. it, or a part of a Number, . 
Fe which is the Unite. Befides, if this Argument were 
tr | good, we might prove in the ſame manner, that, 
Co by taking a half Circle. from a Circle given, the . 
Circle given would remain, becauſe no. Circle...1s. 
taken away. Bo 
So that all Srven's Arguments prove no. more, 
that. Number may.be.detin'd.-in- ſuch- a-man-— 
ner, that the word Number may agree with U- 
nity, becauſe that/Unice' and multitude of Unites 
accord fo well together, as to be ſignify'd by the 
lame word, yet they no way prove, that num- 
ber can be no way defin'd; by reſtraining the word 
to the Multityde of Unites, that. We. may not he 
oblig? d to except the Unite, every time we explain. 
| the properties that belong to. all, aumbers, except | 
| be Uce, | 
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But the ſecond Queſtion, P/hether an Unite be ti 
Numbers, as a point # to a Line, is a diſpute cons 
cerning the thing ? For it is abſolutely falſe, that an 
Unite is to number as a point is to a Line. Since anÞ]lea 
Unite added to number makes it bigger, but a Liner 
isnot made bigger by the addition of a point. "The. 
Unite is a part of Number, but a Point i no partÞjin 
of a Line. An Unite being ſubſtrated from aJ6if 
Number, the Number giyen does not remain ; butÞtic 
a point being taken trom_ a Line, the Line given tr: 
A WR 

Thus doth Stevin frequently wrangle about thefſ w 
Definition of words, as when he chafts himſelf toÞ}th 
prove that Number is not a quantity diſcreet, that ta 
Propolition of Number is always Arithmetical, and 
net Geometrical, That the Roor of what Number 
ſoever, is a Number; which ſhews us that he did 
not properly underſtand rhe; definition of wordy 
and that he miſtook the definition of words, which 
were diſputable for the ' definition of things that 
were beyond all Controvyerkie. 
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Of the Rules in Reference to Axioms. 


' "A LL Men agree, that there are ſome Propoſy- 
tions fo clear and evident of themſelves, that 
g ©) have no need of being demonſtrated ; and 


that 
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that all that are not demonſtrated, ought to be 
*Fſuch, that they may become the Principle of true 
in | Demonſtration. For it they be fully'd with the 
nÞkaſt incertainty, it is clear, that they cannot be the 
ne ground of a concluſion altogether certain. © . 
hel But there are ſome who do not apprehend where- 
Jin this clearneſs and evidence of a Propoſition con- 
af fits. For it is not to be imagind, that'« Propoſt- 
tion is then clear and certain, when no body con- 
enſradicts it ; Or that it. ought to be queltion'd, 
or at leaſt that we ſhould be oblig'd to proye nt ; 
hef| when we meet with any one that denies it. For if 
tof that were ſo, there would be nothing clear and cer- 
"th tain, in regard there area ſort of Philofophers that 
nd queſtion every thing ; and others, who aſſert that 
2] there is no propoſition more probable then.jts con- 
ftrary. And therefore we muſt not judge of certain- 
ty or truth by the conteſt among men. For there 
is nothing about which we may not contend, eſpe- 
cially in words: But we are to take that for clear 
and certain, which appears to be ſq to all thoſe, who 
will rake the pains diligently to conſider things, and 
{no lefs fincere and ingeni9us to diſcover what in- 
wardly they think of 'em. And therefore it 1s a 
great ſaying of Ariſtotle, that Demonſtration relates 
more to the inward Eviction of the mind, then to 
| the forcing of an outward belief, For that there is 
nothing which can be ſo evidently demonſtrated, 
ol- which may not be deny'd by a Perſon truly; opini- 
hat] ated 5 who many times engages himſclf in diſputes 
and about things, of which he is inwardly perſivaded » 
tne 
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the contrary. Which is a ſign of froward Dip? 
tion, .and an. ill contriv'd Genius : Though it be 
too true, that this humour is frequently redomi- 
nant in the Schools of Philofo hy, wherein cuſtom! 
of brangling has prevail'd an it is thought diſho- 
nourable.to ſubmic in the leaſt ; he being accoun-, It 
ted to have moſt wit, who 1s moſt ready at ſhifts I: 
and evaſions. Where it is the CharaCter of an ig- Þ'" 
genious Man to yetid his Arms to truth, as ſoon as ke 
{he comes to' be perceiv'd, and to admire her even th 
in the Mouth of his Adverfary. nf 
Secondly, all Philoſophers, who affirm that cur I"! 
Ideas proceed from our ſeriſes, maintain alfo , FP 
that all certainty and evidence of Propoſitions, pro- B 
ceed either immediately or mediately from the ſen- 
ſes. For, ſay they, this Axiom, then which there 
can be no nothing defir d mare clear aud evident; The 
| whole 5 is. greater then .a pert, has gaind no belief mn 
E-. our underſtandings, but only becauſe we bave particits 
> larly obſerv'd. from our Infancy, that every Man. it 
bioger then his. Head, that a Horſe is bigger then a. 
Chamber, a Forreſt then griiee, and the whole Heaven 
then a Star. 

This Imagination 3 is as falſe as that which' we 
have refuted inthe firſt part, That all onr Ideas pro- 
ceed from our S:znces. For if we were not allur'd of 
this "Truth, That the Whole is bigger then a Part, 
but by our obſervations from our Infancy, in regard | 
 Tndudtion is no certain means to know a thing, but 
when weareaflurd the InduQtion is entire. There 
being nothing more frequent, then to diſcover the 
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7 om of: watws we have believ'd upon the credit of 
be hductions, which ſeem'd to us ſo general, that it 


Ty | 


v if 


Was thought impoſſible to make wy eXCeptions A- 
pinſt * em. 
Thus it is not above two or three years ſince, 


Year it was thought a thing not to be queſtion'd, 


thatthe Water contain'd in an Arch'd Veſſel, ha- 
ving one fide much more capacious then the other, 
kept always at an even level, not riſing higher on 
the greater ſide then on the leſſer, becauſe we ſeem'd 
to be aſlur'd of ir, by an infinite number of expe- 
riments. Bur lately this has been found to be falſe, 


provided that one of rhe {des of the Veſſel be ve- 


ry. narrow, for then- the warer will riſe higher on 
that, then on the other ſide. This ſhews us, that 
IduQions only*can give us 19" ſolid affurance of 
any Truth, unleſs we could be” certain they wefe 
general, which is impofſible. And by conſequence 
ye could be but probably aſſur'd of the Truth of 
this Axiom, ; The whole 1s bipger then the part, were 
we no other way afſur'd of ir, but becauſe we have 
ſen'a Man bigger then his Head, a Forreſt bigger 
then a Tree, a Houſe bigger then a Chamber, or 
the Heavens then a Star, For that we ſhould have 
always reaſon \to doubt, whether there were nor 


fone other whole, not ' ſo big as its part that had 


apa our knowledge. 

"T's not then” upoh'. the obſtryations we have 
made from our Infancy; that the certainty of this 
Axiom depends, there being nothing more likely 
to 0 precipitate us into error, then to truſt to the pre- 
judices 
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Judices of our Infancy. Bur. ir folely, FRE upon he 
that which is contain'd. in .the clear and diſtin [yh 
Ideas of the whole, and a part ; \ that is, that the whole {4 
is bigger then a part, and a par? leſs then the whole, { 
And as for all our former. obſervations of a Man's 
being bigger then his Head, a Houſe then a Cham- 
ber, they only furniſh us with an occaſion to cons 
ſider more diligently the Ideas of the ,whole and. 4 
pare, But it is abſolutely falſe, that they. are. the 
abſolute and undeniable cauſes of theT'ruth of this 
Axiom. 

What we have ſaid of this Axiom may be ſaid 
| of others, and fo I believe that the certainty | and 
evidence of human knowledge in natural things 
depends upon this principle, 

' What ever is contain'd in the d flinft and clear 

Idea of a thing, may be truly atfrm' d of that thing. 

Thus becauſe that Animal is included in the 1des 
of Man, I can affirm of Man, that he- is an Avi- 
wal. Becauſe to have all its Diameters cqual, -is ins 
cluded in rhe Idea of a Circle, 1 can.affirm of; any 
Circle, that all its Diameters are equal : Becauſe 
the having of all Angles equal to two Right An- 
gles, is included in the Tea of a Triangle, I can 
aſhrm it of every Triangle. 

'- Norcan this Principle be diſputed, withour- de- 
nying all evidence of Human Knowledge, and fet- 
ting up a ridiculous Pyrrhoniſm, For we cannot judge 
of things but by the, Id*as which we have of 'em, 
fince we have no way to conceive *em, but as they 
are repreſented to our thoughts, and that only.vy 

their 
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pon [heir 1deas. Now. if the judgments which we make 
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while we contemplate theſe Ideas, ſhould only re-_ 
prefent our Thoughts, and not the "Things them 
ſelves ; that is to ſay, if from the knowledge that 
ye have; that the equality of three Angles, with 
two right Angles, is contain'd in the Ideaof a Tri- 
angle, I could not conclude that every Triangle has 


| three Angles, equal with two right Angles, but one 
0 


that I thought ſo,, it 1s viſible, that then we ſhould 
bave-no knowledge of Things, -but only of our 
Thoughts ; and by conſequence we ſhould know 


| nothing of thoſe things which we perſwade our 


ſelyes to be moſt certain of ; only we might ſay that 
we think fo ;, that would manifeſtly deſtroy all man+ 
ner of Sciences. 

And we need not fear, that there are any Perſons. 
who ſeriouſly agree upon this conſequence, that we 
know not the truth or falſhood of any thing confi- 
der'd in it ſelf, For there are ſome things fo plain 
and evident ; as, I think therefore I am 4 the Whole 
# bigger than its Part, that it is impoſſible ſeriouſly 
to doubt, whether they be ſuch in themſelves as we 
conceive *em to be. For we cannot doubt of *em 
without thinking, nor can we think without belicve- 
ing *em true, and by conſequence we cannot doubt 
of *em. 

Nevertheleſs this one Principle does not ſuffice to 
judge of what ought to be receiv'd for an Axoim. For 
there are Attributes, which buth may and ought to be 
enclos'd in the Idea of things, which nevertheleſs both 


may and ought to be demonſtrated,asthe equality of 
gs all 
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all the Angles of a Triangle to two Right ones: Or of || ; 
all the Angles of a Hexagon to eight Right Angles, | 

But it will be needful to obſerve, whether the Idea of 
a thing require only a flight conſideration, to ſee 
elearly that the Attribute is contain'd'in the Idea; or 
whether it be requiſite to joyn ſome other 1dea, to 
diſcover the Connexion when it is only neceſſary to 
conſider the Idea only, the Propofition may be ta- 
ken for an Axiom, eſpecially if that conſideration h 
require but a flight attention, of which ordinary | : 
underſtandings may be capable ; bur if it be requi- 
fite to joyn another Idea to the Idea of the thing, 
tis a Propoſition to be demonſtrated, and fo theſe 
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two Rules may be given concerning Axioms. © g 
:. RULE. — 


| fy, D 


FFhen, to fee that an Attribute aprees with a Sub- 
jet; as to ſee that it aprees with the whole to be bip- 
ger then its part, there needs but a flight Attention to 
confider- the two Ideas of the Subjet and the Attri- 
bute 5 inſomuch that it may be done, without pereei= 
ving that the Idea of the Attribute is included' in the 
Idea of the Subjet, we have then reaſon to vake that 
propoſition for an Axiom which requirss no Demonſtration, 
becauſe it contains in it ſelf all the Evidence that De- 
monſtration could give it ; which can do no more then 
fhew that” the Attribute agrees with the. SubjeR, by 
making uſe of a third Idea' to ſhew the Connexion, 
which is already ſeen without the affiſtance of a' third 
Idea. 


But 
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of . But we muſt, not confound a bare Explication, 

though it carry*'d fame form of an Argument with 
of a true Demonſtration. For there be 4xioms that 

require Explanation, that they may be the better 
underſtood, though they have no need of Demon- 
ſtration, explanation being nothing elſe but to 
ic | ſpeak in other terms, and more at large what is 
3; | contain'd in the Axiom ; whereas an Axiom requires 
ſome near way which is nov clearly contained in 


£1 the Axiom. 
4 2 RULE 


X - When the ſole conſideration of the Ideas of the Sub- 
jet and the Attribute - ſuffices not to ſhew clearly, that 
the Attribute agrees with the Subjet, the Propoſition 
that affirms it is not tobe taken fer. an Axiom ; but | 
.3t ought to be demonſtrated by makings uſe of certain 
other Ideas to. fhew the Connexion; as we make uſe. of 
the Idea of Parallel Lines, to ſhew, that three Angels 

of -a Triangle are equal.to two Right Angels. 

Theſe two Rules are of greater moment, then 
they are generally taken to be. For it isone of the 
moſt uſual errors among Men, not to-confult them- 
ſelves ſufficiently -in what they. deny or athrm, but 
to givecredit to what they have heard others ſay, 
or what they have formerly thought themſelves, 

| .never minding what they would think themlelves, 
{ ſhould they take more time and ſtudy to conlider 
their own thoughts; heeding more the ſound -of 
words ; and affirming for-clear and evident what 1s 
impoſlible for 'em to conceive; and denying as ar 
what 
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what it would be as impoflible for 'em to belier wh 


not to be' true, would they but take the pains of Hol 


more ſerious conſideration. 


For Example, they who ſay that in a picce off — 


Wood, beſides its parts and- their Situation, their 
Goure, their motion and their reſt, and the poraſ} 
that lie between the parts, there is yer a ſubſtantial 


form diftin& from- all theſe things, believe they © 


ſpeak nothing but Truth, yet all the while they 
ſpeak what neither They, nor any other Perſon li] 
ving do comprehend or ever will. 

However, if they would explain the effe&ts d 
Nature, by the inſenfible parts of which' Bodies ars 
compos'd, and by their different ſituation, bignel: 
fgure, motion or reſt, and by the Pores' berween 
the parts, that epen or ſtop the paſſage for othe 
matters, they believe we talk nothing but Chime 
ras, though we'll tell *em nothing but what may be 
eaſily conceiy d. And by a ſtrange blindneſs © 
underſtanding,the ealineſs of conceiving theſe things 
carſies*em to believe that they are not the real cau 
ſes of Natures effects; but that they are. more oc 
cult and myſterious. So that they rather chuſe tc 
believe thoſe that explain *em by Principles which] 


they conceive nor, then thoſe that make uſe of Prin| 


 Ciples which they underſtand. 
And what is yet more pleaſant, when we talk to 
'em of inſenſible parts, they believe they have fuk 


ficient ground to rejeCt 'era, becauſe they can nei 


ther be felt nor ſeen: Whereas they can ſwallow ib. 
ſtantial Forms, Ponderofity, Vertue Attra&tive, &c, 
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which" they cannot only either {ce nor fee}, but 


of Hot 6 much as conceive. 


CH A P. VII. 


Certain Axioms-of Moment this may ſerve . 


for Principles -f great Truth, 


JT i is a thing by all confeſ? d, that it.is.of great 
Moment, to bear in our Memories. and Minds 
ſeveral Axioms and' Principles, which bi ang clear 
and unqueſtionable may ſerve as a Foundation to 
Jead_us to the knowledge of things -moſt occult. 
Though many that are moſt uſually laid down; 
are of {o little uſe, that it is necAleſs to know * em. 
for that which they call the hr ft principle of Know- 
ledge, jt 1s impoſſible that the. ſame thing ſhould be, 
and nat be, is molt clear and evident. But I know 
no occaſion wherein-it may be ſerviceable to teach 
us general knowledge. 
But theſe that follow may be of ſome uſe, 
3 Na M$ 0:06 
All that is concluded in the clear and diſtin Jdea 
of a Thing may be.athrm'd with” Truth, 
2. A XxX 1,0 M. 
The Exiſtence, at leaſt, that which ts poſſible 15 in- 
#luded in the Idea of that which we conceive Sar and 


, diſemdlhy. 


For 
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For after a Thing is "or i 

 FNindly, we cannot deny it poſſible Exiſtence,'..lal 

' regard that we deny things to be by reaſon of te re: 
contradiction between our Ideas. 

2 AXIOM. 

Nothing can be the cauſe of any thing. From thi ant 
ſprings other Axioms that may be call 'd Corolls 
ries, ſuch as theſe that follow. - 1c. - 5+ 

4. AXIOM, or 1. COROLLARY of the 2. 

No Thing, or. no Perfe&tion of a Thing iri Be. 
ing, can have no Thing, or a Thing not "iy F 
the cauſe of its Exiſtence. it 

5. AXIOM; or 2. COROLLARY of the. 3: -Þ| 

All Reality or PerfeBtion of a Thing ts. found farmih 4 
and eminently, in the firſt and adequate cailſe. 

6. AXIOM ; or 2. COROLLARY of the 3. 

No Body can move it ſelf, that is give motion to i 
{elf, not having's any. | 

This Principle is {o naturally eminent, that it. uÞ}. 
that which has introduc'd ſubſtantial Forms, and the fl 
real qualities of Ponderoſity and Lightneſs. For 
the Philoſophers on the one ſide, finding it impoſſy 

' ble, that that which ought to be mov'd ſhould 
move it {elf'; and being erroneouſly perſwaded on 
the other ſide, that-there was nothing without, that 
puſh'd down the Stone when it fell, thovght'it ne 
ceſlary to diſtinguiſh twe things ina Stone, the mat- 
ter that receiv'd the motion; and the ſubſtantial 
form affiſted by gravity, that begat the motion : 
Not keeding that they fell thereby into that incon- 
venience which they ſought to avoid, if the form 

: il 
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V1 Chap: VII. The Art of Thinking, '- 431 
4 i {lf were material, that is real matter. Or if ir ; 
af] here not matter, that then it was'to be a ſubſtance 
rally diſtinct. Which it was jmpoſſible for them 
> Þ dearly to conceive, at leaſt to" conceive it as a Spi- 
'- | rit, orthinking|Subſtance ; as is the Form of Man, 
ths and not the Forms of other Bodies. 


7. 4 XIOM. 


Be. ' No Body can move another, unleſs it be mov'd it ſelf. 
forfſ For if a Body being at reſt cannot give motion to 
Bit Hf, it can never give motion' to another. 


ah Wo WOE 2 AXIOM. 


Ve muſt deny that which us clear antl evident, becauſe 
ITY that which # obſcure, cannot be apprehended. 


$] | | 9. AXIOM. 


nl . It zs themature of a final Spirit not to apprehend 
il an Dfinite. | | 
1d 10, AXIOM, 


ay The Je/iimony of a Perſon infmitely Powerful infinite= 
ef b Wiſe, infinitely Good, and tmfinitely True, onght to 
uy be more effeual to convince us then the moſt prevailing 
la] Demonſtrations. _ 


For we ought to be more afſur'd,that he ſho is 
inhnitely wiſe cannot be deceived ; and that he who 
u 1s 
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434 __ 
is infinitely good will not deceive us ; then — 
be afſur'd, that-we are not deceiv'd our ſelves. b 


things moſt evident. þ 
Theſe three laſt Axioms are the Foundations 6 s 
Faith, of which. more hereafter. 1. 
k 


; B FN AXIOM 


- Thoſe Aftions of which the Senſe may eaſily juday 
being atteſted by a Great Number of . Perſons of fn 6 
Centuries, ſundry Nations and varions Intereſts, whi 
Speaks of 'em, as ſeen by themſelves, and whem we a 
mor ſuſpet for Conſpiring to upbold a Falſhood ought t 4 
1 paſs for &s conflant and ungqueſtionable, as if we hut 1 
 _ feen_'emwith our Eyes. 

3 This is the Foundation of the greateſt part of ou 
Knowledge, there being infinitely agreater Nun 
ber of things, which we know by this means, chalſ- 


| 
of thoſ which we know. of our ſelres. 4 


——_— 


- CH A Þ. VIIL 
Of Rules relating to Demonſtrition. 


True Demonſtration requites two things.”The 
Yo that in the matter there be nothing, bu 
WRT is certain and unqueſtionable, The other that 
qhere be nothing faulty in the Form of the Argu 
| ment 


he 
uy 
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by conſequence are become clear and £vic 
T-the Demenſtration made. 
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ment. Now we ſhall obrain both the one and the'6 
ther, if we obſerve the two Rules, "which" we have 
premigd, 


- For there will be nothing, but what. is certain 
in the nes, if all the Propoſitions made uſe of 


for Proofs,- be, 

Koh Definitions of wads: already exp, 
which being: Arbitrary cannot be Uuet 
'Or Axioms coriceded, and which 0 


-« Sp to 


4s a8dmitted, if thay be noe! clear and evident of 
themſelves by the 34 Rule. 


. Or Propoſitions already Jetngiiſtrath; rl 
t 'by 2M 


Or the ConſtruQion of the thing ic ſelf, "Which i is 
in Diſpute,when there is any Operation to be done, 


' which ought to be as unqueſtionable'as the reſt; fince- 
"the Pofhbility ought ito be firſt” demonſtrated, it 


there be-any queſtion concerhing it. 

Clear it is therefore, that obſerving the'firſt Rite, 
nothing mult be brought to prove a Propolition, but 
what is certain and evident. Ir is alſo eafie to ſhew, 
that there can þe no Error againſt the Egrm of Ar: 
gument, by obſerving-the ſecond Rulegwhich'isnor 
ro make an ill Uſe of 'the Equiyocation* -of Terms, 
by failing to ſubſtitute mentally the Definitions thar 
reſtrain and explain 'em. 

For if ever we tranſgreſs againſt the Rules of Syl- 
logilris,it is in deceiving otir ſelve with the Equive- 
cation of ſome Term ; and taking | irin one Senle in 
one of the firſt Propoſitions, and'in another'Senſe in 
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the other, . which happens chiefly in the” Midde 
Term which, being taken in two various Senſesin 
the two firſt Propoſitions, is the uſual fault of- yi 4 , 
cious Arguments. Now it is clear, that Fault may . 
be avoided, if we obſerve. the ſecond Rule. 

Not that thoſe are the only Vices of Syllogilmy |. 
char arile fromthe Eguiyocation of Ternlfbur tholeſ} 
ether areof ſuchya.nature, that it 4s almoſt npePy 
ble, .that.a Perſon but a mean and ordinary cape. 
city ſhould ever- fall into 'em, eſpecially-in ſpeculs- ſz; hi 
rive Matters. And therefore it would be a needlff}, 
thing.to-admoniſh 'em to beware of theſe Errors, of | 
to, pEſcribe Rules: Belides that it would rather he 10 
hurtful, inregard the conſideration of theſe. ſuper|ſ; 
fluous Rules, would but draw oft our Studies fron i 
_ thoſe that are more neceſlary. 

Therefore we figd the Geometricians never troubleſſ;, 
themſelyes about the Forms of their Arguments,norfſp, 
dream of conformity-to the Rules of Logic, .audfp; 
Fer they are never deceiv'd; in regard they, are guiſſf, 
ded by nature, with the Afitance of much Study, 

There is another Obſervation to be made upon” 
Proportigns that require Demonſtrations. That 4, 
_thar they-are not to be reck'ned for ſuch, which may] 
| be demonſtrated forffuch by the Application of thefſ 
Rule of Evidence to every evident Propoſitions. Forſſ( 
it it were fo, there would hardly be any Axiom,| 
which. would not require. Demonſtration'z when 
. almoſt all may be demonſtrated by that Axiomyly 
which we bave laid down as the Foundation of al 
* Reine WWhateuer we find to be comtain'd in onÞg 
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de dear and d:ftin& Idea, may be affirm'd for Truth. As Y 
b for. Example, mr hand 3 
vn | re  ICETIATFEeR | | 
Wy 40 that wefind'in one clear and diſtin Ide 
ary 291-768 affirm'd for Truth. 
Wy Now we ſee that the clear and diſtin Idea, which we 
ole have of the whole, includes it's being bigger th.in 
& iS , Rel : | 
PEy- Therefore twe may affirm for Truth that the whole is 
+ higger then its part. © 


may 


I But though this be a very good Proof, yet is it 3 
KFzot abſolutely neceſſary, becaule the Underſtand- 5 
Ting ſupplies the -Major, without any neceffity of | 
{particular conſideration, and clearly and evident- 
ly: ſees- that the whole is bigger then a part, with- 
ble our refleAing. from whence the Evidence ariſes. 
WyFor they are two different things to know a thing 
nd Evidently, and 'to know from whence ariſes the 
WFEvidences. \ 
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» 8 CHAP. IX. 


orfOf ſome Errors uſually occurring in the Mes 
 thod of the Geometricians. | 


en | 

Uj RTE have ſeen what is good in the Method 
. of the Geometricians, that it has re- 
Ne 


ducd us to five Rules, in the Obſervation - of 
U-7 which 
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which we cannot be too exat. And we muſt cons 
teſs it for a thing moſt admirable, they having 'dif 
cover'd ſo many occult things, and their having ds 
monſtrated *er-by ſo many firm and invincible rev 
fons, by the help of ſo few Rules. | So that among 
all the Philoſophers, they have only the adyantape 
to have baniſh'd out of their Schools and Writings, 
Conteſt and Diſpute. ; 

Nevertheleſs to make a judgment of things with- 


have follow'da way much more aflurd then othen, 
to find out the' truth, ſo we cannot deny but that 
they are fallen into ſome errors, which do not lead 
'em. however from their end, butare the cauſe that 
ott-times they. do not attain their end by the-moſt 
direct and cammodious way. Which I ſhall ie 
deavour-to- make out, drawing from Exelid hint 
ſelf, the Examples of theſe defaults. 


1. DEFAULT. 


To be more dilligent, and take more care of Certain 
ty then of Evidence, and of convincing than an Enlight- 
ner; the Underſtanding. 3 

The Geometricians are to be commended for 
aſſerting nothing but what is certain and demonſtre- 
ted. But they ſeem not to have heeded, that to 
have a perfe&t Knowledge of a Truth, it does not 
ſufhce to-be convinc'd that it isa Truth, unleſs we 
dive.into the-Reafons taken from the Nature of the 
thing, why iris true. For *ull we are arriv'd atthat 
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out prejudice, as we cannot deny *em the honour to} 
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+ | point, our Underſtanding is not fully fatisfied, and 
dif: ] therefore ſearches Rill after a farther Knowledge, 
de | then that which it has; a ſign it has not yet attain'd 
ea || a'true knowledge. And this is the ſource of all the 
ng | reſt which we ſhall obſerve. 


3 | 2. EAROR 
To prove Things that have no need of Proof. 


3 The Geometricians confeſs that there is no need 
of proving thoſe things that are clear of themſelves. 
Nevertheleſs they do it frequently ; for that being 
af more ſedulous to conyince, then®clear the Under- 
ol} ſanding, they tink Rey ſhall be moreable to con- 
|| vince, by -producing ſome Proof of things thet- 
| ſelves the moſt evidenr, then bypropoſing*embare 
ly, and jeaving th Underſtanding to find out.the 
Evidence. | 
' This inclin'd Ewid to prove that two ſides of a 
Triangle being taken together, are bigger than one 
nf only, though 3t;be evident by the fole notion of a 
-£| right Line ; which is the ſhorteſt length that can 
"| be drawn between two points, and the.natural mea- 
or] ſure of the Interval between Point and Point ; which 
a-f it could nos be, if it,were not the ſhorteſt of 
tof all the Lines that can be drawn from a Point to 
ot | a Poinr. | | 
vel This alſo induc'd him to make a Problem of that 
he} which he ought to have made a Queſtion, vix> . To 
at] 4raiv 4 Line equal to 4 Line given ; tho it be as _ 
an 
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Radius given. | | 7 
This Error without doubt proceeded from hisng 
conſidering that all certainty and evidence of, aur 


knowledge in natural things ariſes from this Princk |. 


ple. That we may affirm of a thing, whatever is con- 
taind in its clear and diſtin8 Idea, Whence it fol- 
lows that it were needleſs to know, that an Attri 

bute 15 concluded in an. 1dea, that upon the bare 
_ conſideration of the Mea without the addition of any 


other, it ought to paſs for evident and clear, as we 


have already faid-. 

I know there are ſome Ideas that are more eaſily 
known to be concluded in the Ideas, then other. But 
] believe. it fufficient, if they'may be clearly known 
with. a ſight conſideration, fo Har no. Perſon that 

as any thing of Ingenuity. can ſeriouſly queſtion it, 
that the” Propoſitions be loglkd upon as drawn 
from a bare conſideration of Ideas, as from Princir 
ples that have no need of Proof, but of Explanati- 
on and ſome little Diſcourſe. Thus I affirm, that 
there isno Man who has never ſo ſlightly confider'd 
the 1dea of a Right-Line ; but he pinot only pre- 
{catly conceive.that its Polition depends only upon 


two. Points (which Euc/#sd took for one of his Que- 


ftions) but that he will alſo clearly and eaſily appre- 
hend, that if one Right-Line cut another, and that 
there be two points in the cutting Line, each equal: 
ly diſtant from the points of the Line cut, there is.no 
other point of the Line cutting, which will not be 
equally diſtant from'the two points ef the cut Line. 
| From 
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and more eaſte then to draw a Circle having one 
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From whence it will be eafie to know when any one 
Line will be Perpendicular to another, without 
the help of Angle or Triangle ; which ought not to 
be handled till after the laying down of many things 
C& I. which cannot be demonſtrated, but by Perpendt- 
ox- | culars. | —_— 
ol-l We are alſo to obſerve, that excellent Geomerrss © 
Tf cans have laid down for Principles, Propoſitions 2: 
are much more obſcure then this | of ours. As when 
ny | 4rchimedes builds his neateſt Demonſtrations upon 
we this Maxim. IF two Lines #m . the ſame Plane have 
- | two Exzremities ; or if they be crooked or hollow toward 
yy the ſame part, the contain'd will be leſſer then that 
ut which contains 3t. 
'nf.. 1 confeſs this error of going about to prove that 
at] which requir'd no Proof, ſeerns to be but a ſmall 
tf faulr,' and indeed none in it ſelf, yet weſhall find 
nf ir to be a great one, if we conſider the Conſequen- 
hf ces. For from hence ariſes that tranſverſement of the 2} 
tf order of Nature, of which hereafter; this deſire 2 
t | of proving that which is to be. ſuppos'd clear and * 
dJ evident of -it ſelf,, having often oblig'd Geometricians 
>f| to treat of things. on purpoſe to furniſh themſelves 
nf with Proofs for thoſe things which they ought not 
= | to prove, and.which according to the order of Na-. 
>| ture, ovght not to have beru treated of till afters 
th wards. | | 
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3» DE FAULT. 


* To ſhew by Impoſſibikty. 


The forts of Demonſtrations that ſhews a thing 
to be fuch, not by Principles, but by ſome abſurd 
ty that would follow, if it were otherwiſe, are very 
ordinary in Euclid. - Whereas it is manifeſt that ſuch 
Demonſtrations conſtrain us indeed'to give our Con- 
fent, but no way clear our underſtanding : Which 
ought to be the principal end of the Sciences. For 
our Underſtanding is not fatished, if it does not! 
know not only what the thing is, but why it is? | 
Which cannot be obtain'd by : a Demonſtration re- 
ge 45. to Impoſhbility. 

Nor that theſe Demonſtrations are altogether to 
be rejeted; For ſometimos they may be uſeful to 
prove Negatives, which are properly no more then 
Collaries of 0:her Propoſitions either clear of them- 
ſelves, or demonſtrated already ſome other way! 
and then this Demonſtration by reducing to Impoſ- 
{ble Suppiies the place of an Explanation, rather 
then 2 new Demonſtration. 

Laſtly it may be ſaid that tneſe Demonſtrations 
are not to be admitted, but when we can give no 
others, and that it is an Error to uſe *em for the 
Proof of that which may be poſitively prov'd. 

Now there are ſeveral Propoſitions in Euclid, 
which he proves oniy by this way, which without 
much Tifliculry might be proy'dafter another manner 
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4+ DEFAULT, 


Demonſttations drawn from things too remote. 


This Error is very common among theGeometrs- 
clans, They never trouble themſelves whence rhe 
Proofs which they bring are taken, fo chey[þ' 
convincing. Nevertheleſs it is but» an imperfect 
way of proving things, by ways remote and foreign, 
upon which the things demonſtrated no way depend - 
according to the order of Nature. 

All which we ſhall underſtand better by ſome 
few Examples. alcoes'y* 

Euelid. 1. 1. Propof. 5. proves that an” T/oſceles 
Triangle has two Angles equal at the Baſe. 'To this 
purpoſe he equally extends the ſides,of a Triangle, 
and makes new Triangles which he compares one 
with another.  . 

* But it is not incredible that a thing ſo eaſie to 
be prov'd as the equallity of thoſe Angles would 
have need of ſo much. cunnin to. prove it, as if 
there were'any thing more ridiculous then to ima- 
gine that this equality depended upon forreign I'ri- 


angles 5 whereas, had he follow'd true order, there 


are many ways more ea{ze, ſhorter and more natu- 
ral to prove the ſame inequality. 

The Forty ſeventh of the ſame Book, where it - 

is prov'd that the ſquare of a Baſe that ſtrains a. 

Right Angle, is equal to the two ſquares of the 

lides, is one of the molt eſteem'd Propoſitions in 

Sdn Eveti 
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Proportion of Lines, which may eaſily be demons 
ffrated without the help of-any othier Line, then the || / 
| Perpendicular from the Top of the Right Angle 
 ttheBaſe. _ 

; All Euclid. is full of theſe Foreign Demonſtrations, 


5. DEFAULT, 


To take no care of the true order of Nature, This 
. the greateſt: Error of Geomeericians. For they be- 
heye there is-no order to be obſerved, ſo that the 
$i Propoſitions may but ſerve to_ demonſtrate 
thoſe that follow. And therefore never heeding the 
Rules of true method, which is always to begin at 
the moſt-plain and general things, from thence to 
aſcendta things more compos'd and particular, they 
confound every thing,/and trear: pell mell of Lines 
and Surfaces, Triangles and Squares; prove by fi- 
gures the Proprieties-and: {imple Lines, and make. 
an infinite nfimber of.other 'T'opſt-rurvies, that dif 
 Hgure the noble Science. $ 
The Elements of Euclid are ſtuffed with Errors] 
of this Nature, after he has treated» of Extent in 
his four firſt Books, he Treats of the Proportions 
of all forts of bulks in his fifth. He reſumes his Ar- 
gument of extent inthe Gxth, and. treats of num- 


bers 
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bers-in. the ſeventh, eighth'and ninth, to reſume a- 
-gain in his tenth his firſt-diſcourſe of extent. Which 
18 2 prepoſterous diſorder*in general; But there are 
er | many others more.particular.. He begins. his firſt 
be | - Book with the Conſtruction of an equilateral Tri- 
| angle; and 2.2 Propoſitions, after he has preſerib'd 
he | .the general method of making a Triangle of three 
le | Right Lines given ; provided that cwo be bigger 

than the third;which denotes the particular conftru- 
ns. | Aion of an equilateral. T'riaggle,upon a. Line given. 
He proves nothing as to perpendicular Lines,and 
Parallels but by Triangles; and intermixes Dimen- 
fion' of ſurfaces with that of Lines. 
11 He proves, 1. Prop. 16. that the {ide of a Tri- 
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e& | -angle being extended in length, the exterior Angle \ | | 
ef is bigger than either of the Angles inwardly oppo- * 4 


te] fite ; and {ixteen Propoſitions after that, that this 
ie | exterior Angle is equal to two oppolite. 

at It would require a Tranſcciption of Euclid to 
o.l give all the Examples of this diforder that might 
y | be produc'd. 


eg 

t- | 6. DEFAULT. 

G 

{-S Not ts make uſe of Dienfions. and Partitions. 

rs, { It is another great error among Geometricians, not 
ny to makeuſe of Divilzons and Partitions. Not but 


w | that they mark out all the Species's of thoſe Genw's + 


- | of which:they treatybut becauſe rhey do it ſimply, 
by defining the Terms, and purting all the Detini 
tions 
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tions afterwards, without 6bſerving' that a Genus 
has ſo many Species,and that'it can have no more j 
becauſe the general Idea of the Genizs can receive” 


—_— 


but ſo many differences ; which” would give us a |. 


; great deal of fight to dive into the nature of Genus I 


and Species. | | 

| For example, we ſhall find in the firſt Book of" 
L  Exclid, the Definitions of all the Species's of a Tri- 
” angle, But who doubts not but that the Thing 

would be much more clear, were theſe Species's 

thus propounded. 

F A Triangle maybe divided either according to 

& its Side or Angles. 


The Sides are, 


\ All equal, and are call'd Equilareral. 
Either T'wo only equal, then call'd I/7/celes. 
All unequal, then call'd Scatenum. 


The Angles are, 


C All three Acute, and are call'd Oxigons. 
Twoeonly Acute, and then the third 1s 
Either 7: ink 
1ght, then call'd 'Refangle, 
A Obruſe, then call'd Amblygon. 


And it is better not to give this Diviſion of 'Tri- 
angles, till after the general explanation-and de- * 
monſtration of all the Proprietics of a Triangle ; 
whence we ſhould have learnt, that at leaſt two * 
tne 
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Ythe Angles of a Teizagle muſt be Acute; becauſe 
that all three together are but equal. to two-Right 
Jargies. ies; | 

This Error minds usof that of inverted order, 


-_- 


F, ſince we ought not to treat of. Species,nor, to define 

'em, *rill after we underſtand the Genw, eſpecially 
«when there are many things to be {aid of the Ge- 
_ ms, which may be explain'd without mentioning 


bs 


the Spectes. 
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4 CHAP. A. 


An Anſwer to what the Geometricians a= 
ledg for themſebves. 


'Here are ſome Geomerricians who believe they 

have juſtify*d themſelves as to theſe detaulrs, 

| by laying that they never troubled their heads a- 

bout *em; that it is ſufficient for them to aver no- 

thing but what they prove convincingly, and that 

| they are thereby aſſur'd that they have found out 
the Truth, which is all they aim ar. ; 

We muſt confeſs indeed, that theſe defects are 
not ſo con{tderable,but that we muſt acknowledge, 
that of all human Sciences there are none better 
handled, than thofe that are comprehended under 

- | the peneral name of Mathematics. Only. we affirm, 
that there may yet be ſomething added to render 
'em more perfect, and that though the Principal 
thing 
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thing which they ought to con{ader, be, to advance 
nothing but what is true, yet it were to. be-wiſh'{ 
that they would be more diligent in finding out the 
moſt natural manner of imprinting the ſame 'Truth[ ar, 
in the underſtanding. | ; 
For let *em lay, it they pleaſe, that they take naſa | 
heed to obſerve any genuine order, or to provef|/ 
their Propalttions, whether. by ways natural or 
mote, fo they have their end of convincement, ya 
can they not thereby alter the nature of our under- 
ſanding, nor imprint a more clear, more entire 
and more perte& knowledge of things which wel ms 
know by their true cauſes and their true Principles vir 
by thoſe other proofs of theirs, which are remoteſcei 
and Foreign. No | 
Belides,that it is unqueſtionably true, that thoſe| th; 
things are far more ealily learnt,and better retain] rec 
- in the memory, which we learn by right order, inÞ ne 
' regard thoſe Ideas, that are link*d one to. another lot 
in a continued ſeries, are without confufon commits] ou 
ted to the memory, and awaken each other whedſ is 
ed requires more promptly and with greater fa-Þ| A 
cility, We may allo affirm this moreover , thatſ be 
what we afirm by diving into the true-reafon off in 
things, 1s not retain'd fo much by the memory as]-w 
by the Judgment; and it becomes fo much ourf th 
own,that we cannot forget it. Whereas that which] 
we only know by demonſtrations, not grounded 
upon natural Reaſons,ſooner {lip out of our minds, 
and .is more difficultly recover'd; becauſe our un- 
derſtandjng does not furniſh, us with the means. to] 
recoyer what we haye loſt, We 
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cf] We muſt then agree, thar it is much better to 
'dobſerve then not to-obſerve this order. So that all 
bel that the moſt equal judges 'can ſay in this particu- 
th lacyis that we muſt negle& a ſmaller inconvenience, 
» when it cannot be avoided, for fear of falling into 
na greater. | 

ve]. And thus it 15 indeed an inconvenience not to ob» 
rea right order ; but that it is better not to! ob- 
al (&year, then.to fail of proving invincibly what is 
1-f propounded ;. and to expoſe: our ſelyes-to error and 
re Paralogiſm, by fearching after eertain-Proofs that 
vel may. be more natural, but which are not ſo-con- 


" 


5 vincing, nor ſo exempt from all. ſuſpicion of De- 
teÞceit, : 1 
| This is a: very ſpecious Anſwer : And I confeſs 
ſe] that affurance of. not being deceiv'd,ls to be prefer- 
4] red _before all things ; ,and.that right order is to be 
inf negleQed, where it cannot be followed without 
ct] loofing the force of Demonſtration, and. expoſing: 
tf our ſelyes to. miſtake, But 1 cannot agree, that. it 
"1" is impoſſible to obſerve both the. one and the other :. 
v-f And I believe that the Elements of Geometry might 
ah be ſo compos'd , that all things might be handled 
XÞ in their natusal order, all the propolitzgns prov'd by 
vw ways that are moſt natural-and ſimple, and yet 
| that all. things ſhould be clearly demonſtrated, 
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CHAP. 


The Method of Sciences pep d to Zig 
Principal _ 


on 


* 
I 'T may be concluded From what has been f@'(fF uit! 
that to have a more perfeCt method, charÞthih 1þ$ 
im uſe among the Geometricians, we ought to add} -: 
two'or three Rules to thoſe five already laid down of 
in the ſecond Chapter. ' So that all yE, Rules may ly; 
be reduc'd to eight. Of which the two firſt relate 
to Ideasand may bereferr'd:to the firſt part of: this 
wn. * 1 DIY: 
"Ehe.third and fourth relate to' Axioms, and may 
be referr'd'te the ſecond *part, and the fifth and] N 
ſixth relate to Arguments, and may: be refefr'd to} a1 
the' third part. And the two laſt relate to. order,. 
and may be referrd to*the fourth part. 


Two Rules nothing Definitions. 


1; To lego none of the Terms that are but a 
little obſcure or equivocal, without defining 'em. 

2.. In/Definiff6ns not to make uſe of Terms that 
are not perfeCtly known, or already explain'd, 


Tho Rules for Axioms. 


2. To require in* Axioms only thoſe things that 
are perfealy evident. : = « i 
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4. To receive for evident that” which requires 
y but a 6 conſideration to make i it pals wpree __ 
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by Two Rules for Demonſtration. ; rx : 


” 


" To prove all the Propoſitions chard are but # 
little obſcure, by the affiſtance of: preceding Defi-- 
FF titions, 4:xioms. conceded, or Proper Propoſitiotis 
; y-demonſtrated. ;- » 
| -:6; Never'io make an: ill-uſe of the Ambiguity 
n f Terms, by failing-to ſubtitate at leaſt mental- 
y | ly, thoſe definitions that reſtrain and.explain 'em.. 


1 Two Rules for Method. 


| 7. To handle Things as much as may be;in their 

d | Natural Order, beginning from. the moſt ſimple. 

0 | and genera], and explaining whatever appertains-to 

| the nature of the Genus, before we proceed to par- 
ticular Species. 

8. To divide, as much as may be every.G Genus 
into all-its Species, every whole into- its parts,# 
every difficulty into all Caſes; ' I have added to 

2 | theſe Rules, a much as may be, becauſe it is true, ..; 
that we may meet with ſome occaſions, wherein 
t | they cannot be obſerv'd to the utmoſt ſeverity; ei- 
ther-becauſe of the narrow limits of human under- 
ſtanding; or by reaſon of thoſe Bounds that we are 
conſtrain'd to aflign to every Science. 
Whence it happens, that a Species is ſometimes 
to be explain'd before we can explain all that be- 
longs 
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longs:te the Gen. Thus in common Giometry: we we [14 

' treat of a Circle, without ſaying-any> thing of:y | 4 
| Crooked Line,which is the Genus of a Cirele, which ther 
we think ſufhotent'to define. He | 
Nor can we explain all-that might be ſaid of 1 then 
Gen, which would often prove too tedious. But |v* 

_ « ſuffices then to- ſpeak. as much as we think: expe as 
dient, before we paſs to the Species. | > led 
However, I believe no Science can be perfectly $5) 
delivei*d;without obſerving theſe rwolaſt Rules, as | 'Þ7 
well as the reſt; which are not therefore: to be of 
diſpens'd withal,but upon abſolute neceſſity, or fop |! 


ſome great advantage. Lt. 
> OR for 
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Of what we know ; Faith, whether Euman. | 
or {Drew 


FH AT we' have hitherto diſcoursd, re- | © 
; lates to- Sciences purely human, and tt 
i kde Ganded upon the evidence of Reaſon.: | 
But before we conelude,: it will not be amiſs to. | ® 
ſpeak. of another: fort: of Knowledge, which oft- | 
times; is. no. leſs certain., nor leſs evident in its; f 
manner. than that which we draw from: Authos |? 
rity. | | 4 

{ 


For there are two general ways, by which we 
know a. Thing to be true : The firſt is the know-' 
ledge. 


Me 
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ledg which welhavoby. our ſelves, whether wehave 
&tain'd it. by Obſervation or Rati 


be generally term'd Reaſon, in regard the! Sences 
; || chemſelves depend-.upon the judgment 'of Reaſon or 
- | Kinewledge;, the word beingi here more- generally 
{taken than in chei ;Schools; for-all manner of kriow- 
ledge of an obje& drawn from the. ſane objeRt. 
I | [The other way is the Authority of Perſons wor: 
; | thy-of credit, who aſſure us that thing"is'ſ0. Tho 
» {of our ſelves we know nothing of it.+ Which is 
[ 
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calld Faith or Belict', according to 'the *words of | 


St. Auſtin, for:what we know, we oweto: reaſon ; 
for what we believe, [to Authority. 

"| But as this Authority may-be- of two "ſorts, Elx 
ther from God or Men, fo there are 4wo ſorts of 
Faith, Divine and Human. - M 

; Divine Faith cannot be Subje&torerror,  becaule 

: {that God:can neitherideceive%us rior be”deceiv'd. 

'- Human Faith is of its ſelf ſubjeCt t6 error; for 
all Men are Lyars according to Scripture : And be- 

; | cauſe ir may happen, that he who ſhall aſſure us of 

. | the certainty, of a thing, nay be deceiv'd himſelf. 

; | Nevertheleſs as we have already -obſerv'd ; there 

. | are ſome: things which:we know not,but by a Hu- 
man Faith, which nevertheleſs we ought to believe 

| for as certain and unqueſtionable, as if they were 

; | Mathematically demonſtrated. As (that- which: is 

| known. by | the: conſtant relation of ſo. many Per- 

ſons,: that it.is.morally impoſſible they: ſhould ever 
haye conlpir'd to aftirm- the ſme things ,” if. they 
were 


iocination;” whe- 
ther by our Sences or by our Reaſon; which may 
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-o0ut of ., bis. wits who queſtions whether eye te: 
there ,were*any- ſuch; Perfons as: Ceſar ;: Pompy, ide 
-Cicero or: Virgsl,- or - Whether they: were not feip-|'N 
ned Names, as. Amads de Gauls + -FI- 
| True it-is 4; that it is a difficult” thing tdi 
 _ +know;when | Hunan: Faith has attain'd to. thifſ-w 
ke ©; famne;affurance 5 and+ this: is \ that i which: leads 
, Men aſtray imo: twa/ſuch oppoſite [Deviations ik 
" .'S$o_ that" ſome believe:too- ſlightly upon. the leafifſr 
- report, Others ridiculouily make uſe: of all-the ti 
force of their wir, to:1annul' the belief of thing. T 
« . atteſted -by« the: {greateſt;authority z when i 
F- thwarts >the - -prejiidice - of - their underſtanding} 
|.  -;And. therefore (certain. Limits ate it@ be affigndJn 
 .. Which . Faith muſt exceed to- obtaia this afſul 
..rance; -and others, beyond. which there is no] 
| thing -but- uncertainty, kaving in« the middle |: 
'v/icertain'$pace., - where , we ſhall meet with: cer 
-;t41nty. or. uncertainty, as- we ' approach nearer to: 
- the one -or-the -other_of theſe Bounds; 
+ Now then it we do but compare the two 
; general ways,”, by waich we believe a thing tc 
be «true, Reaſon and. Faith ; certain it is;"-that 
,_ Fauth- always: ſuppoſes fome- Reaſon. : For, as'S:]. 
» Auſsen ſays. in_his! +2:2-2piltle', 'and-in ſeveral 
1 other 
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other places, we could never bring our ſelves to be- 
lieve that whith/is above our-teaſon, if reaſon it. 
fl had not 'perſwaded - us, that there are ſome 
things which we do- well to believe , tho we are 
[not capable to apprehend *em, which is principally 
true in reſpect of Divine Faith. For true Reaſon 
teaches us, that God being truth it ſelf, he cannot 
1 Gecerve.us. in what he reveals to us concerning his 
g-1\Natureand his Myſteries; whence it appears that 
/ | though we are oblig'd to captivate our Underfſtan- 
of :ding in obedience to Faith, as faith St.-Parl, yet 
-we do-it-nether" blindly nor unreaſonably (which 
«54s the: original 'of all falſe Religions ;)} but with a 
kJ knowledg of the Cauſe, and for that it is but'a 
aty-reaſauable -ACt to Captivate our ſelves to the Au- 
| thority of God, when he has given us ſufficient 
al Proofs, ſuch as are his Miracles and other Prodi- 
\gious Accidents,” which: oblige ' us to believe that 
he himſelf has diſcovered to Men the "Truths which 
we arc to believe. FI” | 
As certain it is in the ſecond Place, that Divine 
ſ Faith ought to have a greater power over our 
Underſtanding than our own' Reaſon. And that'up- 
£4 on this'DiRate of Reaſon it ſelf, that the more cer- 
:to©:taim is to be prefer'd before the lefs certain ;'and 
that is mgre certain which God aſſures us to ibe 
wal * true, than that which Reaſon perſwades us ; when 
tof- it is more contrary to the Nature of God fo Qe- 
ut .ceive us, than the nature of our own Reaſon. to 
di. be deceiv'd, RON 
Tay | 
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the, helief of Events that depend upon 


4 Faith. 


4 
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- and thar Faculty of the Soul, by which we 
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oblig'd to ſpend their -time;and yerthere isno occe 
lion, wherem it 1s more frequently-to be made uk: 
of, and; where: its more neceſlaty; than in that 
Judgment -which we. ought to make' of what 
_-palles every day among Men. Fr 
+.,do_not ſpeak of judging whether an Action 


 Eulative,Sciences, about which ſo-few Perſons are 


, that belongs to the regulation of Morality ; but of 
judging -of the Truth or Falſhood of human 
Events, which may only be referr*d to Logic,whe- 


. Pak, which regulates our hopes andagur fears. 


People fall, becauſe they do not ſufficiently ſtudy 
the Rules of Reaſon. The 


A HE. moſt cuſtomary uſe of ſound Judgment] 
_ diſcern Tiruth from falfhood is not-employ'd in ſpe-| 


- be good ortbad, worthy of applauſe or reproof, forl. 


. ther we conlider 'em as pait, as when we only. enf . 
. deavour to know whether we ought to believe 'en| 
... or not ? or whether we conlider 'em as being to] - 
;, £ome, as when we fear or hope they will come tof 

Certain it is, that ſome Reflexions*"may be made]. 
upon this Subject ; which perhaps may not be ako-|- 
gether unprofitable, or rather may be of great uſe} 
for the avoiding of certain Errors into which meſt| 
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. The firſt Reflexion is, that there is a valt difte- 
rence to be made between two forts of Truths ; the 
one that only relates to the nature of things and their 
Immutable Effences,abſtrated from their exiſtence, 


the other that relates to things exiſtent that relate tv 


human 'and contingent Events, which may or may 
not; come to paſs when we ſpeak of the future, and 


] -may: probably never have. bin, ' when we talk-' of 


what is paſt.. I ſpeak with + this' reference to their 


-next cauſes, making an abſtration of their Immu- 


table order in Divine Providence; - becauſe on the 
one {ide it does not hinder Concingence, and on the 
other {de being: unknown to us, /it contributes no- 
thing to make us believe the things themſelves. 

-: Now:asall things are-requiſite-in truths of the 
rſt ſort, there is nothing ſure, : which 'is' nor Uni- 
verſally true, and ſo we muſt-conclude that a thing 
15 falſe if it be falſe in any caſe. 

107 But if we think to make uſs of the ſame:Rules in 
human Events, 3-- we ſhalt always judge: fallely,'and 
; make a:Thoufand falſe Arguments. 7! 
For, theſe Events being naturally Contingent, it 
-would :be ridiculqus 'to ſeek out. in them for a necel- 
ary Truth. And ſo that Perſon would be altoge- 
\ther void of Reaſon, who. would believe nothing of 
ſuch things unleſs it. were made out to: him, that it 


|-'was:abdſolutely -neceflary they: ſhould: be 1o. 


-.,, Nor would he lefs deviate from Reafon that 


|- would: require me to. believe any particular. Event 


\ (fuppoſe it were the: Converſion of the King of Ch:- 
na to the Chiiſtian Religion) upon'this only ground, 
X 


be- 
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becauſe it is not 1 mpoſſible to. be ſo. F or ſeeing'tha that 
another who ſhould affure, me to the contrary may 
make uſe of the fame Reaſon; it is clear that: that , 
Reaſon alone cannot: arternn me to believe the 
| one-rather then the other: 
We muſt therefore; lay it down fant certain and | 

| 

| 


I 


6 


anqetliogable Maxim upon this occaſion, tharithe | © 
Poſſibility alone of an'Event'is not a, ſufficient rea 
ſon to make mebdieve it, and that] may | have rea- 
fon alſo to believe/a thing, tho I judge it norimpot- 
_ fable, but that the contrary may bavecore to paſs; 
$6 that. of the 'T'woEvents I may rationally believe 
ahe one and: not: the:  othery' tho | believe. ng bath 
Polina £47. 720001] St: 
 Howthen flall: Morefibrs [) belihe haves ra 
2hir than-the other, if we judge em hath poſible? 
'Qbſcrve the fallowing Rules: -! | 
To judge of the./Eruth of an Event, and to per | 
Fwadeimy: felt intron 'Refolution ta: believe, | on not 
ro-bellevetathing 3 it muſt;hnot be con{ider*d:naked. 
ly, and in it ſelf -ltke a Propoſttion in Cemtay;| 
but all the-oifcutnſtances that accompany-ir,as [wel 
intern21 as external, are to be wezgh'd with'the {ame 
- conli#ration ; þ call Internal Circurnſtances/ſuch us 
*belong to rhe Fac itſelf; and external, thoſe that 
relate coi the Perſogis,: whoſe Felihanies indie. us 
ro believe it.) This being: done, if: allthe! Circum- 
» ances. ate ſuch; that: it never, -or very rarely hap- 
; pens,:that the fame Cirghmitances are accompa- 
- ny with'Falſhood : Our. Underſtanding naturally 
| earrics 19 believe.the: tang to be-true 3 and there 154 
a> Z, real0n 


— 
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has ſpoken of Conſtantin's being Baptized at Rome, 
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reaſon for ſo doing,efpecially in the Candutt of. the 
AXtions of our Life, . that never requires a greater 
aflurance than a moral Certainty,. and , which is fa- 
ti:h'd upon moſt occaſions with a great Probability. 
But on the other : ſide, if thele: Circumſtances. are 


fuchasare/frequently. accompanied; with Falſhpod.z 
| Reaſon requires us to ſuſpegdour Belief; or-chat we 


ſhould look :upon as falſe what is told, us, when we 
ſee no likelihood, that it ſhould be- true, tho we do 
not find any abfolute Impoſſibility. 

For Example, we demand, whether the Hiſtory 


of the Baptiſm of Conſtantine by Silveſter be true, or 


falſe? : Baronius believes it true; but Cardinal. Per- 
70n, Biſhop Spondans, . Petavius, Morinus, 'and the 
moſt Eminent of the Roman Church believe it falſe. 
Now it we in{iſt upon. the fole.Poſhibility, we have 


__no reaſon to rejeCt Baronius. For his opinion contains 


nothing abſolutely impoſſible; and to ſpeak abſo* 
lutely, it is alſo poſhble; that Euſebivs, who affirms 


_ the contrary, affirm'd an untruth in favour of. the 


Arrians ; and that the Fathers that followed him 
weredeceiv'd by his Teſtimony;But if we make uſe 
of the Rule already laid down, which is ro conſider 
what are the circumſtances both of the one and the 
other. Baptiſm of Conſtantine, and which are thoſe 
that carry the greateſt marks of Truth, we ſhall find 
'em to be the latter. For on the one (de, there is no 
preat reaſon to rely upon the Teſtimony of a Wri- 
ter, as Fabulous as the Author of the Adts of $yl- 
veſter, who is the only Perſon of Antiquity, who 


AX 2 | Ang 
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And on the other fide there 1s no likelihood chith 


. * Perſon fo Serious and Learned as Euſebins ſhould 


; preſume to report an untrutk relating to a thing f 

remarkable, -as the Baptiſm of the firſt Emperor, 

thar reſtar'd the Church ro her Liberry, and which 
ought to have been Tpread over all the World, at 

\ the fame time that he wrote, which was aotaboii 
four or five Hundred years after the Death of the 
faid Emperor. 

Nevertheleſs there is an Exception to this Rule, 
by which we ought to be' ſatisfied with poſſibility 
or likelihood. That is, when an ation, which i 
otherwiſe ſufficiently atteſted, 1s contradicted by In- 
congruities and apparent contrarieries with ' other 
Hiſtories. 

For then it ſuffices rnat rhe SoJutions brought to 
enervate theſe Repugrancies be poſſible and proba- 
ble ; and it would be unreafenable to require other 
poſitive Proofs ; for that the A&t it ſelf beimg ſuff- 
ciently prov*d, it is not equitable to require that we 
ſhould prove all the Circumſtances in the ſame 
manner, Otherwiſe we might call in queſtion a 
'T houſand moſt certain Hiſtories, which we cannot 
make agree with others of leſs Authority, but by 
Co yeAtures which it is impoſhble ro prove pott- 
Live ly. 

For Example, we cannot bring to an agreement 
whatis deliver'd in the Kings and Chronicles concern- 
ing the years of the Reigns of ſeveral of the Kings 
of Fada and Iſrael, but by affigning to ſome of the 

Kings, two beginnings of theis Reigsn, the one du- 
, ring 
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A ring the Lite of the Reigning Prince, and the 
1; þ orher after the Deceale of cheir Parents. Now it it 
6 | > aK'd woat Proof we have that fuch a Prince 
oy | Reign d for ſome time with his Father , we. mult 
«> | contefs there” is none Poſitive, But it ſuffices that it 1s 
a thing Poſſible, and which has aften come to paſs 
at other times, to make it Lawfv]l for us to ſup- 
poſe it, asa Circnmſtanceneceflary to-reconcile Hi- 
_ | ſtories otherwife certain. 

And therefore there is nothing more ridiculous 
then the endeavours of ſome Perſons' of this Jatrer 
Age, to prove that St.: Peter never Was at Rome; 
They cannot deny this Truth to be atteſted by all 
the Ecclefiaftic Writers, and thoſe the moſt ancienr, 
as* Papias, Diontfius of Cormth, Caius, Teneus, Ter- 
 tullian 3 againſt whom there is not any one that has 
made the leaſt Contradiction. 2 
Bl Nevertheleſs they imagin they can ruin- this 
J Truth by Conjeures;' for example, becauſe St. 

Paul makes no mention of St. Peter in his Epiſtles 
written at Rome ; and when: they are anſwer'd that 
dt. Peer might be then abſent from Rome, in regard 
he is not faid to have fix'd his Seat there, as being 
, | one that often 'Travell'd abroad to Preach the Goſs 
7 pel-in other places;they reply that this isurg'd with- 

out any Proof, which is impertinent, becauſe the a& 

which they oppoſe, being one of the moſt conhrm'd 
Truths in Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, it is ſufficient for 
thoſe that uphold: it to reconcile theſe pretended con- 
traries,as they do thoſe of the Scripture it ſelf ; for 
which, as we have .ſhew'd Poſſibility is ſufficient. 

% :3 CHAP. 
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CHAP. XIV. 


An Application if the Preceeding Rule to 
the Relief of Miracles. 


H E Rile which we have explain' is wal 

out doubr of great Importance for the 

well reguiating - .our- Reaſon (in the belief. of 

particular: Acts, . For want | of the due Oblerva: 

tion of which we are .in great danger of falling 

into the two dangerous: extremities of Credulity 
and Incredulity. 

For Example, there are ſome, who make a Con- 


ſcience of queſtioning any Miracle ; becauſe they 
have a Fzncy, that they ſhould be oblig'd toquelſtis 
en all, ſhould they, queſtion any ; and for that they 
are perſwaded, that, it-is enough for then; by know- 
ing that all things are poſſible with God, to believe 
whatever 13 told 'em touching the Eftets of his 
Ommipotency. 

Others as ridiculouſly imagine, that it is in the 
Power of the Underſtanding' to call. all Miracles in 
queſtiof,. for. no; other reaſon, becauſe-ſo many 
have been related that have prov'd to be falſe, and 
therefore there is no more reaſon to believe the 
one than the other. 

The Inclination of the firſt is much more tolera- 
ble than that of-the latter ; tho. true ir is, that both 
the one and the other argue _— amiſs. . 

| They 


{ 
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They toth depend upon common Places, The 
Erſt upon the Power and Goodneſs of God ; upon 
certain and unqueltionable Miracles, which they 
bring for proof of thoſe thar are called in queſtion; ;; 
and upon the Blindneſs of Libertines ; who will be- 
live nothing, bur what 15 proporiionable to their 
| :Reaſon. All thisis very good in it's ſelf ; bur very 
h-] weak to convince us of a "pariiculir Mirade. For 
ne | God does not always at according to his Power, ; 
of | nor is it an Argument, that a Miracle was wrought, 
aX | becauſe others of the fame Nature have been 
gf wrought, And we may do well ro believe, what is a- 
Y | bove our Reaſon, wit hout bei 2g oblio*d to beiieve 
'| 31! rnar Men are pleas'd ro cbirude upen us, as be- 
tj rg above our Reaſon. 
JF The latter makes ufe of common Places of ance 
k | ther ſort, | | 
Jl Truth, fays one of 'em, and Faſhood appear with 
= | Comuntenances alike ;, the fame Gate, the ſame ſteps we 
©} behold with the ſame Eyes. Ebave have ſeen the riſe of ſe- 
BE rweral miracles in my Time. And tho they vaniſh'd in the 
| Birth, yet we cannot but foreſee the train they would have 
ef gathered, kad they liv'd to their full Age. For it is bur 
ny rofind out the end of the Thread, and, to Cut it into as 
f many peices as we pleaſe, and there is not a greater di- 
ec 


] 
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ftance between nothing and the ſmalleſt thing in "the F-orla, 

theu there 1s between this and. the eraſe New ihe 

firſt that were intoxicated with thu beginning of - No- 
"| welty, coming to ſpread their Hiſtory, find by the op- 
1 poſition which they meet with, where the difficulty © 
Perſwaſion. lodges, and make. it: their buſineſs to. Euncusf 
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over that part of a falſe Piece. Particularly Error firſt cau- 
fes publick Miſtake, and afterwards publick miſtake cauſe 
particular, Error. Thus the whole Strufture of the miracle 
by ſome pull'd dawn, by others upheld, and by addition ew- 
larg'd at length grows up to a conſiderable Pile, Ss that 
the moſt remote.Witneſs # better Inſtrufted then he that 
hides. cloſe by, and the laſt that beard of it, better cun- 
fun'd then the firſt Publiſher. 
This Diſcourſe 1s ingenious, and may be profita- 
ble to. prevent us from being led away wiih every 
{dle.Reporr. Bur it would be an Exiravagance 
from hence to conclude generally that we ought to 
ſuſpect whatever'is faid of Miracles, For certain it 
is, that what 1s here alledg*d relates only to thoſe 
things which are taken up upon common Fame, 
without enquiring into the original cauſe of the Re- 
port. And we have no reaſon to be confideat of 
- what we know upon nobetter grounds. 
But who fo blind as not to ſee that we may make 
' a common place oppolite to this, and that at leaſt 
upon as good a Foundation ? 

For as there are {ome miracles that would de- 
ſerve but little credit, ſhould we enquire into their 
O-: iginal, fo there are others that vaniſh our of the 

| Memofies of Men, or which find but little credit in 
their judgments,becauſe they will not take the pains 
to inform themſelves. Qur underſtanding is not 
ſubject only to one ſort of Diſtemper, bur. ſeveral, 
and thoſe quite contrary. There is a ſottifh ſtupi- 
dity, that believes all things the leaſt probable. 
Bug there is a couccited preſumption thar cones 

5 | or 
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for falſe, whatever ſurpaſes the narrow limits of rhe-. 
underſtanding. Sometimes we hunt after trifles, 
and: neglect things 'of greateſt moment. ' Falſe ſtos. 
rics ſpread:themſelves every where, while true ones: 
can hardly pet liberty to creep abroad. | 

Few Perſons have heard of the prin thit haps 
pen 'd in our time at Faramonſtter, in the-Perſon-of- 
a Nun; fo blind; that hardly the Balls of her Eyes 
were left in her Head,'who recover'd her Gght by: | 
touchmg the Reliques. of Sr. Fara, "as [ ami aflur'd: 
by the Teſtimony: of a Perſon that ſaw her inbotk 
conditions, 

St. Auſtin aft ms, that many real ak were 
wrought in his time, that: were known bur ro few 5. 
and: which, though moft remarkable and« wonder-: 
ful, ſpread no farther then.from- one end. ' of the: 
Fown to-the other. Which induc'd him towrite,. 
and: relate in: his Sermons to the People, ſuch. as: 
were moſt certain. And he obferves in his Twenzy: 
Second Book of the City of God, tharv in the fingle City 
of Hippo, near Seventy. Miracles were wrought: 
within two years after the Building: of a Chappel-1n. 
Honour of-Sr.$ rephen, beſides a great number of o+- 
thers which he did not commit to writing,which: 
however he- teſtihes to be true upon his know»: 
kdge. 

We therefore ſee that there is nothing more irra«- 
tional, then to guide our ſelves by comrnon places, 
upon theſe occalions-; whether it be in 'rejefting ai 
Miracles, or embracing all. And therefore me-muſt 
cxalmin 'em-by their particular .Cifcumitagces, and 
A F by, 
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by the. .credit.and knowledge of the Reporters: 

Piety does not oblige a: Man of Sence to believe 

all-the Miracles. 1n the Goldey Legend or the Mera: 
phraſt : In regard thoſe Books are fo full of Fables, 
that there is nothing 'ito,be credited upon their Au- 
thority : As Cardinal Be!larmin has made no fcru- 
ple. to confeſs of 'the lalt. 

But 1 affirm, that every Man of Seate; bating 
his Piety, ought toacknowledge for true. the Mira-. 
cles which St; Auſin.rggates '1n his Confeſſions and 
his Book de 'C:ivitate Dei, ſome of which he faw, 
and others of which he was inform'd by the Per- 
{ons themſelves, in-whoſe ghr th&j»were wrought. 
As of the Blind Man cur*d/at Man before all the 
People,.by rouching the Relics of St. Gervace 'and: 
Protafins, which he. reports. in his Confetſion, and 
of which he. ſpeaks in the .2.2.d:. Book de Civitare 
Dez," Chap. $8. Acertain Miracle was wrought at Mt- 
lan, when we mere there, when a Blind Man was re-- 
ſtored: to his Sight, which could not-be unknown. 20 Thous. 
ſands; For it 19-8 large. City, and there was then | the. 
Emperor. ' and the ; thing. was done; before a vaſt Multis | 
mde- of. People, | crowding» 80'the Bodies of the Mertyrs, 
$:. Gervace and-Protaſus.. - 

.a Woman cured'in Africa by Flowers that 
had touch'd the Relics of Sr. Srephen, as be teſtihes. 
* the fame; Book, / > + '; 

. Ot a.Lady of Quality curd of Cooker by tbe 
fen of the Croſs which ſhe caus'd ro be made uP= 
on.the. Sorc,, by one.that was newly Baptiſed accor+. 
gs « Rerckitioe which the had had. = 


ttt 


"ration to Life the Mother obtain'd by. her Pray rs 
' to' St. Peter, in the ſtrength” of her Faith, inyo- 


| Finger of God. So that all their Incredulity could 
do, .would be to doubt of the Teſtimony of St, Ay- 


ly Man, eſpecially in matters of RetiSot, havin 


-tef{able, rhar it is n&t 16 be made ia if, hoo olyfor: 


"Chap. XIV. 'T he Art " 7 binking _”_ 7 
Of a Child that dy d Unbaprized, whoſe reſfo- 


King him in theſe words, Holy Martyr reſtore me my- 
Son: Thou knoweſt, T ak. his Life for , no other reaſen, 
but becauſe he ſhould not be eternally NG epgrated from: 
God. 

Now if theſe things may be ſuppos'd to ' have 
happen'd as they are related, there is. no rational 
Perſon but muſt acknowledge theſe things to be the 


ſtin, and to believe him a fallifyer” of the Triith, 
ro gain a Veneration of the Chriſtian Religion 
among the Pagans. Which is that which they have: 
no colour to imagine. . 

Firſt, Becauſe it is not likely that a Perfoh of bis- 
judgment would have told an untruth in things fo- 
Public, wherein he might have been convinc'd of 
falſhood by infinite Numbers of Teſtimonies, which 
would have. -redounded. to. Ry ot the 
Chriſtian Religion. 

Secondy, Becauſe there 'was never any Perfoir 
more a profeſsd Enemy of Falſhood, then this, Ho-- 


made it the-work-of ehvire Treariſehs to prove that 
it is not only unlawful to tcll ale ; but athing ſo d+e-- 


the Converlion of Meh to' the: Ci Phi 

i "have the more enlatg'd #ny' lelf upotytHis re- 
markable Example, *of the judgment.char” x" to'be 
made. 
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: Tags in. the Tran of Attions, to ſerve 2s 2 Rule 
upon the like occaſions, becauſe we moſt common- 
ly feviare in thoſe things. For every one thinks, 
that it is ſufficient for the Deciſion of thoſe to make 
a common. Place, which for the moſt part is only 
compos'd of- Maxims, which not only are not Uni- 
verfally True, but nor ſo much as probable, when 
_ they are Jynd with the particular Circumſtances 
of Adtions; that fall under Examination, And 
B: therefore Circumſtances are to be compar'd and 
; conlider'd together, not conſider'd a part. For it 
_ often happens, that an Act which is not very pro- 
bable in. one Circumſtance, ought to be eſteem'd 
and taken for certain, agcording to other Circum- 
ſtances : And on the other {ide, an Action which 
appears to us true, according to one Circumſtance 
which. is uſually joyn'd with truth, ought to be 
deem'd falſe, according to other weakning Circum- 
| Rances, as we ſhall make out in the following 
_Thapter. | 


M131 


CHAP. XV. 


Other Remarks upon the ſame Subjedt , of 
| : the Belef of Events. | 


- ment, to make upon the Belief of Events, 
W bich js, ut at among thoſe Circumſtances which 
MF ought. to conſider, that we may know. whether 

{ credic 


ere is yet one other Remark of great Mo- 
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credit be. to be. given to the Fact;or. no3there-are 
ſome which. we- may call common Circumſtances, be- 


.cauſe they frequently occur ; and are faroftneroyn- 
ed ro. Truth than Falſhood, and then if they be nar 


Counter-ballanc'd by other particular Circumſtan- 
ces, that ruin the.motives of belief drawn from-com- 
mon Circumſtances, we have-reaſon to believe thaſe 
Eyents, if. nat to be certain, :yet- at leaſt; to be pro- 
bable ; which- probability. is ſufficient, when: we are 
bound to pronounce” our-opinion in ſuch caſes, For 
as we ought to be ſarisfi'd-with. a moral aflurance, 
in things not capable of Meraphyfical certainty ; 
ſo when 'we cannot obtain a full moral aſſurance, 
the beſt we can-do,' when we are to: reſolve, 1s-to 
embrace the moſt probable ;. for. it. would be con- 
trary..to reaſon' to embrace the leaſt probable. 

; But'if on the other fide theſe common Circum- 
ſtances, which would have induc'd us to believe a 
thing, be joyn'd with other particular Circumſtan- 
ces that ruin the motives of blief, drawn-from 
common Circumſtances, or. be ſuch as are rarely 
found without falſhood, we are not then. any. log- 
ger to believe that Event. But either we remain in 
ſuſpence, if rhe particular Circumſtances enfeeble 
the weight of common Circumſtances, or we believe 
the a£tion tro be falſe, '1f the Circumſtances are ſuch 
as are uſually the marks of Falſhqod. 

.. For example, it is a common Circumſtance, for 
- many Contra&ts to be ſign'd by two publick Nota- 
ries.;- that is, by two publick Perſons, whoſe chiefeſt 

Intereſt-it is to be jult and true. in. their employ- 

| ments, 
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\mefits, becauſe not Sly their Conſcience and' Re 
-puration ©, *but:their Lives and Eſtates lie at Stalk. |* 
-This'confideration alone is ſufficient , if we”kijoy 
no 6ther particularities of the contra&; to make iy 
- believe that the ContraCt is-not Antidated. Not bu 
that it might be ſo ; but becauſe'it 1s cerrain,that of 
a Thoiufand Contratts, Nine Hundred'Ninety Nine 
-are hot.'So that it is infleitely more probable, ' that 
this contra@t is one 'of the: Wine Hundred Ninety 
Nine;thert. the only. Antidated ContraCt of 'a Tho 
ſand; So that if withal , the integrity of the'No- 
tary that ſign'd it be known to me, I ſhall moſt 
certainly believe, that there is no foul play i in the 
Writing. g 
But i ro this'chmmon Ciicumſtanee of? bem 

fign'd by two Notaries, there are joyn'd other'par- 
ticular Circumſtances, as thar- the Notaries are-Pcr- 


ſons 'of no Conſcience or. Reputation, fo that they 
might be inſtrumental in- falſifying the deed, yet 


ſhall not this make me conclude that' tke deed is 


_*antidated. But if beſides all theſe, I can- diſcover. 


' other proofs of the Antidate,cither by Wirnelſes or 
' convincing Arguments, as the lnability'of the Per- 
ſon fo lerd Twenty Thouſand Crowns, at-a-time 


when it ſhall be demonſtrable that ke had . not. 
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a Hundred in Cath, I will then reſolve to believe 
the contratt to befal{ify'd, 'and it were unreaſon- 


*able for any Perſon ro believe me to believe other- 
wiſe ; and I ſhould do ill, ro ſuſpe others, whete 


:F did not however ſee 'the fare marks of Fallhood, 
not to'be falſe, '{mee'they might be. as well'Coun- 
terfeited as the other, We- 
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.We may apply . all, this. . to: ſeveral marters- 
that cauſe frequene, diſputes among, the Learned. : 
We,.demand it ſuch - a; Book - were; wrineq. by. 
ſuch an Authar whoſe. Name was always ro.it? 


I And whether the Ads of a Council are True 


or Counterfeit. _ | | 

| Certain. it is, that. we ought to give Sentence. 
for the Author,whoſe name has been long acknow- . 
kdged and affixed to-the Work ;: and for the Ads- 
of a Council which we read-every day ;.nor are we- 
to. believe the contrary ,, but upon: very ſtrong. 
Reaſons. | 

Therefore a moſt learned- Perſon of this A _ y 
being to- Prove, that' the Epiſtle of Cyprian. _ 
Pope Steven, about Martian | Biſhop: of Arles, was: 
none of the Holy Martyrs, he could. not-. con-: 
vince the- Learned,; his ConjeRures not ſeeming. 
ſufficient. to deprive St. Cyprian of. a Piece that: 
had always carried his Name, and which: has a. 
perfe&t reſemblance of - Style! , with the; reſt -of 
his Works. |, - 

;, In vain alſo.3 it is, that; Blondel and et not: 
able to-anſwer.the Argument drawn from the Epi- 
ſtles of 1natius, for the ſuperiority of Biſhops. a-. 
bove Prieſts,in the Infancy. of the Church, pretend 
thoſe- Epiſtles to, be Counterfeit, though as. they 
were Printed' by. Yoſuw and Uſher, from the An- 
cient- Manuſcript in the Elorentine Library : Info-; 


| much that they have. been refured by. thoſe of their 


own party. For that confeffing. as they do, that 
we haye the ſame Epiltles which were cited by Eu» 
ſelixs-., 
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han, St. Ferom, | Theodoret and orges bimſall, there 


is no likelihood: that the Epiſtles of Iz natius, being. 


colleQed by Pohcarp, that the trus Epiſtles-ſhould 
have difappeard , and others be” connterfeired in 
the time between Polyearp and Origen, or Euſebing, 
Beſides that thoſe Epiſtles of Ignatius, which we 
have now wear ſuch a CharaQter of the holineſs 


and fimplicity, fo proper tothe Apoftolic Times, 


that they juſtifie themſelves againſt the vain accu- 
fations-of being falſe and: counterfeit. 


Laftly, all the difficulties: that Cardingt : Perron 


propoſes againſt the Epiſtles of the Council of 4- 
fnic,,to Pope Celeſtine, touching Appeals to the See, 


cannot'prevail with us to believe otherwile now ther 
before, but that thoſe Epiſtles were- really written: 


by the Council: 
But ir happens ſometimes that particular Circum- 


ſtances carry more weight in- Perſwaſton, than long- 


Poſſ(ſion. 

So that altho-the Epiſtle of St. Clement to St. 
Fames Biſhop of Jeruſalem be tranſlated by Ruffinu, 
near upon thirteen hundred Years ago, and that it 


is cited and own'd fos St. Clement- by'a Council of 


Frafice, above twelve Hundred years ago,. yet we' 
can hardly believe it otherwiſe than Counterfeit. Ih 


regard that St. Fames being Martyr'd before St. Pe- 
zer,it it impoſſible that St. Clement ſhould write after 


the. Death of St. Peter, as the Epiſtle ſuppoſes. 

F hut tho the Commentaries upon St. Paul are 
ANtributed ro St. Ambreſe,and: cited under. his: Name 
by a great number of Auchors,. together with that 
unper- 
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is great likelihood of their being falſe and counter- 


imperfe&t Work upon St. Mathew, under the name 
of Chryſoftom. All Men however at this day agree 
that they belong to neither, bur to other ancient 
Authors full of many Errors. To 

Laſtly, the As of the two Sinueſſan Councils 
under Marcelin, and two or three at Rome, under 
Silveſter,and another at Rome under Six:us 11. might 
be ſufficient to- perſwade us of the verity of 
tiole Councils , if they contaii?d nothing bur 
what were congruous to reaſon, and: which might 
be proper for the times, wherein they are ſaid to 
be Celebrated ; but they contain ſo-many abſurdi- 
ties, fo difagrecable from thoſe times , that there 


fett.. | 

And theſe are the Remarks which may ſerve for 
theſe ſorts of judgments. Bur we muſt not imagin 
'em to, be of ſuch great uſe, as always. to free us 
from the danger of being deceiv'd. All that they 
can do. at moſt, is to guard us from the more groſs 
and: apparent Abſurdities,, and to enure us not 
to be carried aſtray by common Places, which 
containing ſomething of general Truth, ceaſe not 
however to be falſe upon many particular occaſte 
ont which is one of the chiefeſt ſources of human 

Iror. 
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CHAP. XVI... 


| Of the Tudgments we ought to. make of Fur 
ture Accidents. 


Heſe Rules that ſerve us to judge of Thing 
paſt, may be apply'd to things to come..For 
as we probably judge a Thing to have come to 
paſs, when the certain Circumſtances which we 
know: to be uſually joyn'd te the Fact ; we may as 
probably bclieve that ſuch a thing will happen; 
when the preſent Circumſtances are ſuch as are u- 
ſually atrended by ſuch an Effect. Thus the Phy- 
f1tians judge of the good or bad ſucceſs of Diſeaſes; 
Caprain of the future Events of War ; and that 
we:judge: in the'world of the moſt part of contin- 
gent Aﬀeairs. . 
But as to theſe Accidents of which we are ſom 
Part our ſelves, and which we may either promote 


or prevent by. our care and fore-{ight, in avoiding} - 
or expoſing our ſelves to hart or danger ; it haps 


pens that' moſt: perſons fall into many errors , 


{o much the. more grievous, by how much' 'they. 
ſeem to be guarded by reaſon z becauſe they only 
ſet before their Eyes,the Grandeur and Conſequence 
of the advantage which they wiſh for,or the mil- 
chiefs that they fear,not cenfidering the likelihood 
and probability that this advantage or inconve- 
nience may happen. or not happen. 

la 
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- Inlike manner, when it is any great: misfortune 

which they fear, as loſs of Life or Eſtate, they 
think i ir prudence not. to take any- care to prevent 
it. Or if it be any great advantage which they ex- 
pe, as the gain of a Hundred 'Thoufand Crowns, 
hey! think rhey a& wiſely to endeavour the pairs 
ing”of ir, it the Venter coſt bur little, let the pro- 
i ibiliey of ſucceſs be never ſo mall. 
\ By ſuch a Ratiocination as this it was, - that a 
Princeſs hearing that ſome Perſons had beer over- 
whelmid: bythe fall of a Roof, would never go in 
to. a Houſegti]} ſhe had all'the Roofs firſt view?d 3 
and ſhe was fo fully perſwaded, that ſhe had &rea- 
ſon for fo duing, that ſhe accounted all other 1 ut 
prudent, that did nor as ſhe did. 

"Tis alſo this appearance of Reaſon, that engapes 
ſeveral Perſons: into'inconvenient and exceſſive cats 
tions: for;the;. preſervation 'of their 'Health.''T his is 
that! which: renders others diſtruftfut even'in lirtle 
Things; for that having been ſometimes deceiv'd, 
they believe they {hall be deceiv'd in all their other 
Buſineſs. This is that which enveagles ſo many 
People to Latteries, toiigain, cry they, I'wenty 
Thouſand Crowns for one Crown, is not that a 
very great advantage? And every -one believe 
himſelf ſhall be that happy Perfon, 'upon whom 
this great Fortune ſhall ſhowr it ſelf : Never con- 
ſidering, that though the I.ots promiſe Twenty 
Thouſand for One, 'tis Thirty times more pro- 
bable- to, every particular porn that he ſhall be a 
looſer than a winner. 
29 And 


And this is the Dete&t of this Rariocination ; for 
that we may judge what is fit to be done, to obs 
tain the good and avoid the evil, we ought not only 
to confider the good and the evil in its ſelf ; but al- 
ſo, the probability whether it may happen or no 
and Geometrically to confider the Proportion which 
the things holds together ; which may be demon- 
ſtrated by this Example. 

Ten Men at play, ſtake everyone a Crown, 


there is: but ane can win the whole Stake,all the reſt 


are looſers. So that every one: has theſe two chan: 
* ££8,..enher to looſe One Crown or 'win Nine. Now 
if we ſhould conſider only the gain and loſs in thems 
ſelves, it might ſeem that all had an equal advan- 
tage : But we are to conſider moreover, that if e- 
very one may win Nine Crowns, and can only loſe 
one, it-is alſo nine times more probable in reſpect of 
every one; that he ſhall loſe his One, than win'the 
Nine ;'while every. Man has nine Degrees of: Pro- 
babiliry to loſe one Crown, and but one degree of 
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Probability to gain Nine; which equals the hopes | 


and. fears of Gain and Loſs. 
All Plays of this Nature, . are as equitable as 


Rlays can. be; but all that are not under this Equal- | 


licy of Lots are unjuſt. And hence it is that it may 
be plainly made our, that there is an- evident Inu: 
ſice in all ſorts of Lotteries ; for the Maſter of rhe 


Lottery uſually claiming the tenth part of the whole || 


Fund for his own ſhare,the whole crowd of thoſe 


that play is cheated. in. the ſame manner, as it a}, 


Man playing at a Game, wherein. there were as much 
| likelt 
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Fiſtols to one. Now if this be diſadvantageous to 
the whole Crowd, it muſt be alſo the ſame to eve. 
ry particular Perſon, becauſe the Probability: of 
loolig, far more furpaſles the Probability of gain- 
ng, then the advantage-we hope for, the Giladvan- 
tage of Loofing. 

Sometimes: there is a little likekhood-1 in the "ra 
{+ of a thing, that how advantageous ſever irbe, 
and how ſmall foever the hazard of winning, it is 
better notto hazard. "Thus it would be a fooliſh 
thing to play twenty Sols againſt ten Millions "of 
Livres, oragainſt, a Kingdom,/ upon | conditiori he 


* | ſhould not. winn, unleſs -ſuch ari Infant taking our 


the Letters out of a Printers Caſe by accident, did 


alſo ofa ſuddain Compoſe the fitſt twenty Verſes of 


Virgil's AEnciads. For indeed there ate few Mo- 
ments ſcape us, wherein we do not run the Rifco 


of looling: more, than a King. that ſhould ſtake 
his Kingdom to ſuch a Condition! 1! 


Theſe Reflexions ſeem of :little HS and are 
fo indeed if we ſtop here ; but we may make uſeof 
'em in matters of greater. Importance ; and the 


 chiefeſt uſe we can make of 'em,is co render us more 


rational in our hopes and fears. For Example, 
there are ſome Perſons that are in a Pannic- dread 


| when they hear it 'Thunder ;| which clatter and 


hurly-burly -in. the Sky, if it put 'em in mind of 
God and Death, *tis well ; but if only the fear of 
being 'Thunder-ſtruck, cauſes this extraordinary ap- 
prehenſion, 
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prehenſion; then it 1ill eaſtly' appear how:' ah 
Reaſon'they have. »Fori:of two. Millions of -Peit| jc 
ſons 'tis very much -if one be kill'd in that mais 
ner,;-and' we may alſo: aver, that: there is no 
ſort. ef violent Death happens ſo» rarely. - Sind 
then. the fear;.of,; miſchief. oughb:to ber Progadl® 
tionable to the oreatneſs of the dariger; and thef F 
Probability'.of 'thei'Event,: as there: is:no ſort of F 
danger-uhat:: ſo rarely befals | us .as'to be kill 
with, Thunder, forhave- we the leaft reaſon wh 
tear ir z fince that fear will no way avail My | 
avolg. 5 TEL IG 
Hence Arguments may be: produt not» oli p 
10. undeceive.' ſuch: People | as! are {0 over mil[j 
roſe]y. »and unſeaſonably cautious in the' Preſley: ; 
\vation\of their Health and: Lives , 'by ſhewingh, 
2em that thoſe: Precautions are much{amore-mifl* / 
-chievous than..the danger fo: remote: from: the | 
-accident which they fear ; but alſo: to difabuſe! 
another ſort that alwiys argue -' thus 'in' :bther. 
-aBairs, there is; danger in! this: Buſineſs:, \there|. 
fore it -is: evil; «In: Tegard: we! are not to:judpſ 
.of thoſe things 4 :either- by the danger or the 
- advantage , but by their PORE” one with} 
another. | 
...- It is the Nature. ef things File to be. exce- 
ded, how bulky ſoever. they ?be: by 'the' leaſt « 
- things: ,  if- multiplied often enouph ; + or if -the 
- little things are far more Superiour to the gre 
ones in probability of Event , than they. are in 
ferior to 'em- in bigneſs. 


p 
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Dot be ſufficiently: multiplied,or if this great Good we 
wiſh: for is fo difficult: to be- obaled 4  that'it 
ath hrpaſſts the little 'one more in Magoitude, than 
I ihe little one ſurpaſſes! the greater” in! facility of 
"Yhcing obrain'd; The>ſame is t6 be: ſaid of thoſe 
th on dvChich which ws! fear'; that is; "that ithe' caſt 
of Evil may be more conſiderable than the greateſt 
yy Evil, which is not Infinite, if it. ſurpaſs it accor- 
"ey ding to. this propolition. 
! Uf "There arc nothing but Infinite things that can be 
70 equall'd by aily temporal advantage, and therefore 
they are never to be put in the Ballance withiany 
oh of the things of this World. And therefore the 
{%, aſt 18% of Faciliry for a Man to lave himſelf 
wn is worth all the felicities of this World join'd roge- 
her, _And. the. lealt danger. of looſing. it. is more 
"| conſiderable than all remporal miſchicfs ,: if only. 
Jook'd upon as Misfortunes. 
| And this may be ſufficient, for all FP per- 
"Xt fons to draw from what has been ſaid, this Con- _ 
J cluſfion, with which we will end our Logic. Thar 
udp the greateſt of all Imprudence, and higheſt of all Maa- 
neſſes # this, to ſpend our Lives and our Time in any 
thing elſe than in what-may be ſerviceable to acquire 
us a Life that never ſha!l have an"end. Since the 
Good and Evil of this Life is nothing, if compa- 
red ro the felicities and ſufterings of the other ; 
and the danger of falling into the one is a5 great 
2s the difficulty of acquiring the other, 


They 


; They who# dray-this Concluſion folle 
3n. the. £ of; their Lives, are Prudent:a 2 
1 ; Tet ten. -5jeb Þ unlearned'in Arz 

| W hereas they who. 
tho never b Learded mother Fs 
n: Scripture Fools, Madmen, and make b 
#.of Logic; Reaſon, or their Lives, 


| 
: 
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